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AUGUST 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
General Conductor: Mr. H. L. BALFOUR, Mus. Bac. 
(Season, 1926—1927.) 


There are now VACANCIES in the CHOIR for SOPRANOS, | 
CONTRALTOS, TENORS, and BASSES. Applicants should have | 
STRONG VOICES OF GOOD QuALtty, and must be prepared to pass | 
an examination in sicut-reapiInGc. Address, The Secretary, Royal 
Choral Society, Royal Albert Hall, S.W.7. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830, 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 
Principal: Joun B. McEwen, M.A., Mus. D., F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 
VACATION COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 

Lectures will be given each day from 14th to f7th Sept., 
inclusive, on the following : 
PiANOFORTE - - Ambrose Coviello, F.R.A.M. 
AURAL TRAINING - Ernest Read, F.R. A.M. 
CLAss SINGING- - Stanley Marchant, Mus.D., F.R. 
INTERPRETATION AND APPRECIATION, 

Stewart Macpherson, F.R. A.M. 
Complete Time-Table and List of Fees on application. 


MICHAELMAS TERM 
begins Monday, 20th September. Entrance Examinations 
on and after 8th September. 


TEACHER’S TRAINING COURSE, 
entirely re-organized (with a special Examination 
Diploma), will begin next Michaelmas Term. 

J. A. CREIGHTON, 
Secretary. 





A.M. 


and 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.?, 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President : H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director: Sir HuGu P. Atien, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Honorary Secretary: GeorGe A. MacmiLtan, Esq., D. Litt. 
Registrar: Craupe Ave tine, Esq., M.A. 
Bursar: E. J. N. Potxtnnorne, Hon, R.C.M. 

The College offers a Complete Course of Musical Education to 
pupils of both sexes, both professional and amateur. Upwards of 
seventy Scholarships and Exhibitions are founded which provide 
free musical education. 

Classes for Score Reading, Conducting, Training of Teachers, 
Musical Criticism, and Ballet, are held at the College. 

The OPERA CLASS has the use of the fully-equipped College 
OPERA THEATRE, with SUNKEN ORCHESTRA. 

EXAMINATIONS for Associateship of the College (A.R.C.M.), 
in all subjects, held three times a year, in April, September, and 

mber. Syllabus and all particulars may be obtained from the 
Registrar of the College. 


LONDON SOCIETY OF ORGANISTS. 
FOUNDED 1913. 


Patrons: { 


PRESIDENT FoR 1926: HARVEY GRACE, F.R.C.O. 


A 
are 





t - Organists, 
thi 


and Choirmasters of all 
Register of vacant appointments. 





Particulars and application to the Hon. Sec., Dr. J. WARRINER, 
De Crespigny House, Denmark Hill, S.E.5. 





1844 


THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH 


Price 6d.; Postage, 2d. 


1926 
Annual Subscription, post-free, 7s. 6d. 


Guildhall School of Music. 


(Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London, and managed by 
the Music Committee.) 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4. 
Principat : SIR LANDON RONALD F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M., &c. 


PRIVATE Lessons in any single Musical Subject, and STAGE 
TRAINING in Elocution, Gesture, Dancing, Opera; Classes in 
Conducting. 

Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £9 9s. and £12 12s. 
Opera Class, Saturdays. Special Training Course for Teachers 
(approved by Teachers’ Registration Council). 

Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Schools Examina- 
tions (open to general public) free. 

H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 

Telephone: Cent. 4459; and City 5566, 


The Royal College of Organists. 


The SOLO-PLAYING 
INATION are: 

Trio in C minor, /. S. Back. (Novello, Book 12, page 108 ; Augener, 
page 1173; Peters, Old Edition, Vol. 9, No. 7; New Edition, Vol. ¢, 
No. 9. 

Fantasy Prelude, Charles Macpherson. 
Edited by E. H. Lemare (Novello.) 

Andante from a Pianoforte Duet, /osar?. 
Organ by J. Stainer, No. (Novello.) 

The 10 selected pieces and the book set for the Essay for the 
January, 1927, A.R.C.O, Examination, are the same as those set for 
July, 1926. 

Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., may be 
had on application, 

Examples indicating the character and approximate difficulty of 
thee NEW TESTS, set for the first time at the July, 1924, 
Examinations, may be obtained at the College. 

Associateship or Fellowship, 6¢. each (post free), 

The College is closed during August. 


H. A. HARDING, //on. Secretary. 


TESTS for the next F.R.C.O. EXAM- 


No. 21 of Recital Series. 


Arrangements for the 


> 


Kensington Gore, S.W.7. 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
OF THE R.A.M. AND THE R,.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President. H.R.H. Tue Prince or Wates, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Sytrasus A). 

Written Examinations held in March and November at all centres. 
Practical Examinations in March-April and November-December 
at all Centres. Entries for the November-December Examinations 
close Wednesday, October 13th, 1926. 

“ SCHOOL" EXAMINATIONS (Sy.iasus B), 

Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., March- 
April, June-July, and October-November. Entries for the October- 
November Examinations close Wednesday, October 6th, 1926. 

ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held at certain fixed 
centres in March-April, June-July, and October-November each year. 
For full particulars see special Elocution Syllabus. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at The 
R.A.M. or The R.C.M. for Two or Three Years. 

Syllabuses A and B, Elocution Syllabus, Entry Forms, and any 
further information, may be obtained post-free from : 

THE SECRETARY, 14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 
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96 & 95, WIMPOLE STREET, W.1. 


TOBIAS MATTHAY 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 


Instruction under his teachers, and under his own supervision. 
Open to Professionals and Amateurs, and also to Children. 
The Staff consists of thirty-nine senior Professors of thorough 
experience and platform reputation, all trained by the founder. 
Special Short Courses for Teachers during term and vacation. 
Lecture-Lesson Crass by Mr. Matruay on the practical teaching 
of Technique and Interpretation, diagnosis and correction of faults, 
musical analysis and synthesis, &c., alternate Wednesday evenings. 
Mr. Frepericx Moors takes alternate Wednesdays. 
COMPLETE TRAINING COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 
(Approved by the Teachers’ Registration Council.) 
This One-Year Course may be joined at the beginning of any Term. 
For further particulars please apply, Mrs. Marion Core, Secretary. 


ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Founded 1893. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1923. 
President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK, K.G. 
Principal: DR. ADOLPH BRODSKY. 
Registrar: STANLEY WITHERS, M.A. 


Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £36. Special fee for Organ Course, £30, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £18. 

Systematic Course for the training of Teachers, approved by 
Teachers’ Registration Council. 

The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regula- 
tions, and Entry Forms, on application. 

New Pianoforte Professor, Mr. CLaup Biaes. 

New Professor of Singing, Miss Marcuerite Swace. 


GLASGOW 
ATHENAUM SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


SESSION 1926-27. 


The Session consists of Three Terms : September 14 to 
December 5, December 7 to March 13, and March 15 to 
June II, 

Complete Musical Curriculum. 

Single Subjects taught. 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from: | 

STUART S. FORSYTH, Secretary, 


ATHEN#&U™M BuILpInGs, GLascow 


Day and Evening Classes. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
16, ALBERT SQUARE. 


Principal and Founder (1892): J. A. CROSS 
Late Principal (1897-1925): A-sert J. Cross, A.R.A.M. 

The oldest Institution in Manchester devoted solely to the interests 
of music. 

All branches of Music taught. Day and evening Private Lessons. 

OperaClass. Full Orchestral Class. Intermediate and Elementary | 
String Orchestras, Classes for Ensemble Playing, Elocution, Choral 
Singing, Harmony, &c. Single Subjects taught 

New Pianoforte Professor : 


Mr. ROBERT GREGORY. 


Mr. Gregory was Professor of the Pianoforte in Vienna for many | 
years, having studied there under the eminent Leschetitzky, teacher 
of PADEREWSKI. 

Prospectus from the Secretary, 16, Albert Square. } 





LONDON SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
20a, Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, W.1. } 
President: A. NETTLEFOLD. 
Principal: DAVID GODELL. 

} 


Complete training in all subjects for the Vocalist, Professional | 
and Amateur. Evening Lessens. Particulars from Secretary. | 
Mayfair 3819, 


. For 


| HOLIDAY LESSONS 


CONSULTATIONS FOR PIANISTS 
| eit 


There are times when every pianist, Amateur, 
Professional, and Teacher, feels that a short course 
of REFRESHER LESSONS personally conducted 
by a SPECIALIST in modern pianoforte playing, 
| would be of inestimable value. 

The *“‘CHartes A. GILLETT” method of Weicut 
| Towcn, ITS PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATION will give you 
JUST THE HELP YOU NEED. 

This method can be successfully acquired by means of a 
jcourse of Twetve Lucip and PracricaL Corre. 
|SPONDENCE LEssONS and POSTAL CONSULTATIONS, 
| SHOWING How and Wuy the PRINCIPLES of RELAXATION 
jand WeicuT Touch ARE AIPLIED to ALL PHASES oF 
| PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 





| 

| Pianists of all grades will find this course full of valuable 

| ideas which cannot be obtained from any other source. 

MR. GILLETT WILL REMAIN IN LONDON DURING 
AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, and is arranging SHORT 
PERSONAL HOLIDAY COURSES and SINGLE CON- 
SULTATION LESSONS on “THE REAL USE OF 
RELAXATION and WEIGHT TOUCH" as applied to 

| pianoforte playing. 

further particulars, explanatory booklet, and 

| testimonials, apply to the Secretary, 


CHARLES A. GILLETT Pranoforte Schoo, 


11, Sourwu Moron Street, Lonpon, W.1. 


/BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Visitor Sir Epwarp Excar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D 
| Director GRANVILLE Bantock, M.A., D. Mus. (Ed.) 
| SESSION 1925-1926. 
| The Season consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 22 to 
December 20); WINTER TERM (January 14 to April 11); SUMMER 
| TERM (April 20 to July 4). 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Orchestra, 

Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 
| Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretar; 
Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COMPETITIVE 
CHOIRS. 
PRESIDENT : 


JOHN E. TURNER, Esg., Hatirax Mapricat Society 


The objects are for the binding together for mutual help of all the 


| Competitive Choirs in the Country, to deal with all matters affecting 


the interests of the choirs, and to be the channel of communication 
between the choirs and the various Musical Festival committees in 
the Country. 


Further particulars from the Hon. Secretary, 
H. STEVENSON, 6, Laneside Street, Todmorden. 


PAPER WORK psy Mus.B., F.R.C.O. 


OVER 1,100 SPECIMEN WORKINGS. 


“ Your lessons and ideas splendid." 
“Your excellent models make my attempts look cold.’ 


RECENT SUCCESSES, 
including the only pupil sent up, January, 1925. 
2s. 6d. per lesson and postage. 
“EB. B.,"" clo Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1 
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. i | | Mr. Meve": trn Levien* tells me that he thinks Best’s 
Che Musical Cimes | first inst’ + tor was his elder sister, who was by way 
of being 2: organist. Then came a brief spell with 

AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR ‘the Carlisle “athedral assistant, followed by a little 
|more help from an official of the Blind Asylum at 
Liverpool. Some knowledge of counterpoint was 
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(For List OF CONTENTS SEE PAGE 750.) ‘obtained from’ John Richardson, a practitioner of 
— Sees sbapcieeeeerertiarcecenteeeetes whom I can discover nothing but that he is said to 
WILLIAM THOMAS BEST “| have done two such ill-sorted feats as drink himself 


| into the workhous:, where he died, and compose a 

BORN AUGUST 13, 1826 set of ‘Lamentations’ which were long in use in 
/ Roman Catholic churehes. 

From this humble beginning Best developed a 


h a young organist named _ Freudenberg, 

wit teen 8 : 8 | tec hnical and interpretative mastery So complete 

Beethoven said : 4 
it jeal j ' | as to impress even such"musicians as Liszt an 

I, too, playec the organ a great deal in my yout My | von Biilow “7 had no IGsat ’ wrote the latter, 

but my nerves could not stand the power of the gigantic ‘ he “aimved as Me. Mes 

instrument. I place an organist who is master of his that the organ could be Ruse as Mr. Best 

instrument first among virtuosi. |played it. And _ probably ft icouldn’t be, for 

The organ in Beethoven’s day was still a clumsy | Best’s only rival at that banc. 7 to — — 
aflair, and he must have had vivid recollections of | Schneider, of Dresden; and the ‘ho | or pee 
} > > » » 

his early struggles with the example at the| Statham, a capital judge and one who heard Best 


Minorites’ Church at Bonn, where, as a boy, he/| Play almost weekly for fifteen years, wi of opinion 
played at the six o’clock Mass. . ‘that in the matter of execution” = could 

A player able to produce a thoroughly satisfying | | have played Schneider’s head off.”t _ Atv, he points 
artistic result from an instrument on which little | Ut that (like so many other English aftists) Best 
tonal variety is possible without frequent resort to |Seems to have been more highly esteemed on the 
mechanical changes involving dexterous (and | |Continent than in his own country. An English 
sometimes strenuous) use of hands and feet, well || musician who had just returned from a tour over 
a great part of Europe, told Mr. Statham that |e 
was surprised at Best’s widespread reputatio? 
abroad; if they knew of no other English 
musician,’ he said, ‘they had all heard of 
Best.’ 

Mr. Statham rightly protests against the scant 
justice done to Best in the first edition of ‘Grove’ 
and in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
The former, he says, consisted of 


In a conversation, towards the end of his life, | 





deserves some such handsome tribute as that paid | 
by Beethoven. Even to-day, when the organ is 
both richer in resource and far easier to handle, a 
first-rate recitalist probably uses more mental and 
physica! energy than any other performer, with the 
additional strain of having to adapt himself to a 
fresh set of conditions (tonal scheme, touch, 
acoustics, stop-positions, &c.) with every instrument 
he plays on. Yet it is a notorious fact that, 
however fine his performance, he meets with far} . . . merely the dry facts as to his various appoint- 
less recognition than the pianist or violinist of | ments, without the slightest attempt to give any real 
ual, or even inferior, quality.* estimate of his extraordinary and quite unequalled 
“ ; wre : powers as an executant and as a master of organ effect. 
For these reasons, the centenary of the birth of 
one of the greatest organists of any age or On the other hand, Thalberg—'a mere piano 
country calls for special notice, if only by way of | yirtuoso’—was accorded a far longer and fuller 
protest against the lack of appreciation of the) article : 
— = concert-player. , . whereas Best was not only fully equal to Thalberg 
he biographical facts concerning Best are so} 1 his own instrument, but was also a much better 
easily accessible that there is no need to go over all-round musician, with much fuller knowledge of 
them in this article. It will be of more use and|_ the art. 
interest to glance at his achievements and | 





tibia In considering Best’s attainments as a player, 
Personamny. "we may pass over, as taken for granted, his keyboard 
technique, and concentrate rather on the interpre- 
| tative side, especially registration—a department of 
| organ playing in which, both as performer and 
| transcriber, he has exercised so much influence. 
Concerning his manual technique, it should, 
| however, be pointed out that he was a first-rate 
: pianist. Mr. Statham relates that he once heard 
the proverb, a man may teach himself and |}; fas Oe ree “ge 
nim play the pianoforte for a whole evening, and 


yet not have a fool for his: master. A few 
. /was so much struck by the delicacy of touch and 
lessons in boy hood were sufficient to start him. | — 
os — sa * Mr. Levien knew Best well, and, for the purposes of this article, 
* It is nim, aeneen, ‘eat this disability is largely removed | has kindly given me a good deal of information which has not 
if the organist happens to be a foreigner. Hence an anomaly | hitherto been published. 
at the recent Handel Festival. Here was an occasion peculiarly + “The Organ and its Position in Musical Art.’ This excellent 
English, with English vocal soloists, orchestra, and conductor ; yet for | pook contains a chapter of reminiscences of Best. As the work is 
the one o-gan solo performance a Frenchman was engaged ! out of print, I have drawn on it for some particulars. 


B 


Any discussion of Best’s work must treat of him 
under three heads—as player, composer, an 
transcriber. His importance lay in the first an 
third of these roles, but he is by no means negligible | 
in the second, as I hope to show. 

Best was an outstanding proof that, despite 
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beauty of tone that he urged him—without success 
—-to give one or two pianoforte recitals in the smaller 
concert-room at St. George’s Hall. 

Apropos of this foundation of pianoforte 
technique, it is worth noting that Best, in the 
very first sentence of his 
emphatic on the point : 

It is necessary that the student of the organ should 
be acquainted, previously, with all that concerns the 
technical difficulties of the keyboard of a pianoforte. 


‘First Organ Book,’ is! on 


—_ 


give at Rome. (How many players bother much 
about the registration of these works, even on their 
own organ !) 

Weare reminded of this unsparing thoroughness 
when we read the closing sentences of the section 
‘The Art of Registering’ in his ‘First Organ 
Book’: 

No more fatiguing exercise for the mind of an 
executant can be imagined than the consecutive 
display of different organs of large size. Each 
instrument demands its own special study, and every 








And he follows this up with a formidable list of | 
studies from the Little Preludes of Bach, and the | 
rigours of Plaidy, to Herz’s ‘Etudes de l’Agilité,’ | 
and the Op. 70 of Moscheles. 

He had beautiful hands, ‘rather thick at the 
knuckles [says Mr. Statham], and with long taper 
fingers, which struck the keys with the precision of 
mechanical levers; it was impossible to see more 
beautiful and yet quiet execution.’ 

Best’s well-known vanity concerning his hands 
was understandable, for an Italian sculptor was so 
much struck by their beauty that he made a cast 
of one of them. (This model was presented by his 
widow to the late Lord Russell of Liverpool.) 


Looking at Best’s transcriptions, one naturally 
receives an impression that the prime quality in his 
registration was its reproduction of orchestral effects. 
Yet it was evidently something far more individual 
and artistic. After all, such reproduction or 
imitation may be achieved by any player, provided 
the necessary stops are available. Best, however, 
seems to have been gifted with—or, rather, to have 
developed—an instinct for registration  corre- 
sponding to that which some composers discover for 
orchestration. He seems to have been the Berlioz 
of the organ. Concerning this faculty, Mr. 
Statham says: 


minute detail of tone in an organ previously played 
must be entirely banished from the memory before a 
performance upon another can be undertaken with any 
degree of success. 

Nor were these scrupulous pains confined to his 

. © ora 
solo playing. After a performance of ‘Elijah,’ 
accompanied by organ alone, he said to Statham, 
‘Getting up those accompaniments was the hardest 
day’s work I ever had in my life.’ Yet, so far as 
the mere playing of notes was concerned, he could 
have done it to the general satisfaction with very 
little trouble. But the satisfaction would not have 
been shared by Best, who felt it incumbent on 
him to reproduce as faithfully as possible the 
details of the: orchestration. Again, at a per- 
formance of ‘The Messiah,” ’ with organ alone 
(says Statham) : 

. he deliberately suppressed a great deal of the most 
typical organ tone, playing the pedal part, for instance, 
with vio/one tone instead of the open diapason, arranging 
the organ all through so as to get as much of the effect 
of string tone as possible where strings were to he 
represented. As to his representation of the 
wind-instrument parts in Mozart’s accompaniments, I 
remember Hullah expressing his astonishment at it. 
‘I went to a performance without a band,’ he said, 
‘and I heard all the wind parts perfectly distinct, just 
as if the band had been there,’ 


Andasan example of Best’s unremitting attention 


| to detail, the same authority tells us that in playing 








The intuitive perception which Best seemed to have 
as to the precise //mére which suited the character and 
expression of the music was one of the most remarkable 
qualities of his playing. He did not use the stops 
merely according to ordinary and recognised combina- 
tions; at least, he departed from these whenever the 
special character of the music seemed to require it. I 
can remember, when he was playing the Overture to 
* Jessonda,’ how the very sound of the first chord seemed 
to give a certain Oriental tint to the music ; the stops 
had been carefully combined so as to give something 
different from the ordinary Great organ tone. And it 
was the same in everything he played ; whatever the 
character of the passage might be, we were sure to have 
the stop or selection of stops that suited it best. 


For the encouragement of young players who 
may think that Best did this sort of thing easily, it 
may be pointed out that there is ample evidence 
as to its having been the result of sheer hard 
work. Though nobody could more readily grasp 
the potentialities of an unfamiliar organ, Best would 
spend hours on even a small instrument, trying all 
the available combinations, and, if possible, dis- 
covering their effect in different parts of - the 
building. Mr. Levien tells me that he possesses 
a manuscript on which is a carefully worked-out 
scheme for the registration of Mendelssohn’s 
Sonatas, prepared by Best for recitals he was to 


a Mendelssohn pianoforte piece in which there 








was a scale-passage which soared up beyond the 
range of the organ, instead of modifying the 
passage in order to bring it within the organ 
compass—a quite excusable step—Best began it 
on the Great with an 8-ft. stop, and when the 
limit of that keyboard was reached, finished it on 
the Solo with a 4-ft. stop of similar character. 
There was not the slightest break in the flow or 
change in the tone. It was, as Statham says, a 
little thing, but it was charac teristic of his passion 
for accuracy. 

It would be easy to multiply examples of this 
kind, but there is no need; readers who possess 
a few of Best’s arrangements can easily find 
instances. Instead, attention may be drawn to a 
point that is often overlooked by organ composers 
and arrangers, but concerning which Best was 
fastidious. I quote Statham again: 

The zsthetic finish [of his transcriptions] is shown 
not only in the choice of stops, but in the very 
manner in which chords are placed ; there is never a 


note too much in a chord ; it is always placed, and 
the notes distributed, so as to have the best effect. 

It is quite possible on the organ to render a 
chord ineffective or muddy from putting too many 
notes into it, or grouping them badly—a mistake that 
will never be found in Best’s arrangements. 
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Side by side with this careful avoidance of 
muddiness should be noted Best’s knack of 
obtaining sonority, especially in quiet passages, by 
the use of octaves in the left hand—an effect 
evidently suggested by certain uses of the wood- 
wind instruments of the orchestra. 

By the way, there are still folk who condemn 
Mixtures. Here is Best’s view, as expressed in 
this Preface : 

The Mixture work, when artistically composed and 
tempered in its progress through the gamut, constitutes 
the distinguishing test of a good organ-builder. No 
other legitimate means exists of adding harmonious 
power to an organ; without stops of this class, the 
effect of the great works of Bach and other composers 
is irreparably lost, and the organ at once descends to 
the low level of a mere museum of imitative stops, 
while the unique grandeur of its position among 
musical instruments is totally effaced. 


—which is an over-statement of a good case! 

Best’s arrangements are almost invariably on the 
difficult side, calling for good technique, an organ 
of ample resource, and skilful management. 
Sometimes he carries his demands too far. 
According to Statham, the transcription of the 
“Magic Flute’ Overture was an early experiment. 
Statham suggests that nobody but Best himself 
could have played it; probably the present-day 
development of organ technique and registration 
facilities may have brought it within the range of 
practical politics. Still, it remains a forbidding 
piece of work, with its elaborate registration, swift 
manual changes, and huge stretches. It is said 
that when he was asked to play to Wesley, Best 
chose this work. Wesley’s comment at its close 
was brief: ‘Ah! you are young!’ Admiration 
no doubt had a dash of envy in it—the more so 
as Wesley had competed for the post at St. 
George’s Hall when Best was appointed. 


As a composer, Best was unequa!, but he wrote 
a few things that well deserve a long life in the 
repertory. His ‘March for a Church Festival’ is 
deservedly popular, but there are other pieces that 
are even better. He was a capital hand at a 
fugue, the one in E showing his powers to great 
advantage. There are some effective pages in his 
‘Six Pieces for Christmas.’ These are in his 
‘Collection of Pieces, expressly composed for 
Church Use’—a set that contains other good 
things, including a Wedding March that might well 
relieve the “ Lohengrin’ Bridal Chorus and the 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ March. Best 
probably wrote it because of his objection to the 
Mendelssohn piece, on the ground of its being 
‘theatre fairy music.’ He objected also to playing 
the ‘Saul’ Dead March; ‘music written to 
commemorate a Jewish suicide [he said] was not 
suitable for the funeral of a Christian who died in 
his bed.’ Hence, perhaps, the inclusion of a 
Funeral March in the set of pieces mentioned 
above. Any reference to Best as a composer 
would be incomplete without a mention of his 
admirable ‘ Art of Organ Playing,’ wherein is the 
‘ of an experience all the more valuable for 





having been acquired largely through self-tuition. 
His own study, by the bye, was from a German 
organ book, for which he frequently expressed high 
admiration, but nobody seems to know the author. 
Was it solid old Rink ? 

Inevitably his skill in registration affected his 
playing of Bach in a direction that is now not 
generally approved. His own edition of Bach is 
over-registered, and the result is apt to be 
unsatisfactory, even when such _ treatment is 
comfortably manageable. Statham says that he 
was at his best in playing Bach, and gives instances 
of particularly striking performances. Putting aside 
the question of registration, as a matter on which 
widely different opinions are allowable, there can be 
no doubt that his playing of Bach gained enormously 
from a characteristic that seems to have impressed 
all who saw and heard him play—that is, an almost 
uncanny self-possession and nervous control. This, 
at the back of his marvellous technique, must 
have made his playing of a long work of Bacha 
memorable experience. As to accuracy, Statham 
says that, although he heard him play many 
hundreds of times, he remembered hearing him 
make only one mistake : 

He was playing Beethoven’s Funeral March from 
the A flat Sonata from memory, and in the first bar of 
the 7rio he played the /vemolando through only a 
quarter of the bar instead of the half-bar. I saw him 
shake his head, and it was set right in the next bar. 


His remarkable control and steadiness in playing 
long and difficult works has been ascribed to a 
peculiar source. Best had an extraordinarily slow 
pulse—so slow that I understand it was made the 
subject of an article in the Zawcet by the late 
Dr. Charles Hayward, who attended Best medically. 
Dr. Hayward gave the rate to Mr. Levien, who 
has mislaid the note. Mr. Levien tells us that 
Dr. Stanley Mellville (President of the Royal 
Society of Medicine), who knew Best’s playing, 
and who is himself a pianist (having, by the way, 
once accompanied Santley), suggests that the very 
slow pulse had a great deal to do with Best’s 
steadiness and absence of flurry or ‘nerves’ 
throughout long and exacting performances. 

That Best was a man of unusual force of 
character is evident from the technical thoroughness 
and brilliance which he achieved practically unaided. 
He was, in fact, a type of man who would have 
distinguished himself in almost any walk of life. 
That his personal popularity was far less than his 
merits deserved was due to his strong views and his 
pungent method of expressing them. The stories 
of his shrewd and biting tongue are so numerous 
that anything like a representative collection is 
impossible in the limits of an article. Allusion 
should be made, however, to a subject that called 
forth a great many of his best-known odrter dicta, 
z.e., his consistent stand on behalf of the organist’s 
calling : 

Every small singer [he used to say] is allowed to 
come down to the front of the platform and get ex 
rapport with the audience, but there am I, far away, 


stuck behind a sort of tombstone, perhaps, with the 
back of my head to the audience. 
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Something of this resentment creeps 
passage in his * First Organ Book’: 

The usual position given to the player, even in the 
largest instruments (though profitable to organ-builders), 
is perhaps the very worst that could be chosen. 
Seated within an opening scooped out of the front of 
the organ-case, and ignominiously placed with his 
back to everyone, the organist is effectually prevented 
from judging the various combinations of tone 
employed ; nor can he hear the voices of the choir at 
all properly, being in the immediate region of many 
hundreds of pipes, which, combined together, produce 
a tumult of sound. Added to this, in a church he 
does not face the East end; and in a concert room, 
unlike every other artist, he is obliged to turn his back 
to the audience, is perched up at a great height, and 
seated practically inside the instrument he plays. The 
proceeding, in fact, is about as sensible as going into 
a belfry in order to hear the effect of a peal of bells. 


He missed no opportunity of showing that, although 
the audience saw no more of him than the back of 
his head, he claimed the same courtesy that would 
be given to a more fortunately placed soloist. Thus, 
at a banquet where the after-dinner programme 
included an organ solo by Best, the chairman 
announced: “The organ will now play.’ Best 
continued his conversation with a neighbour as if 
he had not heard; whereupon an attendant 
came up: © Didn’t you hear, Mr. Best? The organ 
will now play.’ “Damn the organ! Let it play !’ 
replied Best, quietly, but with terrible distinctness, 
and went on with his conversation till placated 
by a message from the chair. One more example: 
During the interval between the two parts of an 
oratorio he received a message that people would 
like to hear the organ during the re-assembling of 
the audience and chorus. Best, with good reason, 
took this ill. Would the executive think of 
asking a pianist or orchestra, or, in fact, any 
performer other than an organist, to play while 
folk were clattering to their seats? 
as they wished to hear the organ, they should 
hear it; and he promptly cut four little wedges 
from a lead pencil, drew the diapasons, and left 
the chord of C wedged down during the interval. 
Practical reproofs of this sort, however,- make 
many enemies and few friends, and undoubtedly 
Best paid the penalty. ‘You have wonderful 
ability,’ said a friend to him, “but though you’ve 
got the world at your feet, you have the devil at 
your elbow.’ “What do you mean?’ asked Best. 
Your sharp tongue,’ was the reply. 

I cannot resist quoting one little anecdote from 
Statham’s book : 

One day he saw on the counter of a music-shop a 
new organ piece by an amateur of more social than 
musical importance, written out in three staves for an 
obbligato pedal part, but with nothing for the pedal but 
one long note at the end. Best looked it over silently 
till he came to this, when he said, putting on a look of 
surprise: ‘Ha! there’s a note for the leg, I see!’ 
And one realised that the composition was judged. 


It is a pity that no biography of Best seems to 
have appeared. Such a volume would be of great 


personal interest, and might be made of permanent 
value to organists by the inclusion of copious 
. informatidn concerning his methods, both in real 


However, | 


into a|organ music and transcription. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 












There seems to 
be an abundance of material scattered about in 
odd books and periodicals, awaiting a sympathetic 


biographer. Perhaps the centenary of his birth 
will stir up some suitable writer to undertake the long 


| overdue task of worthily commemorating a great 
| artist and a remarkable man. 


H. G. 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE WORK ' 
OF SCRIABIN 
By ALEXANDER BRENT-SMITH 
(Concluded from July Number, page 5%) 


A sense of motion in music is attained by a 
skilful use of varying harmonies. Easily assimilated 
harmonies, judiciously mixed with more compli- 
cated chords, give a sense of motion by reason of 
their clearly marked differences. We know exacily 
how fast the music is going because we can 
distinguish each separate harmony. But when 
the harmony is ‘all my own invention,’ to borrow 
a phrase from that half-witted philosopher, the 
White Knight, the musical language becomes as 
heavy and _ stilted as the most ponderous 
Johnsonese, and no lengthy burst of speed is 
possible. Although perhaps the ‘palpitating 
whirling joy-molecules’ do give a feeling of 
animation, they no more suggest speed than do 
the whirling palpitating gnats above the noisome 
water of a stagnant pond. Those frequent shakes 
(puissant, radieux) .and ejaculatory snippets of 
sound, so beloved of Scriabin, are but the verti- 
cally rising sparks which belch forth from the 
chimney of a traction-engine, proving that the 
engine is certainly going, but at such a slow rate 
and upon such cumbersome wheels that progress 
is scarcely perceptible. 

And yet to many people Scriabin is not merely a 
composer, he is “4e composer. His pianoforte 
compositions are spoken of as ‘a distinct advance 
upon any of his predecessors.’ ‘Think of that! 
Not merely are his pianoforte pieces written from 
a diflerent point of view, with a different indi- 
viduality, but they are a distinct advance. Think 
of Bach’s Preludes: of the tragic nobility of that 
in B flat minor; of the gaiety of that in C sharp 
major. But Scriabin’s work is a distinct advance 
upon them. Think of Beethoven’s Sonatas: of the* 
Sonata in A flat, Op. 26; of the ‘ Appassionata,’ 
Op. 57: of the ‘Hammerclavier,’ Op. 106 ; and yet 
Scriabin’s work is a distinct advance upon them. 
We are also told that in Scriabin’s tenth Sonata we 
have a contribution to instrumental music of the 
greatest importance perhaps since Beethoven. 
Ponder over that! Schumann’s Carnaval, Etudes 
Symphoniques ; Chopin’s Ballades, Etudes, Polo- 
naises; Brahms’s Variations and Rhapsodies—all 
these works, great as they are, dwindle into 
insignificance beside Scriabin’s tenth Sonata. And 
yet again we are told that his orchestration eclipses 
that of all contemporaries; that Schénberg, 
Stravinsky, and Strauss—masters, as all the world 
acknowledges—never handled the orchestra with 
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the same sureness and certainty as did Scriabin. 
To compare the merits of orchestrators is always 
difficult, because no two men have attempted to 
produce the same result. It may be that Strauss 
has not produced such sombre orchestral tints 
as Scriabin has done, but perhaps he has never 
tried. 

These extravagant opinions show to what extent 
Scriabin dominated his disciples, to many of whom 
he appeared not merely a great musician but as a 
prophet—an interpreter of the riddle of life and 
an expounder of the hidden mysteries of God. It 
is undeniable that Scriabin did write many works 
of great beauty and strength, both for pianoforte 
and orchestra, but to base his claim to be a 
prophet upon the aberrations of his closing years 
is as unwise, and as unfair to his memory, as it 
would be to claim for William Blake a similar 
title on the ground that he is the author of those 
strange dithyrambs, the Prophetic Books. No one, 
not even his admirers, would attempt to establish 
the fame of Blake upon * Milton’ or ‘Jerusalem,’ 
although they would admit that scattered through 
these books are many lines of great and even 
sublime poetry. Rather they would choose some 
of the “Songs of Innocence,’ and most people 
would select his most famous poem, ‘The Tyger.’ 
The worshipper of Scriabin, however, does not 
find the true message of his master in the * Divine 
Poem,’ or in the pianoforte works of his middle 
period, insisting that the prophet is only to be 


found in his true greatness in the works of his) 


third period. 


A close study of Scriabin’s work shows that | 


whatever claims he may have to be the greatest of 
great composers, he has small claims to be 
considered as a great prophet, lacking, as he did, 


those two essentially prophetic qualities—simplicity | 
The | 
great prophet, he whom we feel is indeed speaking | 
to men on behalf of God, is so consumed with his | 


of utterance and universality of sympathy. 


burning desire to bring his message unto all men, 
that he is careful to frame that message in such 
a way that all men shall understand; that the 
wayfaring men, though fools, shall not fail to grasp 
his meaning. If a visitor from another planet had 
to decide which was the greatest prophet who ever 
trod this earth, I think he would undoubtedly 
select the Founder of Christianity, not for any 
historical or theological reasons, but because His 
teaching contains the simplest truths most simply 
expressed. There is not much obscurity in the 
saying, “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God’; no tangle of words ending in 
‘ology’. or ‘ism’; no mention of higher planes and 


mystic rites; just this: “Be pure, and being pure | but for all men and all nations of the earth. 
There is not much are the greatest artists at their best ever for the 


you shall understand God.’ 
obscurity in the ten great utterances of Moses, nor 


had the greatest command of language of any man, 
who had in his vocabulary more polysyllables than 
the average man has plain words, when he wished 
to state a great and valuable truth condescended to 
use five simple monosyllables. But what a mighty 
truth those simple words contain; as great in their 
way as those other words, * Blessed are ihe pure in 
heart,’ for both might end with the corollary, ‘for ye 
shall see God.’ But this directness of speech, this 
child-like simplicity, was not possible to Scriabin, 
because he had deliberately limited his vocabulary 
| toa few gigantic amorphous sounds—monsters of 
| unknown shape, like the giant emanations of 

Blake, Enitharmon, Oothon, and 





| William 
Golgonzoola. 
| Again, the real prophet has an immense appeal 
| because he has a universal sympathy. His message 
| is so great, that it applies to all the races of the 
|earth ; to beggars and to princes; to fools and to 
|the wise. It deals with things elemental, and 
|speaks of those emotions which spring deathless 
'and birthless from the mind of God. ‘To utter 
|such truths is not given unto many, but everyone 
|who desires his work to reach the heart of man 
| must identify his work with certain aspects of these 
elemental truths... In doing so he destroys the 
|action of that corrosive acid—Time. The glory 
| of Greece has passed away, but the loving words of 
Sophocles can never pass away. Lionel Johnson 
| Says : 





Great art is never out of date nor obsolete ; like the 
moral law of Sophocles, God is great in it, and grows 
not old ; like the moral law of Kant, it is of equal awe 
and splendour with the stars. A line of Virgil, written 
by the Bay of Naples in some most private hour of 
meditation, all those long years ago! comes home to 
us, as though it were our very thought; upon each 
repetition, experience has made it more true and 
touching .... In beauty and strength, in beauty of 
music and in strength of thought, the great artists are all 
contemporaries, 


Great tunes are dateless. The emotions which 
'gave them birth are ours when we realize their 
| splendour. No need for historians to tell us what 
|a composer of long ago was like, because when 
we feel the beauty of his tune we know him as we 
|} know our bosom friend. His spirit speaks to us 
/not by mediums and by rappings on a board, but 
las man to man. The emotions which Bach 
‘felt when he wrote that most heart-breaking 
|melody in the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion, ‘Eloi, Eloi, 
| inne sabachthani,’ are ours each time we hear it 
ker Here is no obscurity, sham nor sophistry. 
'It is far too simple to deceive, and none but a 
_prophet of the Lord could have penned such 
grand simplicity. ‘This is no message for the few, 
But 
To be appreciated by the few 


'few? I doubt it. 


is there any obscurity in the ceaseless refrain of | may certainly mean that a man is a great artist, 
Mahomet, ‘God is all powerful, we must submit to | but to be appreciated by everyone means surely 
God.’ And, coming to modern times, there is not} that the artist is a great man. 

much obscurity in the counsel of Samuel Johnson,| Although he died young, Scriabin showed no 
Here we have the!signs of ultimate greatness. Rather his works 
method of the real prophet revealed. He, who/after the ‘Divine Poem’ seem decadent and 
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retrogressive. He did not possess the intellect for| quasi-recitative of the ‘Doppelginger’ than it 
attacking great philosophies in sound. He strutted| would be in a formally melodic song. The 
in the garments of a fashionable philosopher, but | following are the alterations necessitated : 

his mind was made for small emotions and not for} Bar 5. The opening crotchet and quaver 





great thoughts. Throughout his work we notice (‘Still ist’) must change places. 

the emphasis he lays upon the sensual nature Bar 11. The-two slurred notes on ‘mein’ must 

of his art—a_never-far-distant, quickly stirred be detached. 

eroticism. Indeed, the expression marks in his} Bar 15. Two F% semiquavers instead of one, 

tenth Sonata, when read consecutively, give an | (‘sie’). 

unpleasant suggestion of grossness. Andon such| Bar1s7. Detach the two slurred quavers. 

a foundation Scriabin thought to build a world-| Bar 27. ‘The same thing again. 

renewing philosophy ! ' | Bar 32. Prolong the high F# by the duration 
Has, then, Scriabin’s work any permanent value ? | of a dotted quaver and delete the first of 

Until he fettered himself with theories to prove | the low F#’s. (This is the most damaging 

his independence of theories—Yes. Afterwards | of the alterations, and the only one, indeed, 

his work was (with the exception of a few moments | which will be very noticeable. ) 

when his instinctive gifts asserted themselves) | Bar 34. Detach slurred notes. 

sterile and futureless. But as an experimenter; Bar 35. Slur the two crotchets to the word 

his work has a certain value, though of a negative | * heav’n.’ 


sort. The awful warning from his failure—the Bar 40. Tie the minim and quaver of ‘eig’ne.’ 
warning against attempting to force art into| 

predetermined channels—should be _ seriously 

considered by all who are interested in the future PERSONALITIES AMONG MUSICAL 


of music. Perhaps, then, we may say that his CRITICS 
experimental works are of some use to posterity— 
the same use as that possessed by, a sign-post which VIIL—ALFRED KALISCH 


warns the intending traveller that the road on which ~~ ee 
he journeys is NO THOROUGHFARE. 

“Men of note with verbal hemorrhage write on 
music mostly in our daily journals.’ This inelegant 
beac se rpemrereen sentence was invented and afterwards published 
DER DOPPELGANGER’; OR, THE by one who has always hated the whole tribe of 
SPECTRAL SELF’ musical critics. In his book on * Contemporary 
British Composers,’ Joseph Holbrooke is con- 


By Ricwarp CaPELt stantly throwing himself into parentheses in order 


How still the night. . . The streets are deserted. | to declare his utter contempt for the function of 
In that house yonder one I loved did dwell. criticism. He gives no specific reason for this 
She is far away. The place is forsaken, undigested venom, or at least no reason that bears 


And there stands the house dark and lone and | investigation. ‘In any case all this writing is 


chill. entirely a trade issue’ is the only sentence I can 
And there is a man stands staring at her window. find in which he attempts to support his wholesale 
He shakes and shudders in agony. condemnation, and that is a statement which, on 


Saints in heaven! He turns his face towards me. 


= oe the face of it, is extravagantly false. After the 
The moon comes out—’tis myself I see! 


words which I have quoted at the beginning of 
Thou ghostly double, no man but a shadow, this essay, there follows a list of those who are 
What dost thou, aping my old cry supposed to reveal symptoms of the picturesque 
And all the pangs that here | suffered affliction. Among the names is that of Alfred 
So many a night in time gone by? ape on’ ‘ ss : 
: : Kalisch. ‘This to me is surprising—at least it 
would have been surprising had the accusation 
The above humble attempt at solving one of | come from any other but Joseph Holbrooke. For 
the classic problems of the song-translator is| Kalisch is surely the most wary of critics; and I 
respectfully dedicated to anyone who cares to| use the word ‘wary’ in a good sense, implying, 
make use of it. An entirely satisfying solution | that is, discrimination and good sense. You will 
is perhaps unattainable. The above version is | never hear him condemn or defend a musical 
obviously not meant to be read. For what it| work at a first hearing. ‘There are some critics 
is worth, it is to be sung. Dwell’ and ‘chill,’ it} who find themselves able to deliver a sharply 
need not be pointed out, are hardly a poet’s rhyme. defined judgment of a new work immediately after 
One recognises as the chief of the shortcomings the | the performance. They need no period for 
thinness of the vowel in ‘see’ compared with the | reflection ; indeed, their impressions of the work 
breadth of ‘stalt.’ But perhaps a certain plainness | become more vague and their judgments more 
in the language may be appreciated, as attempting | hazardous with the passage of time. There is no 
to match Heine’s straightforwardness. Some | precise reason why this kind of criticism should be 
meddling with Schubert’s note-values is involved. | less valuable than that which is based upon lengthier 











This, it may be pleaded, is less shocking in the| and weightier consideration. It is all a question’ 
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of tempo. Some react tardily; others can pre- 
cipitate their ideas, sensations, knowledge, and 
prejudice into a verdict in which all these elements 
are in true proportion. These are sometimes called 
brilliant men. It is curious that ‘ brilliancy’ should 
be assumed to contain the attribute of speed ; the 
assumption cannot be based on any literal meaning. 
| would say of Alfred Kalisch, for instance, that 
he is a brilliant critic, but I cannot see him in 
any activity which could be described as_pre- 
cipitation. The reception and absorption of 





musical experience is not a quick, straight- 


forward process with him, but a complex and /|cedented occurrence at La Scala. 


self-respecting critic, but the odd little bits of 
information which Kalisch introduces during the 
course of a conversation or an article seem to have 
escaped everybody but himself. He gives the 
impression that he has set out to gather all the 
fragments which are likely to be discarded by 
others, so that he can supply them at peculiarly 
opportune moments. The fragment may concern 
something that Caruso once said about the 
acoustics of Covent Garden, or Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s reading of one particular phrase in 
the César Franck Symphony, or some unpre- 
Kalisch stores 


almost imperceptible movement involving all the | these rarities as a schoolboy stores a swallow-tail 


faculties of reception and judgment in conjunction. 
Dr. Odier has divided those who react to musical 


stimulus into classes according to the nature of the | kerchief of his mind. 
The reaction is dominated either by | 
technical judgment, by ideas, by images, by senti- | 
As | certain to be relevant, intact, and nicely polished. 


reaction. 


ment, or by purely musical emotion. 
Mr. W. J. Turner has pointed out, Dr. Odier | 
has passed over the possible fact that two or more | 
of these types can be combined in a single subject. 





butterfly or the egg of a Montague Harrier. 
Securely they lie, wrapped up in the large silk hand- 
You can never be quite 
sure as to what will be produced from that 
improvised museum, but whatever it may be, it is 


Once in imagination I conceived an orchestral 
body made up entirely of musical critics. I 
appointed Ernest Newman as_ conductor of 


Musical criticism as an official occupation tends/| this phantom orchestra ; only his authority could 
to evolve a type which belongs almost entirely to| control the unruly elements of such a combination. 
the ‘techniciens’ group, although the second class | ‘There were a few other obvious choices: Edward 
(‘ideatifs’) claims a few. Imaginative writing on! Dent, of course was leader, H. C. Colles, first ’cello, 
music is suspected and derided in this country. | and Francis Toye, first trumpet. The harp I gave 
The reason is clear. When a man begins to| over to Edwin Evans (having in mind the swift, 
unbridle his imagination on any question of art, | arpeggio-like quality of his mind), the flute and 
the average Englishman has an unfailing weapon | piccolo to Harvey Grace (to ensure a dexterous 
for his self-defence: ‘I know what I like and I| handling of the Scherso movements). Beyond that 
like what I know, and I don’t wish to know why.’| I was not very definite in my dream. Now that 
I once heard George Robey express the same| we are considering the case of Alfred Kalisch, 
thought at a rehearsal of a revue in which he was | however, I would like publicly to offer him the 
associated with Massine. From the wings he was | oboe as his instrument. The coincidence is so 
watching Massine’s direction of a new ballet to | intriguing. The oboe has that idiomatic quality 
Milhaud’s ‘Saudades do Brazil.’ After a few) which enables it to ‘come through’ the most over- 
minutes he turned to a scene-shifter in confidence : | whelming /ortissimo with a minimum of effort ; it 


*They’re all mad, quite mad, these Russians !’ |sounds a weird, plaintive, penetrating note which 
lifts its voice 


I feel sure that this was Mr. Robey’s honest| could never be mistaken; it 


“ee ~ Age 3 
opinion. In the same way it is impossible for the | 


ordinary English concert-goer to realise reed 
imaginative criticism is the result of anything but | 


unexpectedly, and adds an ultra colour to the 
orchestral rainbow; it is unassuming; it is 
intelligent ; it is tactful, and knows the value of 
Its behaviour is discreet, and although it 


a dislocated mentality—that it is the end of all | silence. 
technical appraisement, and, indeed, implies the | never attempts to ‘double’ a_ part which is 
latter process. It can never be begotten by | obviously written for the ‘cello or trumpet, it is 
ignorance. We can hardly expect criticism to | particularly good at supplying variations on a theme 
become really creative in a country where its| previously announced .... But I must check 
functions are misunderstood so freely. | this flight of fancy, lest haply I am led to think of the 
The practice of journalistic criticism during| oboe as a reed shaken by the wind. ‘There the 
many years has almost completely fixed Alfred | analogy would break ; or rather it would no longer 
Kalisch as a ‘technician.’ The faculty of inter-| be analogy, for I did not imagine that there was 
pretation I find almost wholly absent from his | the remotest likeness between Alfred Kalisch and 
writing. But he possesses another faculty which|the construction of an oboe, only that by all the 
is not to be found to the same extent in any other| laws of comparison he should be an admirable 
English music critic. It cannot be connoted by | performer on that instrument. 
any one word, but it is the effect of a memory 
which retains an amazing array of curious, out-of- 
the-way episodes, incidents, and facts. His 





At a recent court dinner of the Musicians’ Company the 





collection of ‘Queer Things’ rivals that of 
Arthur Machen. Not only so, but the collection 
is his own monopoly. The ‘good stories’ about 





tnusic and musicians are the inheritance of every 


Cobbett Medal for 1926, awarded annually ‘for Services 
to the Art of Chamber Music,’ was presented to Mr. Alfred 
J. Clements, in recognition of his work as organizer for 
forty years of the famous South Place Chamber Concerts, 
and on behalf of chamber music generally. 
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CHARLES WOOD 


English music has had a heavy loss in the death | 
of Charles Wood—how heavy is hardly likely to| 
be realised by the general public. Thousands who | 


were well aware of the work of Parry and Stanford, | 


both as teachers and composers, knew little or 


nothing of Wood, whose activities—at all events | 


in teaching—contributed almost as much as} 
Stanford’s to the recent great revival of music in 
this country. 


That his outstanding qualities were so little} 


recognised is due to his retiring nature, rather 


than to any lack of perception on the part of the} 


public. 
missed the most obvious of all ways of becoming 





Cambridge 


Photo by) |/. Palmer Clarke, 


CHARLES WOOD 


| very 


a familiar figure; rarely, and even then only with 
difficulty, could he be persuaded to speak in 
public ; and his portrait was hardly ever printed in 
any journal. It is safe to say that Wood might 
have appeared in almost any average gathering of 
musicians without being recognised—an experience | 
that could hardly happen to any contemporary 
teacher or composer of equal eminence. 

But was there a teacher of equal eminence in| 
his own department? Hearing the eulogies of 
those who have worked with and under him—| 
eulogies uttered not merely since his death, but | 
at any time during recent years—one may doubt it. | 
Hence there seems to be nothing extravagant in the | 
remark (quoted in Zhe TZimes memoir) made | 
recently by a writer with a wide knowledge of | 
Continental music teaching: ‘Wood is the best | 


teacher of composition in Europe.’ 


He did little or no conducting, and so| 


lfrom the fre 


|society. At 


—. 


| 

| It is rather too readily assumed that Wood was 
/not a popular composer. A fairer statement of the 
|case would be that he was popular ‘but not well 
| known—an apparent anomaly due to the fact that 
|much of his most characteristic work was widely 
used and enjoyed in a form that was practically 
anonymous. Thus, many thousands have for 
‘years past taken delight in the “Cowley Carol 
Books’ and the ‘ Songs of Syon,’ without being 
‘aware that by far the greater part of the most 
effective arrangements and harmonizations were by 
this Cambridge professor. Wood’s touch in all 
| work of this kind was unerring. Whether he was 
| treating a plainsong melody, a German Chorale, a 
Genevan psalm-tune, a folk-song, or an air 
Cantiones, he combined a sense 
economy of means, and an 
that even Stanford himself 


of fitness, an 
unfailing interest 


never surpassed. 


It is hardly possible to over-estimate the 
influence he thus exerted in the direction of 
purity of standard in hymnody and other forms of 
communal music. His influence was hardly less 
felt in the school singing-class and the small choral 
competition festivals thousands of 
school children, girls’ clubs, and other organizations 
of the kind, sing his unison- and part-songs ; and 
his setting of “Full fathom five’ has for more 


|than a quarter of a century been one of the most 


used and enjoyed of mixed-voice part- 
This, after all, is popularity of the best 
compared with which that 
song composer is a vain 


widely 
songs. 
and most solid type. 
of many a ‘famous’ 


thing. 


Yet even in the department of the solo song 
Wood had at least one outstanding achievement. 
* Ethiopia saluting the colours’ was long since hailed 
as one of the finest of modern songs, of this or any 
other country, and it still maintains that position. 
It would be difficult to name many songs that evoke 
so unmistakable an atmosphere and picture by 
means so simple and direct. “The Dirge for two 


| Veterans’ may be regarded as the choral analogy 


of ‘Ethiopia,’ and to the appeal of both works is 
largely due the subsequent ‘vogue of Walt 
Whitmar among British composers. 

As a writer of accompaniments to Irish folk-song 
Wood again ranks with Stanford—than which no 
higher praise can be given. 

For the church choir and organist Wood wrote 
much of sterling quality. As might be expected, 
his influence was all on the side of those who 


|advocate a return to purer and more austere 
models, and it has made itself felt widely 
through the growing use of his ~ Polyphonic 


Communion Service’ and his fine setting of the 
‘Passion’ according to St. Mark. His organ 
music, though small in bulk, is a notable addition 
‘to the literature of the instrument by reason of its 
rare finish and lofty spirit. All of it is based on 
hymn-melodies, mostly of the Genevan Psalm-tune 
‘type. A measure of austerity is in keeping with 
both the material and the instrument, and that 
these native essays in the Chorale Prelude field arg 
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firmly established in the repertory is to the credit 


of organists as a body. Inevitably they make a 
less ready appeal than do the similar organ works 
of Parry. This is due partly to the comparative 
unfamiliarity of their thematic bases, and also to 
their mood. Rarely in these pieces does Wood 
emerge from his reserve—the powerfully dramatic 
Prelude on ‘St. Mary’ is so singular in this respect 
as to seem almost outside the scope of the series. 

The compositions mentioned above are those in 
which Wood was really successful in appealing to 
various sections of the general musical public. 
And it may be said that the only obstacle to a 
widening of that appeal was the fastidious and 
self-critical attitude that, combined with the calls 
made on him by his work as a teacher, limited his 
output. For, large as it was, and spread over 
many departments, from chamber music to a 
Pickwick operetta, it was small for one with so 
marked a power of melodic invention and so 
consummate a technique. 

Wood’s knowledge of old music of all sorts was 
encyclopedic, and he had the all-too-rare gift of 
seeing the human where so many learned folk see 
only the quaint and archaic. The writer will not 
easily forget passing an evening with him and his 
close friend and collaborator in “Songs of Syon’ 
and ‘The Cowley Carol Book’—Dr. R. G. 
Woodward—when some delightful hours were 
spent in exploring the collected works of Schiitz 
and other pre-Bach worthies. It was, perhaps, 
only in such a combination of intimate sur- 
roundings and congenial pursuits that one saw 
Wood at his best, and realised the rare blend of 
humour, earnestness, and sympathy that lay 
behind the shy front he showed to the public. 











Hd Libitum 


By ‘Ferste’ 

Last month I hinted that some day, when 
courage was high, I might write an article 
protesting against the tendency to overdo folk-song, 
Elizabethan music, negro spirituals, shanties, &c. 
So many readers have expressed warm approval 
that apparently very little courage will be needed 
after all. Evidently the reaction has set in rather 
sooner than I expected. 

In regard to ‘ spirituals’ some frank things are 
already being said by critics. Mr. Philip Page, 
for example, writing in the Sunday Express of 
Madame d’Alvarez’s recent recital, at which some 
‘spirituals’ were sung, said that very few of such 
songs have musical value : 

A far greater number are banal in every sense, and 
it is only the negro lingo, a touch of quaintness, and 
the craze now running over Europe for any form of 
entertainment which has a touch of the tar-brush 
that have given them their present vogue. 

And he does not exaggerate when he suggests that 
if a few drawing-room ballads of the ‘ Because’ 
type were sung in broken English and advertised 





as ‘songs crooned to the prayer-wheel in the wilds 
of Tibet, we should hear a lot about their artistic 
excellence.’ 


Among my correspondence this month is an 
urgent request for a few frank words on the present 
craze for the negroid—the ‘touch of the tar-brush’ 
alluded to by Mr. Page. Certainly the thing has 
gone beyond reasonable limits. As a writer in a 
London daily remarked a few weeks ago, ‘The 
artistic ascendency of the negro is in full swing.’ 
There is little chance of escape. In the concert- 
hall over-harmonized ‘spirituals’ are sung at us; 
no variety show is complete without its pair of 
niggers delivering themselves, with sickening 
portamento, of drivelling rhymes set to clichés 
already as threadbare as any in the worst type of 
shop ballad; the same dismal vulgarities are 
gramophoned and broadcast; and the rising (or 
perhaps we should say ‘young’) generation has 
adopted such slovenlinesses as ‘gonna,’ * whadja,’ 
‘wanna,’ and other flowers of speech plucked from 
the plantations of the South. The banjulele and 
ukulele have become fashionable, and their tonal 
spewings are induced even by the hands of Royal 
en The air of Palais de Dance, West- 
end drawing-room, and East-end court is thick 
with slobber and gush about sweeties, cuties, 
Susies, babbies, and mammies (coal-black and 
red-headed). 

There was a good deal to be said for the old 
nigger minstrel entertainment. Its exponents had 
genuine humour, and the singing was often first- 
rate. Readers who remember the best of such 
shows will agree that, although the music itself was 
no great shakes, some fine voices and artistic part- 
singing were to be heard. A Moore & Burgess 
soloist who consistently sang off the pitch would 
have had short shrift, whereas the fashionable 
nigger of to-day rarely does more than hang round 
the outskirts of the note. However, we may be 
thankful that the ‘artistic’ ascendency of the 
nigger is far less marked here than in America. 
We are getting it at second-hand, largely through 
the strenuous propaganda of the dance band and 
dance-music publishers. Over there, if we may 
judge from music catalogues and the Press, the 
negro is top dog in the entertainment world. The 
whirligig of time has operated as_ usual. 
The floggings and flayings in the plantations a 
generation ago are amply revenged. Uncle Tom 
is still pushed off the side-walk, and he is still 
liable to be lynched for crimes for which his 
white brother may compound ; but he has got his 
own back by bringing Uncle Sam down to his 
own level in art. Tin Pan Alley is supreme, and 
the advent of the hundred-per-cent. American 
composer is farther off than ever. 


Apropos of America, I am glad to see that Mr. 
Lawrence Gilman’s recent disparagement (in the 
New York Herald) of London as a musical centre 
is not being taken lying down. Even Mr. Ernest 
Newman, who is not in the habit of rushing into 
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the breach when London is attacked, puts up a 
defence. He makes a good point in answer to the 
charge that London ‘is obliged to be content with 
poor orchestras and fourth-rate conductors, except 
from occasional visits from wandering stars. like 
Koussevitsky, Weingartner, and others.’ As Mr. 
Newman says, our best native conductors are at 
least equal to the permanent American conductors. 
He might have underlined that word ‘ native.’ How 
many of America’s best conductors are Américan 
born and American trained ? As for those 
‘wandering stars,’ Mr. Newman replies that ‘the 
only fourth-rate conductors we have had in London 
during recent years were one or two who came over 
tousfrom America.’ And in regard to our apparent 
backwardness in opera (which is perhaps after all 
a sign of growing taste for real music), he shows 
that the boasted long operatic season at New York 
is mainly due to the large foreign element in that 
city—an element that ‘ensures support for certain 
operas, however bad they may be. ‘The Italians in 
New York, for instance, will flock to hear 
Montemezzi, not one of whose operas would stand 
any chance of popularity here.’ Well, America is 
welcome to all the ‘supremacy’ of that sort she can 
lay her hands on. 


The odd thing is that the real cause for London’s 

indeed, England’s—inability to maintain her old 
standard of orchestral playing, or to produce a 
large proportion of new operatic or orchestral 
works, is merely touched on casually by Mr. 
Gilman at the beginning of his indictment, and 
then dropped. He says our decline is due to 
‘reasons chiefly economic,’ and then proceeds to 
belabour us for the results of our poverty, holding 
up ‘the rich diversity of musical experiences’ 
enjoyed by New Yorkers, who are bidden to 
“glance toward London and count their blessings.’ 
I am always amazed and amused by the apparent 
ease with which Americans are able to forget the 
substantial reasons for the poverty that handicaps 
music in this country. It is necessary to remind 
Mr. Gilman that America is rich and England is 
hard-up. I make no complaint on that score; I 
merely state the fact. America having won the 
European War (on the post, so to speak, and 
without committing the fatal blunder of going 
through a leng campaign) is naturally flourishing. 
England, on the other hand, spent several years in 
expensively and industriously losing the war, and 
is just as naturally out of pocket. Hence those 
“reasons chiefly economic,’ which are ample 
justification for any shortcomings in our musical 
life. We are merely cutting our coat according to 
our cloth—an operation that should call for 
sympathy, especially from the creditor to whose 
demands the shortage of cloth is largely due. 


I seem to be unable to get away from America 
this month. A visitor, from Niagara, writes : 


Will you permit an American who has been beguiling 
a few moments of a holiday in England by perusing 








* Orpheus,’ by one W. J. Turner, to inquire what you 
would have done to the thing in your columns if it had 
originated in the United States ? 
Evidently I seem to have given a quite unfounded 
impression that I am not an enthusiast concerning 
the music and musical literature of the U.S.A.! 

As I have not yet read ‘ Orpheus,’ I cannot say 
what I would have done about it had it been 
written by an American. I may tell my corre- 
spondent, however, that I have more than once in 
this journal fallen foul of the author of * Orpheus,’ 
none the less frankly because he happens to be an 
Englishman and a personal acquaintance. There 
will, however, be no need for me to deal drastically 
with the book, as a sufficiently outspoken review 
from a colleague appeared in last month’s AZusical 
Times. 

Among the letters I have received on over- 
doing things is a long and interesting one from a 
well-known teacher and choral conductor. He is 
emphatic in his agreement as to the overworking 
of the Elizabethan revival, and gives examples of 
very dull specimens he has recently endured. 
He then goes on to say that, partly as a result of 
the Elizabethan fever, the reaction against the 
so-called ‘tyranny of the bar-line’ has gone too 
far, and he cites as evidence the performances ‘of 
a choir trained by one of the anti-bar brigade,’ in 
which the singing was so loose, and so free from 
the ‘tyranny,’ that at times the parts got badly 
out. That this is a true bill will be agreed by 
many whose lot it is to hear choral singing up and 
down the country. The trouble comes from the 
question of the bar being approached in the 
wrong way. Instead of talking nonsense about 
eliminating the bar-line, conductors should teach 
their choirs not to misuse it. Was the bar-line 
ever a hindrance to any singer or player who had 
been taught to phrase? Were there no good 
rhythmical performances before a few people 
suddenly discovered that the bar-line was 
“tyrannous’? That certain early choral writers 
didn’t use it was due to several good reasons that 
were peculiar to their period and circumstances- 
for example, the use of single voice-parts by 
singers. Nevertheless, the bar-line has long been, 
and will long be, an_ indispensable feature 
of musical notation, and any performer or 
conductor who lets it prove a hindrance simply 
doesn’t know his job. I go even farther: if I 
had to choose between an over-barred performance 
and one of the over-emancipated type alluded to by 
my correspondent, I should hold up all my hands 
and feet for the ‘tyranny’ every time. It would 
probably be nearer to the composer's intentions, 
and would also carry the sense of security that is 
not the least factor in one’s enjoyment of a 
performance. 


Two further examples of overdoing things have 
just come my way. ‘This time the exaggeration is 
in connection with Monteverde and other early 
composers. In the May number of Zo/vs (quoted 
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in the Musical Courier), Eugene Borrel makes 
fantastic claims on behalf of some 17th- and 1 8th- 
century pioneers. Thus: 

All the inventions attributed to Wagner. . . are 
found united in the works of Monteverde, completely 
and artistically realised. 

Note that there is no qualification — ° 4// the inven- 
tions . . .’; and they are not merely foreshadowed 
or experimental: they are ‘completely and artistic- 
ally realised.’ In other words, Wagner developed 
nothing from, and added nothing to, the music- 
drama of Monteverde. Nor is Wagner the only 
modern to be put in his place, well in the back 
row. Mr. Borrel, still doing nothing by halves, 
goes on to say that in the 17th century ‘are found 
combinations of an ingeniousness and beauty never 
since equalled.’ What, never? 


On our side of the Atlantic we have another 
laudatory temports acti of the whole-hogger type in 
Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch. 
when I first sat under Mr. Dolmetsch and all the 
little Dolmetsches, and enjoyed their delightful 
old instruments and music, but I have to part 
company with him over his extravagant claims on 
behalf of his beloved consorts of viols. In the 
prospectus of the Haslemere Festival, for example, 
he quotes Thomas Mace and the Abbé Maugars 
on the emotional effects of the music of their day, 
and adds: 

If these descriptions are true, music, in its evolu- 
tion during the last three centuries, has lost sight of 
its highest ideals, its most sublime mission, what- 
ever else it may have acquired in other ways. 

And he proceeds to say that Mace and the 
Abbé spoke the truth, ‘for the same music 
produces the same results to-day when it is heard 
under proper conditions.’ Much better reasoning 
than this will be needed to convince me that our 
art reached its culminating point nearly three 


hundred years ago, long before Bach and Beethoven | 


True, Mr. Dolmetsch brings forward 
At the 1925 


were born. 
evidence as to these ‘same results.’ 
Haslemere Festival, we are told, 
‘ performers and auditors were transported to 
another sphere where pure joy and rapture replaced the 


cares of life. People from alien countries, former 
enemies who had looked upon one another With 
suspicion, became friends. Peace and goodwill 


reigned in every heart ; we all felt better and happier 
men and women. 
The prospectus winds up with a reference to 
‘the profound English Consorts of Viols, the highest 


summit of pure music’—the String Quartets of | 


Mozart and Beethoven being placed a good way 
down the slope, presumably. Advocacy of this 
unbalanced sort does no good whatever, least of 
all to the early English composers whose music we 
are all beginning to appreciate—with reservations. 
In certain forms of music perfection was 
undoubtedly achieved centuries ago (a statement 
which does not imply that perfection has not since 
been reached again). For instance, many perfect 
examples of melody were produced in the palmy 


\ days of plainsong, and another peak was reached 


I was a mere youngster | 





in the vocal polyphony of Byrd and Palestrina. But, 
for obvious reasons, concerted instrumental forms 
had to wait till comparatively recent times before 
anything approaching a similarly high standard 
could be reached. There is much that is delightful 
in these old English string works, and, given 
the right fruitful soil, they may even do all 
Mr. Dolmetsch claims in the way of inducing 
enemies to fall on one another’s necks. But to 
ask us to regard them as higher achievements, 
either artistically or emotionally, than (say) the 
* Rasoumovsky’ Quartets (for this is Mr. Dolmetsch’s 
claim, reduced to plain English), is to ask a long 
sight too much. (The quotations from Mace and 
Maugars, alluded to above, raise a further point 
that I have long wanted to discuss. I hope to 
| deal with it next month.) 


I have to thank an Uckfield correspondent for 
the copy of an air in an old set of pianoforte duet 
‘variations called “The Fall of Paris.’ It diflers 
| considerably from the tune sent by Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, and is even less like the melody of 
Ca ira’ as given in ‘Grove.’ Evidently the tune 
went the rounds, and by the time the numerous 
variation-mongers had done their worst, it would 
hardly be recognised by its composer. Anyway, 





so far as “The Fall of Paris’ is concerned, I’m 
through. So no more variants, please. 
| From a recently published translation of * Auf 


| fliigeln des Gesangen,’ I take this couplet : 


Violets fondly titter and prattle, 
And gaze at the stars above. 


| Pooh! a tittering violet is nothing. 
hear our hollyhocks guflaw. 


You should 
} 
| 


LIFE 
TOLSTOY 


MUSIC IN TOLSTOY'S 
By HIS SON, COUNT SERGIUS 
Translated by Aylmer Maude 


(Concluded from July Number, page 6%) 
| Prof. A. B. Goldenweizer, of the 
| Conservatoire, an eminent musician, always prized 
|Tolstoy’s opinions about music. In a lecture on 
|that theme, while not agreeing with many of my 
| father’s negative judgments concerning certain com- 
| positions, he acknowledged that he had true and 
| fine musical taste, and that he loved only truly good 


|music. Here are some of his odfter dicta: 


25 August, 1905.—Tolstoy remarked: ‘What I 
| value almost more than anything in Haydn is his 
cheerfulness.’ Tolstoy said that Haydn's 
Symphonies please him more when played four- 
handed on the pianoforte, than by an_ orchestra. 
In reply to the question why this was so, he said: 
‘The first reason is that the possibility of perfection 
in the performance is in inverse proportion to the 
| number of performers. The more instruments there 
| are the more is the purity of the sound dissipated, 
since absolutely pure accord and intonation are 
| impossible: finally rhythmic exactitude is almost 
| wnattainable when there are many performers. The 
| second reason is a subjective one of my own: 
| for me the brightness of colours does not aid, but 
| hinders, the strength of the impression.’ 


Moscow 
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17 July, 1908.—\n Liszt there is an absence of the 
completeness of the old masters, of the clearness of 
the whole which makes one feel ‘so it must be and it 
can’t be otherwise.’ But with him it is all invented, 
and not clear. Tolstoy said that the new music, since 
Chopin, is strange to him—it is the decline of art. 

I am always afraid that this is a sign of old age— 
only to recognise the old things. However, the same 
is happening in literature. 


# September.—The understanding of music comes 
with time. Forty years ago K. A. Islavin played 
Chopin as something perfectly new, and it seemed 
obscure. 


6 September.—In art the chief thing is to say some- 
thing new—something of your own. All the great 
artists can be distinguished by that. Take Mendelssohn 
—his music is beautiful, but still it is like everybody’s. 
But it is necessary to say something that is one’s own. 
Beethoven—I do not like him, but he possesses that 
quality. You never know in advance what he is going 
to say. 

29 July, 1909.—Do you remember what Schopenhauer 
said about music ? When you listen to music it is as 
if something remained unsaid, there is something 
unsatisfying. That is perfectly true. 


6 August.—It is astonishing what music is! Why 
do certain auditory combinations gladden one, agitate 
one, grip one, while to others we remain perfectly 
indifferent ? In other arts that is more intelligible. 
In painting and literature an element of rationality is 
involved, here there is nothing but a combination of 
sounds, but what power! I think that music is the 
most vivid practical proof of the spirituality of our 
nature. 


Dr. Makovitski, when living at Yasnaya Polyana, | 
The following extracts from | 


kept a detailed Diary. 
it relate to music at Yasnaya Polyana : 


2? December, 1907.—This morning Sibor (violinist), 
Bukinik (violoncellist), and Goldenweizer played. In 
the evening we had a concert. They played Mozart, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Arensky. Tolstoy liked Mozart, 
and still more Haydn. He said: ‘I particularly love 
Haydn. He has modesty—that artistic self-denial 
when an author does not show himself.’ He was 
specially pleased with the Aiva/e, in which Hungarian 
melodies are heard. ‘I think Haydn was of Croatian 


origin, lived among the Croatians, and made use 
of their folk-tunes.’ Goldenweizer confirmed this. 
After listening to Beethoven, Tolstoy remarked: 


‘I remained tranquil and admired the artists’ per- 
formance.’ When those present began to be enthusiastic 
about Beethoven, he said: ‘I think that you are 
pretending. Mozart does not do it, but Beethoven 
began to combine the inner content with external 
effects, and among his followers only external effects 
are left.’ 


Arensky’s Trio also pleased him. On Sibor’s 


remarking that Tchaikovsky’s fame would not last | 


long, Tolstoy said : 
Tchaikovsky 


ones. 


has admirable things and has poor 
You know that Beethoven also had poor things. 
But the public cries up everything that Beethoven 
wrote ! 


In the evening Tolstoy said : 
Old as I am, I do not know how to define 


music ; but it is good in that it unites people in one 
and the same feeling. 


Landovska also played old French dances, ‘La 
Chasse,’ of John Bull, and the old Italians. ‘A return 
to the old does not narrow but widens music’s 
domain,’ said Tolstoy. 
that Landovska had confirmed his opinion that 


In the evening, he remarked | religious art. 
jnot know how to define music, he added: 


. . « the flowering period of music was in the 17th, 

| 18th, and up to the beginning of the 19th century, 

| But from that time began its decline. 

That day Tolstoy, as it were, surfeited himself on 
music. As‘he went off to bed, he said: ‘Music isa 
|good thing—but it is still better to be without 
| music.’ 

Among other things he said: ‘Sculpture, music, 
painting, and the art of oratory, will not endure 
mediocrity.’ 





We have seen that throughout his life Tolstoy 
|was concerned with the questions: (1.) What is 
'music? And why does it so strongly move people? 
| Wherein lies the secret of its effect? (2.) What 
| purpose should music serve? Is its effect on peoplea 
| good one? 

| We have seen that already in early youth he wrote: 
|*Music is a means of arousing and transmitting 
| certain feelings by means of sounds.’ In ‘Childhood 
| and Youth’ he calls music the recollection of feelings. 
| Sometimes he said: ‘Music is the recollection of 
| what has never been.’ 

| In 1906, when he was an old man, he expressed 
| the same thought in a letter to his wife : 





The other day I thought this about music: Music 
| is the stenography of feeling. When we speak we 

express the feelings which accompany what we are 

saying by the lowering, the raising, the strength, and 
the rapid or deliberate sequence, of sounds—we express 

by words the objects and the events we witness. But 
music transmits only the combinations and sequences 
of those feelings, without ideas, forms, or events. 
This thought explained to me what I experience when 
listening to music. 


In this explanation of music’s action on_ its 
hearers, Tolstoy comes nearest to Schopenhauer, 
who says that music never expresses the phenomenal 
world (concrete appearances) but only the essence 
of phenomena—in a word, will itself. It does 
|not express some definite joy or sorrow, this or 
‘that pleasure or suffering, fear or impulse, but 
| merely joy, grief, pleasure, suffering, terror, impulse, 


and so on, in general; it is the abstract and 
|general essence of those spiritual movements, 


| irrespective of the circumstances of time and place. 

| In Tolstoy’s explanation of the action of musie 
on the hearer, Schopenhauer’s influence is felt. 
| However, Tolstoy himself did not seem satisfied with 
‘his explanation. Some measure of perplexity 
{remained in his soul: Why do sounds touch us, 
| agitate us, delight us? And when quite old, in 1907, 
the said to Dr. Makovitski, ‘Old as I am, I still do not 
| know how to define music.’ 

Feeling doubtful as to “he cause of the action of 
| music on mankind, Tolstoy felt no doubt about ‘he 
| importance of music, the aim towards which music 
|should strive. About that he expressed himself 
definitely both in private conversation and in his 
| work on art. In the latter, he gives art in general two 
}aims: either to serve the religious understanding of 
| life, the establishment of the relation between God 
|and man, or to serve as a means of union among 
| men. The former category of works of art he called 
| ‘ religious art,’ the second ‘universal art.’ Music he 
| classifies as belonging to the latter category. Music 
| promotes the union and intercourse of men with one 
| another, but it is foreign to the calls of duty ; it is 
pflichtloses Genuss, as Kant phrased it—it is not 
Having said to Makovitski that he did 


* But, 
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— 


is good in that it 
In his opinion, in the 


musi 
and the same feeling.’ 


fact that it ‘unites people in one and the same 


feeling’ lies the purpose of music. Hence his 
demand that music should embrace a wide circle of 
people, especially those of the working classes. For 
that reason he mentions as pre-eminently real art, 
the musical creations springing from the people, and 


after that the music of various composers. That was 


why he considered songs and dance-tunes, folk-songs, 
the Valses of Strauss, and gipsy songs, playing 
on the balalayka and even on the concertina, and 
so on, to be real art; he considered that if such art 
of the lower order infected the hearers with certain 
feelings, it achieved its purpose. Nor did he fear to 
love and to praise what are called hackneyed pieces. 
Of course he acknowledyed that there is music and 
music—music of a high and of a low kind, trivial 
music, and even music that serves base ends. But 
first of all he demanded that it should be 
accessible to the great mass of hearers. In his 
opinion music serves its fundamental purpose the 
less the narrower is the circle of those who 
comprehend it. He even classed himself among 
those who have spoilt their taste on erudite and 
exceptional music, and he therefore distrusted his 
own hkings. 

If I may express my own opinion, it seems 
to me that there is some exaggeration in the 
demand that every musical production should be 
intelligible to a wide circle of people. In order to 
feel music properly, it is necessary to be somewhat 
familiar with musical language. And as long as that 
language is but little diffused, the circle of those who 
understand it must necessarily be narrow. In order 
that serious music should become accessible to the 


great mass of the people, the mass must learn to 
| 


understand that music. 
But I think my father was right in indicating that 


composers who make their musical language obscure, | 


in their search for interesting but artificial effects, 
take a wrong road. Those far-fetched productions, 
even if they some day become intelligible to the great 
mass, will not afford them pleasure. The future 
belongs to those musicians who manifest their 
inspiration in a serious, clear, and intelligible musical 
language. And we must also agree with Tolstoy 
that to amuse a small group of idle people should 
not be the aim of art. Art is a serious and important 
matter, and necessary to all men. 


[The extracts given above are from a series of 
articles, written by Tolstoy’s children and intimate 
friends, which are to be published in book-form by 


Messrs. Allen & Unwin under the title of ‘ Family | 


Views of Tolstoy.,—Ep1Tor. ] 











* The Bradford Festival of Chamber Music (October 5 
and 6) holds out a very attractive scheme. 
concerts each day, at 11.15 to 3 (with an hour’s interval) 
and 7.30 to 9.30. The works announced include String 
Sextets by Brahms and Schonberg (‘Verklarte Nacht’); 
Pianoforte (Quintets by Elgar, Fauré, and Franck; Bax’s 
Quintets for oboe and strings, and harp and strings ; 
Ravel’s Introduction and Allegro for harp, string quartet, 
flute, and clarinet; String (Quartets by Beethoven, 
Franck, Dvorak, Goossens, Debussy, &c. The players are 
the Virtuoso String (Quartet, William Murdoch, Gwendolen 
Mason, Leon Goossens, Haydn Draper, Robert Murchie, 
James Lockyer, and Ambrose Gauntlett. Information as 
to tickets, &c. (early application is necessary), from the 
hon. secretary, (Jueen’s Hall, Bradford. 


There will be | 


unites people in one} PLAYFORD: SOME HITHERTO UNNOTICED 


CATALOGUES OF EARLY MUSIC 
By WILLIAM C. SMITH 
(OF the British Museum) 


(Concluded from July number, page 639) 


ma ; ; . ; 
| The last section of the Second Catalogue is headed 


|* Musick-Books printed for John Carr. Playford 
{had close business relations with Carr, who had a 
shop at the Middle Temple Gate. One of Carr’s 
| publications referred to is of particular interest, as 
|no copy of it is known. It is offered as ‘ Twenty 
| Sets of Triple [Tripla] Concordia, containg 
[ste] Choice Airs in 3 parts, viz. Treble Mean and 
Bss, at 2s. 6¢. each Set.’ This work is described in 
ja later catalogue (Harl. 5936/422-428) as _ by 
i\*Mr. Lock and Mr. Robert Smith,’ and offered at 
| as. Kidson points out that it is referred to on one 
|of Carr’s publications as having been issued in 1667, 
| It does not occur, however, in Clave!l’s 1675 catalogue, 
but is listed in the edition of 1680. The first notice 
of the work in the Term Catalogues is in November, 
1676, where it is described as ‘Never before 
published.” Matthew Locke’s share in ‘Tripla 
Concordia’ appears to have escaped the notice of 
his biographers. Robert Smith cannot easily be 
identified. Presumably he was the composer 
1647(?)-75) whose work is reviewed in the 
|. Wusical Antiguary, April, 1911, and compositions 
lof whom exist in Clifford’s ‘Divine Services 
j and Anthems,’ 1664; Locke’s * Melothesia,’ 1673; 
| Playford’s ‘Choice Songs and Ayres,’ First Book, 
| 1673; the British Museum Manuscript Department, 
) and elsewhere. ‘A Division on a Ground for two 
| Violins,’ by a ‘Robert Smith,’ occurs in Playford’s 
| * Division-Violin,’ 1685. 
| The John Carr works advertised in the Catalogue 








jalso include twenty sets of Locke’s ‘* Musick in 
| Psyche... & in the Tempest,’ at 1s, each 
book. 


| At the end of the Catalogue is an advertisement of 
|‘ Books lately printed . . . and sold by Hen. Playford.’ 
It includes ‘The fourth Part of the Banquet of 
Musick, it being the Newest Book of Songs printed.’ 
The date on the title-page of this work is 1690 
| approximately, therefore, the date of the Catalogue, 
| One other item amongst the‘ Books lately printed’ 
|calls for special mention before turning to the Third 
| Catalogue of the series. It is ‘Mr. Farmer’s second 
|Consort of Musick with his Elogy, set by Mr. 
Henry Purcel.’ Only an imperfect set of Farmer's 
First Consort is known (B.M. K. c. 4), although 
advertised in the Playford Catalogue under 
review in sets of fifty. In the Third Catalogue 
(Harl. 5936/147), the two sets of Consorts 
appear as ‘20 Sets of Mr. Farmers first sett of 
tunes printed in 4to’ and ‘20 of the 2d setts of 
|Mr. Farmers tunes printed in 4to,’ and in the 
Fourth Catalogue (Harl. 5936/422-428) as ‘Mr. Tho. 
Farmer’s ist and 2d Sett, with an Elegy upon the 
Author, 4 Parts.’ The ‘ Banquet of Musick, Fourth 
Book,’ 1690, advertises 





Mr. Tho. Farmer's Concert of Musick (the first Part) 
containing 33 Lessons. The second Part of 
Mr. Tho. Farmer’s Concert of Musick, being the last 
Remains left by him; to which is added, an Elegy 
on the Death of the Author, set by Mr. Henry Purcell. 


This ‘Second Consort’ is advertised in the Term 
Catalogue, June, 1690, but no copy of it is known, 
The earliest edition of the Purcell ‘Elegy’ has been 
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assumed hitherto to be that in ‘ Orpheus Britannicus,’ 
vol. ii. (1702), and from which it has been concluded 


(‘Grove’) that Farmer died before 1695, while 
Davey gives the date 1693. A more accurate 
estimate would be 1690, or earlier, as the ‘Second 
Consort’ was a posthumous publication prefaced by 
the Purcell Elegy. 

The Third Catalogue (Harl. 5936147) is a small 
octavo of sixteen payes, three hundred and six Music 
items, and a hundred and thirty of Divinity, Physic, 
Law, &c. The title-page reads : 

A Catalogue of Ancient and Modern Musick Books, 
both Vocal and Instrumental with Divers Treatises 
about the same, and Several Musical Instruments . . 
which will be Sold at Dewing’s Coffee-House in 
Popes-Head Alley near the Royal Exchange, on 
Thursday, December the 17th, 1691, [No imprint.] 


As has already been pointed out, this is a copy of 
the earliest music auction sale catalogue of which 
we have record. It is not unique, another copy is 
in the British Museum at 821, i.9(27). It is ascribed 
to Playford because of the following advertisement 
on the last page : 

There is newly Printed the 2d Book of Apollo’s 
Banquet containing the Newest Tunes in use at the 
Publick Theatres and Dancing Schools, sold by Hen. 
Playford, at the Temple-Church, and most Musick 
Shops in London. 


*Apollo’s Banquet’ is dealt with in the notes on 
the Fourth Catalogue of the series. Amongst the 
items to be offered by auction in the Third Catalogue 
are the following rarities : Peri’s ‘ Euridice,’ Caccini’s 
*Euridice,’ Cosyn’s *‘ Psalms,’ and ‘ Parthenia.’ 

Works of which nothing appears to be known are 
listed as follows : 

The Musick of 


Chamber 

E. F. Esq. 

The Psalms of David 4 Voices, by Richard Mison. 

Scherza recitativi, are Ital. Songs, Di Signor Tarditi. 

Songs of sundry Natures for several voices, by George 
Bolton. [A song writer, ‘ Bolton,’ is mentioned 
in the B.M. Catalogue. ] 

French Songs for 4 voices, by Adam Baret. 

French Songs for 4 voices, D. P. D. Ronsard. 

The Books that Treat about Musick by Fred. Barthusiani. 

{This may refer to works by Fridericus Beurhusius, a 

16th-century theorist. ] 


the Louvre 4 parts by 


4G. Bon’s Phantasticks in 3 Books, fairly engraven 4to. 


*‘Cantica Sacra’ and the ‘ Banquet of Music’ are 
offered in lots of twenty in the Third Playford 
Catalogue. 

The title of the Fourth Catalogue (Harl. 5936/422- 
428) reads : 

A General Catalogue of ali the Choicest Musick- 
Books in English, Latin, Italian and French, both 
Vocal and Instrumental. Composed by the Best 
Masters in Europe, that have been from these Thirty 
Years, past, to the present Time: With all the 
plainest and easiest Instructions for Beginners on each 
particular Instrument. Sold for Henry Playford, at 
his Shop in the Temple-Change, Fleetstreet ; and are 
to be had here, and in most of the Cities and Publick 
Places in England, Ireland and Scotland. 


The Museum copy has been cut up, but it appears 
to have been originally a large single sheet folio. 
Like the previous Catalogues, it contains notices of 
a number of works not otherwise known or of 
particular interest to-day. Brief notes of some 
selected numbers follow here. 

‘Ayres Chacones, Divisions, and Sonata’s for 


— 


in Four Parts, by Mr. Banister.” No copy known, 
Grove states that it was published in 1691. 

‘Benj. Rogers Ayres, Jiggs, Sarabrands, &c. in 
Four Parts.’ No copy known. It may be the same 
work as that referred to in Grove, as follows : 





In 1653 he composed some airs in four parts for 
violins and organ, which were presented to the 
Archduke Leopold, afterwards Emperor of Germany, 
and favourably received by him. 


Following Rogers’s work in the Catalogue is an 
exactly similar title ascribed to a work of ‘Dr, 
Gibbon’s.’ Such a work by Gibbons cannot be 
traced. There is probably some confusion owing to 
a printer’s error. 

‘Mr. Robert Wilson’s Consort Three Parts, and 
Lyra-Viol.’ Neither composer nor work identified. 

‘Mr. Jenkin’s Royal Consort, fairly Prick’d’ 
Presumably one of the many works of the famous 
John Jenkins (1592-1678). Few of his compositions 
appear to have been printed. The British Museum 
recently acquired a very fine autograph manuscript 
set of movements in three parts (B.M. K.7. c. 2 (1)). 

‘Fantazies Ayres, &c. in 5 Parts, by Mr. Lock 
This work, apparently by Matthew Locke, appears 
to be otherwise unknown. 

‘Phillip Becket’s New Ayres.’ A_ hitherto un- 
recorded work by the composer who is represented 
in Playford’s ‘Division-Violin,” 1685, by ‘A 
Division on a Ground, Mr. P. B.,’ and described in 
the index of the 1695 edition of the same work as 
‘Mr. Becket.’ He is referred to in Eitner, and his 
name occurs from 1660-78 in Lafontaine’s ‘ The 
| King’s Musick.’ 
| * Blaire’s Sonatas.’ A quarto instrumental work of 
| which nothing appears to be known. 

‘Pett’s Sonata’s. Not priced. An _ English 
composer of this name is mentioned in Eitner as 
contributing a piece to a manuscript of 17th-century 
instrumental music in the British Museum, but 
Eitner’s referénce cannot be identified. No copy of 
the Sonatas referred to here can be traced. 

‘The Gentleman’s Diversion, or the Violin 
explain’d.’ This refers to the very rare work by 
John Lenton. ‘There is no copy in the B.M. 

‘The 1st and 2d Part of Apollo’s Banquet.’ -This 
work, a book for the treble violin, first published as 
an appendix to the 1665 edition of ‘The Dancing 
Master,’ afterwards had a varied career as a separate 
publication, and passed through at least eight 
editions. Copies are very rare to-day, and as there 
is a good deal of uncertainty as to the dates of the 
various editions, it may be useful to have the 
particulars as recorded in the Term Catalogues 
Arber). It was advertised in 1669 as a book for the 
Treble Violin, but the first advertisement in the 
Term Catalogues is 1670. This was followed by 
editions in 1677, 1682, 1684, 1687 (fifth edition), 
1690 (sixth edition). ‘The later issues of the work, 
if not the earlier, consisted of two or three parts, 
bound up together under the one title-page of 
‘Apollo’s Banquet.’ In 1691 appeared ‘ Apollo’s 
Banquet ... The Second Book,’ in 1692 ‘The 
Second Part of the Apollo’s Banquet .. . Also the 
First Part, both being bound together,’ evidently a 
re-issue of the 1690 edition with the 1691 Second 
Book. In 1693 ‘The First and Second Books of 
Apollo’s Banquet’ (seventh edition of the ‘ First Book’) 
were published, and in 1701 ‘Apollo’s Banquet,’ 
newly reviv’d . . . and contains six times as many 
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noted that the above recorded dates differ from those 
given in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ and 
in some other authorities, but they agree with the 
three available copies of the work. The 1696 
Clavell ‘General Catalogue’ mentions under folio 
music ‘Apollo’s Banquet, 2 Parts,’ and under 
quarto, octavo, &c., ‘ Tutor to the Violin ; or Apollo’s 
Banquet.’ There is no other evidence of a folio 
edition having been issued. 

A unique copy of the fifth edition, 1687, consisting 
of three parts (two hundred and forty tunes), is in 
the Glen Collection. The composers named in this 
edition are Banister, Baptist, Dyer, Farmer, Farrinel, 
Peasable, Purcell, and the work also contains a dance 
in the play of ‘Julius Cesar,’ one in ‘ Macbeth,’ and 
one in ‘The Northern Lass.’ . 

A copy of the sixth edition of ‘Apollo’s Banquet,’ 
1690, is in the British Museum (K. 4. b. 9), and is 
noted in the catalogues of the department. A copy 
of the seventh edition, 1693, has recently been 
acquired (B.M. K. 4. b. 22). The title-page reads, 
‘The First Book of Apollo’s Banquet ... The 
7th Edition Corrected: With new Additions.’ The 
work consists of three parts (a hundred and 
eighty-three tunes), and contains much that is not 
in the fifth and sixth editions, including tunes by 
Courtiville, music in the play of ‘The Maid’s Last 
Prayer, ‘Ayre by R. King,’ ‘Mr. Mountford’s 
Farewel by Mr. Mottley,’ ‘Mr. Mountford’s Farewell,’ 
tunes by Mr. Lenton, John Roffey, Mottley, and a 
dance in ‘The Marriage Hater Match’d.’ The few 
available particulars of the various composers 
mentioned can be obtained in the Museum catalogues 
and elsewhere, and the information in ‘Apollo’s 
Banquet’ is a valuable accession to the details 
hitherto known. A manuscript copy of the song in 
‘The Marriage Hater Match’d,’ by Thomas Tollett, 
is in the British Museum. 

Bound up with the seventh edition of the first book 
of ‘Apollo’s Banquet’ (B.M. K. 4. b. 22) is ‘ Apollo’s 
Banquet . . . The Second Book,’ 1691. The copy 
is unique. It is in two parts. The first consists of 
seventy-one tunes, two songs, two catches, and a 
chorus. The second part, entitled, ‘A New Addition 
to the Second Book of Apollo’s Banquet,’ contains 





eleven tunes. The composers’ names in the first part 
are Banister, Barrincloe, Courtiville, Finger, Franck, | 
Keller, King, Montfort, Peasable, Purcell, Tollett. | 
The Purcell items include five tunes from 
‘Amphitrion’ (one supplementary to the edition of | 
the Purcell Society) and the Catch in ‘ The Knight 
of Malta.’ Montfort (William Mountfort) contributes 
a number of Playhouse tunes, also tunes in the play, 
*The Greenwich Park,’ and a song, ‘When Celia | 
saw.’ Tollett has seven tunes from the play, ‘ Love 
for Money, or The Boarding School.’ Barrincloe 
(B. M. Berenclow) is represented by the song, 
*Love’s force can never be controlled.’ There is | 
also a dance from the play, ‘ All in Confusion.’ The | 
second part includes two more items from ‘ The 
Boarding School,’ a Scotch tune in ‘The Wife’s 
Excuse,’ and five tunes from Purcell’s ‘ King Arthur.’ 

One of the most interesting entries in the Fourth 
Playford Catalogue is the following reference to a 
very early book on the French Hautboy, ‘The 
Sprightly Companion, containing the plainest In- 
structions for the French Hautboy... The 2d 
Part to be Printed at Michaelmas-Term next.’ 
There is no evidence that the second part was ever 
published, but a copy of the first part has been 








| 
| 
| 





bound up with the two parts of ‘ Apollo’s Banquet’ 
(B.M. K. 4. b. 22) mentioned above. The complete 
title is as follows : 


The Sprightly Companion: Being a Collection of 
the best Foreign Marches, Now play’d in all Camps. 
With Two Farewells at the Funeral of the late Queen, 
One of Four Parts, by Mr. Peasible; The other of 
Three Parts, by Mr. Tollett ; and several other Tunes. 
Design’d Chiefly for the Hautboy; Yet Proper for the 
Flute, Violin, and other Instruments: Also Plain and 
Easy Directions for Playing on the Hautboy. The 
First of this kind Publish’d. London, Printed by 
J. Heptinstall, for Henry Playford, at his Shop near 
the Temple-Church, or at his House in Arundel-Street 
inthe Strand. 1695. Price Sixpence. 


From the Term Catalogues, it is apparent, that ‘The 
Sprightly Companion’ was published in Trinity Term 
(1695), but in the Easter Term Catalogue of the same 
year appears the following entry : 

Plain and easie directions to a young beginner to 
learn the French Hautboy; with several Out-landish 
[¢.¢., foreign] Marches and other Tunes, not only 
proper for that Instrument, but also for the Violin and 
Flute: and The Queen’s Farewell, in four Parts, by 
Mr. Peasible; and another by Mr. Tollet, in Three 
Parts. 

This reference is presumably an advance notice of 
‘The Sprightly Companion.’ The interesting preface 
of this work is given here in full : 

To the Reader. 

One would wonder the French Hauthoy should 
obtain so great Esteem in all the Courts of Christendom, 
as to have the Preference to any other single Instru- 
ment. Indeed it looks strange at first sight: But on 
the other hand, if a Man considers the Excellency and 
Use of it, this Wonder will soon vanish: Of whom a 
great Lover of Musick gives this Encomium : 

Musick will give our hardest Labours Ease ; 

The Hautboy Charms in War, the //sfe in Peace. 


Where Love or Honour calls, these Sounds 
inspire ; 

This charms with Love, 7hat Courage sets on 
fire. 


For besides its Inimitable charming Sweetness of 
Sound (when well play’d upon) it is also Majestical 
and Stately, and not much Inferiour to the Trumpet ; 
and for that reason the greatest Heroes of the Age 
(who sometimes despise Strung-Instruments) are 
infinitely pleased with This for its brave and sprightly 
Tone. 

And whereas most other single Wind-Instruments 
(especially the Flute) go so very high, for want of the 
lower Notes, that it is impossible to play upon them 
in Consort with the Violin, &c. The Hautboy is free 
from this defect, and may be play’d upon in Consort, 
without transposing or advancing the Key. 

Some Men, I must confess, endeavour to Decry the 
Hautboy, pretending the Learners must blow so hard, 
that it is apt to bloat their Faces, and prejudice their 
Lungs: But this is a meer Mistake, as will be found 
on Experience ; For all that play upon this instrument 
to a reasonable perfection, know, That with a good 
Reed it goes as easie and as soft as the Flute. 

Now since the Hautboy is so fine and usefull an 
Instrument, and so portable a Companion ; pity it is, no 
Introduction for playing upon it was ever extant in 
Print. ’Tis for that Reason alone I have now publisht 
this small Piece, which contains such exact Rules and 
Methods for that purpose, that there is nothing 
wanting, only the Time ; for which I referr you to the 
Apollo’s Banquet; in which is not only the best 
Instruction for Time, but above a Hundred Tunes 
proper for this Instrument ; so that any Man, without 
the Trouble or Charge of a Master, may, in a little time, 
arrive to a Perfection therein: Which is the only Aim 
and Design of Yours J. B. 
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The writer ‘J. B.’ has not been identified, although 
the same initials occur in ‘The Most Pleasant 
Companion . . . for the Recorder or Flute,’ 1681, and 
also in Greeting’s ‘The Pleasant Companion . . . for 
the Flagelet,’ 1682. Following the preface of ‘The 
Sprightly Companion’ are three pages of directions, 
one page of Henry Playford advertisements, and twelve 
pages of music, consisting of ‘ Mr. Paisible’s Tunes for 
French Haut-boy,’ ‘A Scotch Tune,’ ‘The Duke of 
Savoy’s March,’ ‘The King of Poland’s March,’ ‘ The 
Grand Seigniors March,’ ‘The Spanish March,’ ‘The 
Swisse March,’ ‘The Great Mogulls March,’ 
*Morocco’s March,’ ‘The French Musketeers March,’ 
‘A Minuet,’ ‘Cybelle by Mr. Baptista Lully,’ ‘The 
Queen’s Farewell in 4 Parts by Mr. Paisible,’ ‘The 
Queen’s Farewell in 3 Parts by Mr. Tollett.’ 

*Tollett and Lentell’s Setts in 3 Parts.’ Pre- 
sumably ‘A Consort of Musick of Three Parts, 
Composed by John Lenton & Tho. Tollett,’ 1692, of 
which only an imperfect Base Viol part is known 
(B.M. K.2. c. 14). Another work by John Lenton 
appears later on in the same Playford catalogue : 

A Three-Part Consort of New Musick ; consisting 
of Overtures, Trio’s and Ayres, &c. with Variety of 

Fancy, for Violins, Flutes, Trumpets and Hautboys ; 

with a Figured Bass for the Harpsicord, Lute, Xc. 

Both by John Lenton. 


No copy. of this work by Lenton is available. A 
second edition was advertised in the Term Cata- 
logues, 1698. The work may have been an enlarged 
edition of Lenton and Tollett’s ‘Consort,’ completed 
by Lenton alone as Tollett died in 1696. Both 
composers are referred to in Grove, Eitner, &c., and 
earlier in this article. ‘The Division Violin, 1685, 
contains a ‘Division called Tollet’s Ground,’ and a 
‘Division to a Ground, Mr. George Tollet.’ The 
first of these Divisions, ascribed to Thomas Tollett, 
is well known. The relationship between George and 
Thomas Tollett is not clear. It is interesting to note 
that Thomas Tollett was appointed ‘One of the 
twenty-four musicians in ordinary to his Majesty, in 
the place and upon the decease of Robert Carr,’ 
January 9, 169% (Lafontaine, ‘The King’s Musick’). 
Robert Carr was the son of Playford’s business-friend 
John Carr. Tollett was succeeded in the appoint- 
ment of musician-in-ordinary by John Eccles, 
September 2, 1696. 

‘Mons. Visie’s Guittar-book in a large Quarto on 
Copper-Plates, bound : Dedicated to the French King.’ 
This is a copy of the very rare and beautiful ‘ Luire 
de Guittarre,’ by Robert de Visée (B.M. K.1. k.12) 
referred to in an article in the Musical Times, 
October, 1924. 

At the end of the Playford Catalogue are the 
following advertisements : 

There will be Publish’d next Michaelmas-Term the 

First Book of Dr. Blow’s Choice Songs ; viz. 

1. Go perjur’d Man, with all its parts. 
2. Septimius and Acme. 
3. In vain, in vain, brisk God of Love. 
4. If mighty wealth. 
With Two New Songs lately Compos’d: And also 
the 3d Book of the 2d Volume of Delicize Musicxe 
will be Publish’d Michaelmas-Term next. 


There is no trace of a copy of the book of Blow’s 
Songs. ‘Go perjured man’ and ‘In vain’ appeared 
in ‘ Choice Ayres,’ Fourth’ Book, 1683, and ‘If mighty 
wealth’ in ‘ The Theater of Music,’ Third Book, 1686. 
The Third Book of the Second Volume of ‘ Deliciz 
Music’ is not known. The four books of the first 
volume and the first two of the second volume are 





— 


advertised earlier in the Catalogue, and copies exist 
in the B.M. and R.C.M. 

From an investigation of the items in the Fourth 
Playford Catalogue, it is clear that it dates from 
about 1697, thus bringing the conclusion of these 
unique records of musical activity down to the 
threshold of the 18th century. 


NEW LIGHT ON LATE TUDOR COMPOSERS 
By W. H. 
XIX.—JOHN MARBECK 


GRATTAN FLOOD 


Most of our musical historians fall into a trap by 
reason of following the account given of John 
Marbeck by Foxe, in his ‘Acts and Monuments.’ [n 
this remarkable book, Foxe makes the blunder of 
including Marbeck as one of the martyrs of 1543. 
Dr. James Gairdner, in his ‘Lollardy and the 
Reformation’ (vol. i., p. 344), writes : 

Foxe had, unluckily, in his first edition, consigned to 
the flames, in 1543, John Marbeck, the celebrated 
organist of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, who was 
pardoned, and lived long afterwards, continuing still 
to play the organ in St. George’s Chapel. 


The biographical data of Marbeck ‘whose name is 
also spelled ‘ Merbeck’ in our usual reference books), 
cannot always ‘be reconciled with documentary 
evidence. For instance, he is said to have been born 
in 1523, but this is surely an error. He was born, 
apparently, almost certainly, ten years earlier, in 1514, 
as he was a chorister of St. George’s, Windsor, in 
1529, and was appointed a lay-clerk, ¢. 1538, 
becoming organist in 1540, at the age of twenty-six. 
There is good reason for claiming him as a 
Yorkshire man. While still a chorister, he gave him- 
self to composition, and in 153%, wrote a five-part 
Mass, entitled ‘Per arma justitia,’ which, with a 
number of other Masses, is included in William 
Forrest’s* collection. He also composed a hymn for 
three voices, printed by Sir John Hawkins. 

Marbeck was a strong ‘reformer,’ and hence his 
opinions were regarded at Court as heretical. On 
March 18, 1543, the Privy Council ordered the arrest 
of Marbeck, Testwood, and Bennet, and on the 
following day Marbeck was committed to the 
Marshalsea. Another ‘reformer,’ Robert Wisdom 
(a clerical musician, and translator of some of 
the Psalms), was imprisoned on May 14 following, 
but recanted on July 7. Testwood (a singing 
man of Windsor), Anthony Peerson (a _ preacher), 
and Henry Filmer (a _ tailor) were publicly 
burned at Windsor, on July 28, 1543. Marbeck, 
owing to his musical abilities, was not executed, but 
was detained in prison till the following October, 
when he was liberated owing to the influence of 
Bishop Gardiner. He expressed regret for his 
writings against the Mass, and was pardoned by 
Privy Seal on September 24, and under the Great 
Seal on October 4, 1543, he being therein described 
as ‘organ player a/ias yeoman, of New Windsor.’ 
Incidentally, it may be mentioned that John Heywood 
(musician dramatist) was also indicted for heresy on 
February 15, 1544, but recanted on March 7, and 
was pardoned on June 30. (Patent Rolls.) 

From 1543 to 1547 Marbeck concealed his opinions, 
but after the accession of King Edward VI., he 
became an open defender of the new doctrines, and 





* Davey tells us that Forrest ‘was subsequently known as a rigid) 
Papist,’ and he gives the date of the collection as ‘ written in 1530.’ 
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in 1550 published his Conc ordance, dedicated to! 
Edward VL., in which he describes himself as having | 
been 
brought up in your Highness’s College of 
Windsor, in the study of music and playing on organs, 
wherein I consumed vainly the greatest part of my life. 


He had at this date a deputy-organist, George 
Thexton, 
(October 26, 1550) 

In 1550, Marbeck published his * Boke of Common 
Praier Noted,’ in which he adapted the old Catholic 
plainchant tunes (Sarum use) to the English Service 


—that is, the first prayer-book of Edward VI. 
including the ‘Benedictus’ and ‘Agnus Dei,’ but 


omitting the Litany. In the same year he graduated 
Mus. Doc. at Oxford. 

Some writers tell us that after the year 1551 
Marbeck gave up his post as organist of Windsor, 
and devoted his attention to theological and con- 
troversial works. But this is an error. He was 
replaced in 1553 by Thomas Preston, who, however, 
was deprived in 1564. Marbeck was again organist 
in the early years of Queen Elizabeth, as we are 
informed by Dr. Nicholas Harpsfield, the deprived 
Archdeacon of Canterbury, who in the year 1561 
published ‘Dialogi Sex,’ from which the following 
paragraph, castigating Foxe for his account of the 
alleged martyrs, is of interest : 

For behold, you have John Marbeck, the organist 
of Windsor, in the year 1543 and 28 July, ‘undergoing 
martyrdom at the fire with cheerful constancy’ (I quote 
the words of Foxe). But he is yet living, and chants 
as beautifully, and plays the organ as skilfully, at 
Windsor, as he was wont to do. 

Between the years 1574 and 1584 Marbeck 
published a number of books, in only one of which 
music is touched on, viz., in his *‘Booke of Notes 
and Commonplaces’ (1581) sw ‘Musicke.’ His last 
book was ‘A Dialogue between Youth and Olde Age’ 


1584). For many years he had given up the active 
duties of organist, as we find Richard Farrant 
organist, as well as master of the choristers, of 


Windsor from 1564 to 1580. Of course, it is well to 
note that Marbeck’s appointment was ‘for life,’ and 
he retained his post as honorary organist till his 
death «. 1585. This date (1585) is merely assumed, 
inasmuch as John Mundy is said to have succeeded 
Marbeck in 1588. 

As has frequently been pointed out, Marbeck’s 
setting of the Book of Common Prayer was purely 
syllabic and not of a high standard, yet he deserves 
inclusion among the late Tudor composers, as his 
work is of historical interest. 


THE ZURICH FESTIVAL 
By Bast MAINE 
The International Music Society’s Festival at 


Ziirich at the end of June was a comparatively quiet 
affair. There was very little to write home about, 
otherwise I would have employed the Air-Post to 
send an account of the first part of the Festival forthe 
July number. Here I will deal only with those works 
which made a definite impression—either good or 
bad—upon my mind : for a few of the works made 
no impression at all. Their function was merely to 
beat the air—boastfully and vainly, 


We may fairly take pride in the fact that the only | 


English work included in ‘the Festival scheme was 
a distinct This was W. T. Walton’s 
Cc 


success. 


who held the post jointly with Marbeck | 


lov erture, ‘Portsmouth Point.’ Even to the English 
members of the audience this work came as a 
| surprise, because of its delightful freedom from 
calculated effect and contrivance. In point of fact, 
the score has been worked at and revised many 
times, and only a day or so ago the composer told 
me that he was thinking of making some cuts. 
Yet in spite of this, in actual performance the 
Overture gives the effect of absolute spontaneity. 
Happily it came at a moment when we needed the 
air to be cleared. 

Atmospheric conditions had been involved quite a 
lot by the anti-cyclonic Wind Quintet (Op. 26) of 
Schénberg. This was conducted with ascetic devotion 
by Anton Webern, and caused a little domestic quarrel 
at the end : for there were those who said “It may be,’ 
and others who shouted ‘It cannot be.’ But there it 
was; and soon (I was told by the publisher) we shall 
be able to hear the same work re-written for strings. 
This gesture, | suppose, is intended to emphasise 
Schénberg’s negation of tone-colour, and all things 
appertaining to the senses. 

The performance of de Falla’s ‘Master Peter's 
Puppet Show’ quickly restored the good-fellowship of 
the Festival. The Marionetten-Theater in the heat of 
high noon was a near approach to the Black Hole of 
Calcutta; but those superhuman puppets defeated - 
all the exigencies of physical confinement, and led us 
forth into the vast open spaces of the mind. De Falla 


_has never charmed us so wisely. 


Kodaly’s ‘ Hungarian Psalm,’ for tenor voice, chorus, 
and orchestra, opened the Festival, and to the end its 
deep impression remained. The fervour of this single- 
minded music served to show up the shallow artifice 
of much that was to follow. I am not thinking of 
Honegger’s ‘King David’ in this connection, for 
although undoubtedly it makes use of artifice and 
‘the shows of things,’ yet it is the utterance of an 
impassioned and picturesque mind. André Caplet’s 
‘Miroir de Jésus’ spoke neither of passion nor of 
colour, but merely of a man whose thoughts are 
obscured by clouds of incense. 

One of the most popular successes was that achieved 
by Casella’s ‘ Partita,’ for orchestra and pianoforte, 
a masterpiece of imagination and _— shapeliness. 
Gieseking’s playing of the pianoforte part was perhaps 
more brilliant than the composer intended it to be; 


but it was obviously a big factor in securing the 
complete capitu'ation of the audience. 
ACOUSTICS OF CHURCH AND 
CONCERT-HALL* 
By E. G. RICHARDSON 
It is well known that the sensation of sound 
produced, for example, by clapping the hands, 


reaches the ear by means of a wave or waves of 
compression travelling through the air, just as the 
ripples on a pond produced by dragging a stick to 
and fro in the water will set in oscillation a cork at 
a distance on the water. When there is a boundary 
to the medium, such as the walls of a room, the 
bank of the pond, this is not a complete statement 
of the phenomenon. The waves are reflected by the 
boundary, and produce further oscillations in the 
‘receiver, which, if the reflected waves are of 


| sufficient intensity, are prolonged for a considerable 


When such 
deliv ered by 


time after the original wave has passed. 


* Being the substance cf three public lectures 
| Dr Richardson at University College, London. 
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a state of affairs exists in a room, the sound produced 
by a musical instrument seems to reverberate 
through the room after the actual tone-production 
has ceased. A musical tone, of course, consists of a 
series of waves sent out at regular intervals of time; 
the smaller the time-intervals (and, 7fso facto, the 
smaller the distance between successive waves, or 
wave-lengths), the higher the pitch of the tone. The 
sounds produced by musical instruments and the 
human voice are rarely simple tones, but contain 
harmonics of the prime tone, so that a single note 
will result in superimposed series of waves having 
widely different pitches and wave-lengths. All these 
are propagated with the same velocity in a room, 
but it is important to remember that all will not be 
equally reflected by the walls. When the sound- 
waves strike the wall, some of the sound energy 
travels on as waves in the material of the wall, and 
may penetrate the wall, so that a muffled sound may 
be heard outside the room ; but with the usual hard, 


unyielding walls of which buildings are, perforce, 


constructed, about 96 per cent. of the energy is 


reflected as waves travelling back into the room. | 


‘The reflection is never so distinct—there is never so 
definite a beam 
of light. It this reverberation which, in 
excess or deficiency, is the cause of considerable 


1S its 


part of the faulty acoustics found in many churches | 


and concert-halls. It is the purpose of this article 


to show how any one may calculate the means by | 


which such buildings should be corrected. 


Firstly, we must be clear on what we regard as | 


desirable in buildings from the acoustical point of 
view, 
distinctly, it is necessary that the sound should rise 


to a sufficient and uniform intensity in all parts of | 


as in the parallel case of reflection | 


In order that an auditor may hear each note | 


——e 


lof Harvard, who first raised this subject out of the 
|mystery which surrounded it, calculate, without 
| making an actual test, the reverberation time to be 
}expected in the hall from a source of standard 


|;power and of average pitch (middle C). The 
formula for this time, 4 was found by Sabine 
|to be: 4 = .05 x -— where VY = volume of 
hall and A = total absorption of sound by the 


| walls and objects of the hall, the second and foot 
| being taken as units of time and length respectively, 
_In an existing hall, the volume can hardly be varied, 
but we can alter A. In order to calculate this 
| quantity, we take this object or section of wall and 
multiply its area by the absorption coefficient of 
the material of which it is made. This ‘absorption 
coefficient’ is the fraction of the incident energy 
which passes into the material, #¢., is not reflected, 
A list of absorption coefficients is given below :* 


Open window per sq. ft. 1.90 
Acoustic plastert + -30 
Cabot quilting* ‘“ .00 
Carpets, heavy + 25 
Concrete met. 9 17 
Curtains, chenille & -23 
Curtains in heavy folds i 5 to 1.0 
Glass ... ; ‘ ib .027 
Hair-felt, 1-in. thick Ps -50 
Marble os -03 
Plaster on wood is O34 
| s+ on tile a .025 
Wood sheathing -06 
= _ varnished ai .03 
Audience = per head = 4.7 
Seat, or pew, wood ... per seat .l 


= upholstered aie 1.9 to 2,0 


the building, and then rapidly decay in order to make | 


room for the next note. 


volume of the 
energy which 


room ; (2 
the walls 


the proportion of sound 
can absorb. While con- 


siderable reflection by the walls adds to the general | 


intensity in the room produced by the note, it 
prevents the rapid decay which necessary to 
keep successive notes clear of each other in the 
auditors’ ears. In a large hall a distinct echo may 
be produced when the time between the arrival of 
the original waves and the reflected waves exceeds 
a sixteenth of a second. For the present we will 
suppose that there is uniformity of intensity in the 
room ; the causes of the concentration of the sound 
in certain places, and of ‘dead spaces’ in others, will 
be dealt with later. 

A certain amount of reverberation or overlap is 
desirable when music is being performed, but an excess 


is 


produces a smudgy presentation, while a deficiency | 
results in an equally undesirable | 


in this respect 
deadness in the hall. For any particular hall, con- 
sensus of musical opinion will determine the desirable 
‘time of reverberation’ between the moment a tone 
ceases to be produced and the moment it is no longer 
audible. This time depends on the pitch of the 
tone—because the reflecting power of materials is 
not the same for tones of different pitches, and the 
sensitiveness of the ear varies with pitch—but not 
on the position of the source of sound nor of the 
auditor. The correction of halls for bad acoustics 
consists first and foremost in making the actual time 
of reverberation agree with the desirable time. 
From a knowledge of the materials and dimensions 
of the walls, one can, following the late Prof. Sabine, 


For a sound produced with | 
a given intensity this condition depends on (1) the | 


In order to find the acceptable time of reverberation, 
statistics are being compiled of halls and churches, 
which are judged by musicians to be acoustically 
good. It appears that this acceptable time varies as 
the cube root of the volume. Those concerned will 
be rendering a public service if they make known the 
details of buildings in which they habitually perform 
and which, in their opinion, possess unusually good 
acoustics. According to the data at present avail- 
able, the acceptable time is given by the formule : 


“= 1 + (‘022 x “¥y-) for sparsely-filled hall, 


4 ="5 + ( ‘o2 x *V/> for hall nearly full. 


The person who desires to correct a hall or church 
need only, therefore, apply one or other of these 
formulz with that given earlier. Having calculated 
what time of reverberation would be acceptable, he 
must alter the total absorption 4 until the value of ¢ 
given by Sabine’s formula agrees with the acceptable 
value. 

The method may best be shown by a concrete 
example. 

There is at University College, London, an oblong 
room known as the Great Hall, in which, unless the 
hall is full, the acoustics leaves much to be desired. 
The volume being 170,000 cu. ft. the formule 
indicate a desirable reverberation of 2.23 (small 


* This table is compiled partly from results obtained by the 
writer and partly from those of F. R. Watson. The latter are for 
American materials, but until further work is available in this 
country they may be used for the calculation of ¢, in which an 
accuracy of five per cent. is sufficient. 

+t Materials of special absorbent quality 
Cons. Co., Chelsea. 
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audience) and 1.60 secs. (full). 
made up as follows : 


Absorption units are 


Wood. —Floor, rear of platform, and Units. 

doors, 3,170 sq. ft. @ .06 = = 193) 

Glass. —Windows, 1,290 sq. ft. @ .027. = 35 
Plaster. —Walls, less windows and doors, 

8,660 sq. ft. @ .025 = 217 

~ Ceiling 2,980 sq. ft. @ .034 = 100 

Seats. —.-/Wood) for g00, @ .10 each = go 


Audience.—F or 300 add 300 x 4.7 and take 


away 300 seats - Total approx. 2,000 
For full audience add g00 x 4.7 
less seats Total approx. 4,785 
Whence the actual time of reverberation = 
.05 X 170,000 , 
< = 4.25 (4 aud. 
2000 4-253 
” , O05 X 170,000 
. a > =1.77 (full) 
4785 


By comparison with the acceptable times cal- 
culated above, we see that the hall is too reverberant 
for music, even when full : asa matter of observation, 
it is never tolerable for speech. It is proposed to 
increase the capacity of the hall, and at, the same 
time to remedy the acoustics, by (a) adding a gallery, 
(6) adding a timber roof, (c) increasing the accom- 
modation by a half. 
given, that the audience makes a good absorber. 
In its absence, the reverberations will be undesirably 
increased, unless the absorption can be made up by 


other means. In order to do this, whenever possible, | 


heavily upholstered seats should be quoted for in 
concert-halls. When wooden chairs or pews are in 
use, the time of reverberation should be corrected for 


the average audience expected. In this hall the 

extra units will be formed as follows : 
Wood.—Gallery, 2,000; ceiling, 3,000 Units. 
sq. ft.; 500 extra seats, making 455 


Plaster.—Less 60 units ; making, in all, 
395 extra units. 


Adding these to the previous 545, and adding in 
the audience, Sabine’s formula gives 2.2 secs. 
(4 aud.) and 1.3 secs. (full) as the times for the 
new Great Hall. These are shorter than 
acceptable times given by the latter formula, so 
that the hall will be rather ‘dead’ for music, but 


this particular hall is used mainly for speaking, | 
hence the longer reverberation which will be given | 


to it. 
would have been 
absorbent. 
Another way of allowing for uncertainty in the 
number of the audience is to provide carpets, thick 


left in plaster, which is less 


curtains, &c., on the- platform ; these can be removed | 


or drawn aside when a large audience is present or 
more reverberation is wanted. 
that speech, and to a lesser extent song, requires a 
room more dead than does music. There are grades 


even in the latter, although, as far as the writer is | 


aware, no statistics have been collected as to 
differentiation of instruments in this respect, though 
personally he feels that instruments of sustained 


tone require a more reverberant auditorium than | 


percussion instruments and the pianoforte.* 





\ e Lifschitz has recently published in the ?Avsical Review, results 
| showing a slightly longer optimum reverberation for a pianoforte 
, than for strings, in a hall which he tested. 


It will be noted in the table | 


the | 


Had it been a concert-hall, the roof probably | 


It should be noted | 


| : — 
| Inacruciform church it is preferable to treat the 


- | chancel and transepts as complete rooms, making the 


former, if anything, a trifle more reverberant, if, as 
usual, it holds the choir and organ. 

Having corrected our reverberation we must now 
consider what intensity of sound should be given out 
by the source, and whether the resulting intensity 
‘in the room will be uniformly distributed. The 
first question must be dismissed in a few words. 
Obviously we cannot lay down a law for the intensity 
| produced by our instruments, as it has to vary from 
pp to ff in the same room. In order to make our 
fp’s distinctly audible, and our //’s not cataclysmic, 
we must proportion our #esze-forte to the size of the 
room. ‘Theory indicates that the power of the 
| source should vary as the square of the cube root of 
| the volume of the room. ‘This is not the same law 
as that for the time of reverberation, but if we have 
| the latter correct the former is of less importance. 
| Although the amount of reverberation in a room 
|is independent of the shape of the walls, yet the 
intensity of sound received by an auditor in different 
| parts of the hall is not. Large curved surfaces at 
| the back of the hall or in the ceiling tend to focus 
| the sound to certain parts to the detriment of others, 
| just as curved mirrors focus light. If in such a 
| building, for example, an organ-pipe be blown at one 
point, a listener walking about will perceive marked 
the sound received. ‘These 


|oases and deserts in 
| defects occur if the surfaces are large compared with 
| the wave-length, and unbroken, and good reflectors 
(therefore poor absorbers) of sound. When such a 
curved surface lies close behind the sound—forms, 
for example, the apsidal east end of a church or the 
shell-shaped recess for the stage in certain concert- 
halls—it can be of advantage in helping to give the 
emitted sound a uniform wave-front; but such surfaces 
behind the auditors are usually detrimental, and 
when located should be broken up by embossed 
ornamental work or covered with absorbent material. 
Echoes from high ceilings can be mitigated in the 
same way. 

The position of the source of sound is of con- 
|siderable importance in rooms possessing large, 
| smooth reflecting surfaces. As far as possible every 
auditor should receive sound direct, and not have to 
rely on that which has been reflected or bent round 
corners. Ina large hall, to avoid echoes, the paths 
| by which the direct sound and the once-reflected 
|sound can reach the audience should be of equal 
|length ; hence it is as well to raise the platform or 


|stage above the ground level, and for orchestral 
| performances, at any rate, the central raised band- 
| stand possesses advantayes over the stage at one end 
|of the hall. When the latter is adopted, a shell- 
shaped or concave recess of reflecting material 
should be built behind the performers to act as 
a mirror or ‘sound-board’ to throw out the music 
on a more or less plane front. If the reflector 
consist of wood sheathing against the wall, it is well 
to have a space between, supporting the wood on 
studs at intervals. This system then acts like the 
sounding board of a pianoforte, being forced into vibra- 
/tion in sympathy with the emitted sounds. Such 
|‘resonance’ raises the general intensity without 
increasing the reverberation, but it is liable to distort 
the sound. Some judgment is necessary in the 
| choice of absorbents, as materials like felt possess 
widely different qualities in respect of different pitches. 
| Such a substance may remove the lower tones from 
ja note on the organ, leaving the harmonics, 
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and so make that particular stop much ‘brighter’ 


than the organ-builder intended. The harder 
surfaces like plaster and wood do not produce such 
marked distortion. 

Churches, and especially cathedrals, have unusually 
high roofs and, with the choir in the chancel, this 
prevents the adoption of the equal-path idea. The 
usual position of the organ is not one which would 
commend itself to acoustic theory : it is frequently 
tucked away in a side chapel, so that the majority of 
the pipes can be heard only by diffraction or by 
reflection from the opposite wall of the building. 
As the organ cannot be placed at the east end, 
theory would indicate as the best position either 
the west gallery, with the choir in front, or the 
ancient position over the rood-loft, with the choir in 
the chancel. The heavy screen required for the 
latter position reduces the effectiveness of the choir 
in old churches, but with modern methods of con- 
struction the organ could be placed on massive 
girders across the chancel arch, a light open screen 
below allowing the sound from the choir to penetrate 
to the audience without interfering appreciably with 
the view of the east end. This position certainly 
best satisfies the principles of acoustics. 

It is hoped that the indications given here will 
enable an organist or conductor to suggest a remedy 
for defective acoustics in his church or concert-hall, 
at any rate to the extent of getting rid of excessive 
reverberation or deadness. The question of remedial 
treatment for defective acoustics due to focussing 
of.sound by curved surfaces has not been considered 
in such detail; it is rather a problem fer the expert. 


THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 


Sir Hamilton Harty’s speech at the Annual Meeting 
of the Hallé Society contained so much of interest 
that we reprint a couple of extracts. Dealing with 
the much-discussed dropping of certain works in last 
season’s concerts, Sir Hamilton said : 

During the Season we felt ourselves obliged to 
delete a few works which had previously been announced 
for performance in the prospectus of the concerts. 
Even toan experienced musician there are certain works 
whose effect cannot be properly estimated until they 
are heard and rehearsed. In the case of the ‘ Sinfonia 
Domestica,’ which was one of the works omitted, 
there were two reasons why we decided not to perform 
it. Iam ashamed of neither of them, and would act 
in the same way again. It is impossible to give a 
good performance of any work unless those taking part 
are enthusiastic about it from a musical point of view. 
It cannot be expected that the audience will feel 
interested and pleased when the performers are dis- 
appointed and bored, and when the work was rehearsed 
the orchestra were unanimous with me in their opinion 
that whatever the merits of the work, they did not feel 
that enthusiasm for the Symphony which was necessary 
to a good performance. When this was reported to 
the Committee they came to the opinion that under 
the circumstances they were not justified in spending 
the money on extra rehearsals without which the work 
could not have been given at all. With regard to the 
‘Pastoral’ Symphony by our distinguished English 
composer, Vaughan Williams, the circumstances were 
different, and were explained in a letter to the 
Manchester Guardian, which stated clearly the grounds 
on which the work was dropped out. There was no 
attempt to criticise this work from a musical standpoint. 

I am anxious that this should be made clear, as there 

has been a certain amount of misunderstanding on the 

subject. The letter simply stated that the object of 











the Committee, and I may say of myself, is to give 
music which will make the widest possible appeal, so 
long as it is good music, and without presuming to enter 
into a discussion as to the value of this Symphony as 
music, we were convinced that its idiom and 
characteristics would appeal to only a certain section 
of our audience. In other words, the concerts are 
given for the majority of the Hallé audience, not for a 
minority. 


This policy strikes us as being a bit timid for 
Lancashire. How are new and unfamiliar works to 
get a hearing if the desires of that ‘certain section’ 


are to be consistently disregarded? True, all 
programmes should be designed to suit the 
taste of the majority; but the application of 


this principle should be general, not particular. 
If the example of the Hallé Orchestra were 
followed everywhere, the Vaughan Williams 
‘Pastoral’ Symphony, and all other contemporary 
music of the kind that is not likely to make the 
‘widest possible appeal’ (at all events, on a first 
hearing), would never be performed. When found- 
ing these concerts, did Hallé frame his programmes 
with no regard to the minority? As to the: Strauss 
work, one hardly expects a tacit confession that 
the Symphony was entirely unfamiliar to both 
conductor and orchestra. And is the public to 
expect performers to do first-rate work only when 
they are ‘enthusiastic’ about the music? On the 
whole, these arguments show the wisdom of the old 
saw, ‘ Never give your reasons.’ 

Sir Hamilton is more convincing in his remarks 
on the action of the Musicians’ Union concerning 
the broadcasting of concerts. This is not the only 
instance we have heard of ‘recently, in which the 
policy of the Union led to a reduction of employment. 
Sir Hamilton said : 


The decision not to broadcast these concerts will 
be a disappointment to many who have come to look 
forward to hearing by this means our Thursday 
concerts, and I think it is only right to explain a little 
more clearly why this decision was forced upon the 
. Committee. No one who appreciates the great expense 
of giving orchestral concerts in the style to which our 
audiences have become accustomed could ever imagine 
that these concerts pay for themselves, and it has been 
only by making the fullest use of outside sources of 
income that calls on the guarantors have been avoided. 
The fees, for instance, paid to the Society by the B. B.C. 
for permission to broadcast their concerts have been a 
considerable help, and it was hoped to continue this 
arrangement. The Union to which orchestral musicians 
belong, however, took the attitude that the musicians 
taking part in these concerts should be paid an extra 
fee when broadcast. The B.B.C., on the other hand, 
refused to countenance any such arrangement, and as 
neither side would depart from their principles in this 
matter, the Society was unable to make an agreement 
with the B.B.C. for a continuance of their useful 
collaboration. I am not going into the question at 
present of the rights and wrongs of this controversy. 
There are some things which ought to be said, however, 
with regard to the broader aspects of the question, and I 
propose to put them before you in a brief form. Keeping 
a first-class orchestra in being in this country is a difficult 
and anxious business, and only possible when all 
concerned pull together with friendliness and goodwill. 
The case is very different abroad, where the State and 
municipalities contribute largely to the support of 
music, and subsidize their leading orchestras; or in 
America, whose citizens are enthusiastic and lavish in 
their financial aid. Here, however, in England, the 
available funds are meagre, and there is not one of 
our orchestras which does not lead a more or less 
precarious existence. Any action, therefore, which 
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limits the available sources of support is a cruel and 
short-sighted one. This is peculiarly true in the case 
of the Hallé Society, which is in many ways a unique 
and ideal organization, I should like to emphasise as 
strongly as I can the fact that every penny made by 
the Society goes back without deduction to those 
concerned in the performance of the music. It is, 
therefore, impossible to look upon the Society as in 
any way a profit-making concern, It exists entirely 
for the propagation of good music, and for the support 
of musicians. It is the only organization I know 
whose total available funds are considerably less than 
the Pension Fund which has been accumulated for 
those musicians to whom it gives employment. The 
total available funds of the Society are, as stated in the 
printed report, £11,346, while the Pension Fund 
stands at £16,116. It would be perfectly simple, of 
course, to make regular calls on the guarantors until 
the funds were exhausted, but it does not need 
much insight to see that this would mean 
the quick extinction of the Society, as a means 
of giving employment to musicians who now 
profit by its activities. The fees paid to players in the 
Hallé Orchestra are in excess of those received by 
most other orchestral musicians in this country, and, 
finally, the reputation of the Orchestra is such that to 
be a member of it lends a certain prestige to even the 
most celebrated artists in this branch of the musical 
profession. I would not like it to be supposed that I 
am attacking the Musicians’ Union in principle, for I 
am convinced that it is a desirable thing in itself, and 
that it has done a very great deal to improve the lot of 
the average orchestral musician. But, for the reasons 
I have stated, our English concert orchestras—and, 
surely, the Hallé Orchestra in particular—should not 
be hampered in any efforts that are made to give them 
a little permanence and solidity. The Musicians’ 
Union is good for orchestral musicians without doubt, 
and it would be a pity if, through a mistaken policy, its 
influence were to decrease, but I have felt recently that 
it is in danger of destroying the very source of 
employment for many of its members by too much 
interference in a ticklish and difficult business—the 
business of giving orchestral concerts. The Hallé 
Society is like an aged and overworked goose which 
does its very best to produce as many golden eggs as 
its interior mechanism will allow, but too many 
inexpert attempts to increase the size of the eggs and 
the rate of delivery will only result in the speedy death 
of the exhausted and bewildered bird. With all respect 
to the aims and ideals of the Musicians’ Union and its 
members, I wish to say something to them which is 
between an appeal and a warning—Zeave the orchestral 
societies alone, especially the Hallé Society, or before long 
you will force them out of existence, and they will cease 
to be a source of profit to anyonz at all. The members 
of the Hallé Orchestra, for their part, have always 
responded so unhesitatingly, and in such a friendly 
spirit, to any extra demands made upon their musical 
skill and insight, that I feel sure they will give an 
equally intelligent and sympathetic consideration to 
the problem I have just outlined, 








A novel experiment is being carried out at the Ipswich 
Public Libraries, with a view to fostering interest in 
operatic music, and also making the library more widely 
known. With the help of the Gramophone Company, 
complete performances of three popular modern works— 
‘La Bohéme,’ ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,’ and ‘I Pagliacci ’—are 
being given in a small garden at the Central Library. They 
are being very well attended, and in order that the audience 
may follow the action, a member of the staff tells briefly, 
between each record, what is happening on the stage. 


The Vacation Course of the Training School for Music 
Teachers (73, High Street, Marylebone) will be held at 
Calder Girls’ School, Seascale, Cumberland, from August 3 
© 31. It includes a course for leaders of community 


‘binging. 





A NOTE ON GRIEG 7 
By Eric H. THIMAN 

There are one or two composers of whom it 
may be said that their position in the musical world 
has suffered from their popularity. This is so in the 
case of Mendelssohn, the extreme popularity of 
the ‘Songs without Words,’ and ‘ Elijah,’ for instance, 
having blinded the eyes of the musical world to the 
beauty of the ‘Hebrides’ Overture, the chamber 
music, and other of his best works. Particularly is 
this so in the case of Grieg. Grieg is generally 
regarded only as the composer of the ‘Peer Gynt’ 
Suite and a few negligible trifles for pianoforte which 
may be heard any evening in a thousand suburban 
drawing rooms, his more important works, in which 
there is often a much greater amount of real beauty, 
being in very considerable danger of total neglect. 

But not only has Grieg suffered from the popularity 
of much of his music; he has also suffered from 
foolish remarks made about him in various so- 
called critical works, these remarks generally 
taking the form of blaming him for not being other 
than he was, Thus, while it was known that 
Grieg was more successful in small forms than 
in large, yet his short pieces were criticised for 
not being sonatas and symphonies. This is as 
sensible a procedure as criticising Beethoven’s 
Symphonies because they are not short lyric pieces. 
Parry rather loftily remarks that ‘the intellectual 
processes of concentrated development are not in his 
[Grieg’s] line.’ Even if this statement were entirely 
true (and to those with a knowledge of the ‘ Holberg’ 
Suite, ‘In Autumn,’ the first movement of the Sonata 
Op. 45, and other works, it is easy to doubt it), it is 
not fair to make it a reproach to the composer 
because his sympathies were largely with shorter and’ 
more lyric formsthan the symphony. There are many 
other desirable qualities in musical composition 
besides ‘the intellectual processes of concentrated 
development,’ and some of these qualities, such as a 
gift for melody, harmonic originality, and rhythmic 
interest are present in a great degree in Grieg’s music. 

Further, why should it be assumed that a big 
canvas is the only one on which great works of art 
can be formed, and why should it be assumed that 
nobility and grandeur of utterance are the essential 
qualities of great music? Let us have nobility by all 
means, but it is not an indispensable quality to good 
music. Scarlatti never attempted nobility, and we 
may search Couperin and Rameau for it and not 
easily find it. Yet these men take a very honourable 
place among composers. And, turning to Bach’s 
French Suites, are not these as beautiful as anything 
he ever wrote? There is surely in music room for the 
miniature as well as forthe symphony, and to blame a 
composer of miniatures for not being a composer of 
symphonies is clearly a cardinal error. 

Nevertheless, although Grieg is chiefly known by 
his smaller works, he is not by any means a composer 
of miniatures alone. How often have the three Violin 
Sonatas, the Cello Sonata, and the String Quartet 


been heard on the concert platform in London 
lately? How many concert-goers have heard 
the Overture ‘In Autumn,’ the ‘Holberg’ Suite, 


‘Bergliot,’ and ‘Olaf Trygvason’ within the last few 
years? Why do pianists so consistently neglect the 
fine Ballade and the best of the Lyric Pieces? To 
these questions it is not easy to find satisfactory 
answers. Nevertheless, this almost total neglect of 
Grieg’s larger works is very unfair to him, and it is 





time the balance was righted. 
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Mention is made of the Violin Sonatas, and it is | spring ’—Grieg’s influence can be easily felt. Indeed, 
difficult to see why these are so infrequently played. | so closely does Delius use Grieg’s shifting ninths and 
The ‘Sonata in F has a capital first and _ last | elevenths, and so obvious is the use of a Norwegian 
movement; that in C minor has a fine and virile} folk-song which Grieg has used in his Op. 66, that 
first movement as loftily conceived as some of| this piece might almost have been written by Grieg 
the best of Brahms, and the beautiful melody which | himself. So rich and modern are the harmonies in 
is the principal theme of the slow movement is not | this set of folk-song arrangements, that they are 
easily forgotten. Singers are notoriously conserva- | almost a revelation to anyone who is acquainted only 
tive in their outlook, but violinists seem nearly as bad. with the music of Grieg’s earlier periods. 

There are, naturally, many exceptions, but it is only| Let us give the ‘ Peer Gynt’ Suite and the Pianoforte 
too often that one hears the usual group of hyphen- | Concerto a rest, and let us hear instead some of the 
ated arrangements which are unnecessary in any case, | orchestral and choral music, some of the songs, and 
and much more so when they are so consistently | some of the fine and neglected chamber and pianoforte 
played. What a delightful change it would be to/| music. It may then be found that Grieg is a greater 
hear one of the Sonatas instead! They are not! composer than is generally imagined. 

particularly difficult, either for violin or pianoforte, | 
and are very grateful to play and listen to. Perhaps 


. © ge ¢ . . | . TAT Ar ' ' 
some enterprising violinist will look into the matter. | ORCHESTRAL NOTATION si 
Biilow, in a memorable phrase, referred to Grieg | By Tom S. WoTTon 


as the Chopin of the North, and this statement is 


. - . . ™ » » y, -_ > 
generally considered an exaggeration, but, as a (Continued from July Number, page 642.) 


fact, it is truer than such sayings generally are.| The ordinary practice of writing the double-bassoon 
Grieg has all Chopin’s delicacy, refinement, and | part is to note it an octave higher than the real sounds, 
pianistic effectiveness, without that luxuriance of|in the same way as that of the double-bass. But 


ornamentation which sometimes mars Chopin’s work. | Wagner and Debussy elected to mark the actual 
On the other hand, there are the obvious facts that! notes. At the commencement of ‘Siegfried’ there 
Grieg’s emotional range is not so wide as that of the | may be good reason for this : 

) ; » ¢ e ‘ ar - - 

Polish composer, and that his harmonic warmth, Ex.7. ae 


















































original and delightful though it be, is apt to pall a| Fag 3S a TS SS Tt SSS 
little when heard to excess. Still, there are + fs: é - Z. 
probably few who have not felt that Chopin’s P = — 
distinctive style becomes monotonous with a surfeit | c Far KFS tt +44 = 
of his music, such as is usually provided by a recital aa => 3 Pg Ef 
devoted exclusively to his works. There is little} RS is 


actual similarity in the quality of the music of the | rere the ‘Motive of Thought’ given to the third 
two men, but their points of resemblance lie in the |}, .5o0n and double-bassoon, is evidently intended for 
fact that in both cases their best work was done for | the second and third bassoons, should the latter 
the pianoforte, and that in their treatment of that possess the low A, as Wagner requested at the head 
instrument both attained great artistic success and | of his score, and therefore probabty the real sounds 
popularity. | are advisable.* 

Mention of Grieg’s pianoforte music brings to| put in ‘Parsifal’ there does not appear to be any 
mind the neglect of his fine Ballade. This is one Of | reason why the part of the double-bassoon should 
the most distinctly Norwegian of all his pianoforte | appear at its actual pitch. In these days of crowded 
pieces, and is written with a keen sense of pianistic | scores, unnecessary leger lines are inadvisable, for the 
effect. lt is not, except for the last movement, of | sake of-clarity. A stave with four or five lines above 
great difficulty, and with its vivid rhythms, harmonic | 6+ below takes up more than its fair amount of space, 
interest, and national colouring, should be as popular | which may mean that other, and possibly more 
as it Is good. Next to ‘ Peer Gynt’ and the Pianoforte important, parts are unduly compressed. In_ his 
Concerto, Grieg’s fame at present largely rests on his | + Images’ for orchestra, Debussy, in the first (*Gigues’), 
Lyric Pieces. Some of these numbers have justly | notes the double-bassoon in the ordinary way. But in 
become very popular among amateur pianists; but | the other two, ‘Iberia’ and ‘ Rondes de Printemps,’ 
even so, there are perhaps a score which are| he adopts the Wagnerian method, having a foot-note 
very rarely played, and there are even a few, such as | ty the latter that the part of the contrebassonis written 
the Notturno, the exquisite ‘An der Wiege,’ and the | at jts actual pitch. 
charming * Waldesstille,’ which need not be disdained | Although the treatises, with the exception of that of 
even by the concert pianist. Indeed, a group of the | Hofmann, are silent on the point, there are “Aree ways 
lesser-known of these pieces would make a delightful |of noting the part of the bass clarinet : the ‘French, 
item in many a pianoforte recital, and might well| when it is written throughout in the treble clef, the 
take the place of the usual and hackneyed Chopin | yea] sounds (fora B? instrument being a ninth below ; 
group, without which most pianists appear to think a| the ‘German,’ when it is written mainly in the bass 
pianoforte recital incomplete. clef, with the treble one for the highest register, in 

There is one aspect of Grieg’s music which is | so¢h cases the real sounds being a second below ; and 
sometimes lost sight of, namely, his influence over @| what might be termed the‘ Russian’ method. In this, 
composer who is gradually coming into his own. _It| notes in the bass clef have the ‘German’ signifi- 
would be perhaps an exaggeration to say that Delius| cance, those in the treble that of the ‘French.’ Or 
is influenced entirely by Grieg, but nobody can doubt perhaps it would be better to say that the Russians 
the large part that the later characteristics of Grieg . eiteniaeneaiate ri 
have played in forming Delius’s distinctive style. | .,*,4*.ite low, {8 smploved fits frequen throm ve 
fo anyone who studies Grieg’s Op. 66 the similarity | double-bassoon for only half-a-dozen bars in * Siegfried.’ For the first 
is obvious, and in at least one of Delius’s orchestral | complete performance ofthe work in 07. ie Mato iat 
pieces —for instance, ‘On hearing the first cuckoo in | jnstruments. 
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use the same notation for the bass clarinet as Mozart} the highest written note, which means that the 
employed for his solo clarinet in No. 9, and for his | highest real sound is an octave above that given by 
bassett horn in No. 23 of ‘Titus ’—¢.e., when the part is| Widor. And indeed Wagner, in * Tristan’ (p. 251), 
in the bass clef it is marked an octave too low : employing the ‘German’ system, nearly touches this 


(b) 
Corno di Bassetto 


the real sound 


Ex.8.‘@) 
Clar. Solo in B? 





height by marking 


| being of course a second below.* 

The explanation of the discrepancy is not (as some 
| would have it) owing to the fact that Weissbach is a 
Like Mozart’s two instruments, Russian clarinets | performer, while the other two are (presumably) 
descend to C, instead of E or E?.* The only! merely listeners, but because the German bass 
non-Russian composers who employ the method, as , €larinet is of smaller bore than that of French make. 
far as | am aware, are Liszt (from whom the Russians | This may affect the richness of the chalumeau 
may have copied) and Puccini, but neither of them | register, but it must’ undoubtedly improve the quality 
consistently. The former uses it in his ‘Berg’ and | of the high notes. — 
‘Dante’ Symphonies, but employs the ‘ French’ plan in | Such differences in the makes of various instruments 
‘Tasso’ and the ‘German’ in ‘ Mazeppa.’ The latter | account for muc ho of the apparently contradictory 
practises it in ‘Manon Lescaut’ and ‘Tosca,’ while | information contained in the text-books. The 
he has the ‘French’ notation in ‘La Bohéme’ and | idiosyncrasies of particular players and the custom 
‘Madama Butterfly’ |of particular orchestras will explain the rest. We 

The upper limit of a bass clarinet does not,| want a modern Burney to produce a completely 
strictly speaking, here concern us. But it is of | trustworthy work on Instrumentation ; Sumsane, who 
interest, since it illustrates a point too often forgotten | would make a tour over Europe and the nited 
in the studv of Instrumentation.+ | States, visiting the principal orchestras, and studying 

Meyerbeer, as we all know, was the first to employ | the make of their instruments, their method of 
the bass clarinet, in Act 5 of ‘Les Huguenots,’ and production, their custom and tradition. As it is, on 
in the published score the fifth bar of the solo stands | Certain points the information supplied is apt to he 
thus : | parochial, and resolves itself into the practice or 
|opinion of a single performer in some particular 
| orchestra, 

Why there should be a jump of an octave in clarinet 
| parts, when the clef is changed, it were hard to say. 
But we find the same peculiarity in horn parts, and 
perhaps it is not without some bearing on the question 
But in the second edition of Berlioz’s treatise (from | that the first clarinettists were horn-players. But with 
which the English translation is derived) the avfeggio | the latter the principle is the contrary to that of the 
appears as: |former. In spite of the treatises (with the exception 
}of that of Berlioz), it is the notes in the treble clef 
| that are written an octave too high, and not those in 
| the bass that are too low. A little consideration wil! 
show that this is so. If we take the typical horn in 
C (which of course invariably means a horn in C éasso), 
the real sounds, omitting the first harmonic, are : 





‘ 











The modification, we may be certain, emanated from | 
Meyerbeer himself. In  Berlioz’s Ex. 62 (taken — 
from the same opera) the clarinet and bassoon 2 ¢= 
parts do not agree with those in the engraved score, 
but we know from Deldevez’s *L’Art du Chef | 
dOrchestre’ that the composer altered them in his | 
manuscript after the publication of the work. | cince the fessitura of the first horn for ordinary 
rhough Deldevez does not mention any change iN | orchestral purposes lay between the fourth and 
the bass clarinet part, that too must have been made lewelfth harmonics, it wae undeubedie convenient, 
by Meyerbeer, since Berlioz would hardly have | in order to avoid either the use of leger lines or 
ventured so make any alteration. rhe former changes of clef, to write the part an octave higher in 
evidently discovered what Forsyth and Widor have the treble clef. When the low notes were required, 
since pointed out, that the top fifth of the CoMPpass IS | snd the use of the bass clef imperative, there was no 
practically useless. The upward range should finish at reason for writing them other than at their proper 
pitch. On the same stave, the second horn would 
conform to the same rule as the first.t But on a 
stave to itself it might with advantage remain at its 
proper pitch, as in our next example. 

In *‘Dinorah, Meyerbeer, for the Huntsman’s 
a ee a ee a Song in Act 3, and for the preceding Entracte, has 
enable them to take the lowest real sound of the instrument in A, five horns—two valve horns in F, two natural ones 
which is seldom used, its part being transposed by the performer in C, and ‘Un 2¢ Cor a 3 Pistons en Ut,’ noted 


+ “Instrumentation ' is here used in its exact sense of writing | throughout in the bass clef. Here is its part for the 
for the separate instruments; ‘Orchestration’ being the art of 

combining them. It isa pity that in English the two terms are to : s , 
all intents and purposes synonymous. The French differentiate * It is worthy of note that Weissbach prefers the ‘French’ 
between them, as witness the full title of the treatise of Berlioz. Of | notation, and transcribes the Wagnerian examples into it. 

Gevaert's two volumes on the orchestra, the first is called * Traité t Rarely we find the two clefs on one stave. But this was merely 
d'Instrumentation,’ and the second ‘Cours méthodique d’Orches- | a temporary expedient, and the part of the second horn was confined 
tration. as a rule to holding notes, which would not tend to confusion. 


| 
| 
| 














> 3 
2 


| 

en 

(real sound). On the other hand, in| 
Teuchert & Haupt’s " Musik-Instrumentenkunde’ | 
‘1911), Edmund Weissbach, then clarinettist at | 
Dresden Opera House, gives without comment c"' "' 
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epening bars of the song, with that of the second 
natural horn above it: 
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For the first bar the two horns are in unison, and as 
the part in the bass clef represents the actual sounds, 
it is clear that it is the use of the treble clef that 
constitutes the divergence from the normal. Yet we 
have the text-books talking of the ‘ curious custom,’ 
or some such expression, of writing horn-notes in the 
Probably in the year 


























bass clef an octave too low. 
2325 musical historians will draw 
“quaint practice’ of Meyerbeer and Wagner of 
writing their parts for tenor voices at their true 
pitch. 

In some works by d’Indy, Florent Schmitt, and 
others the bass clef merely continues that of the 
treble downwards, without any break of an octave. 
This question of the value of the bass clef in horn 
music is, | 


theory, such a gathering to formulate the principles 
that should govern notation is an excellent idea. 
But in practice, it is doubtful whether any good 
would come of it. 
by a number of amiable gentlemen, with a hankering 
after notoriety, and a selection of fantastic schemes, 
whie the men who mattered would sit quietly at 
home and note the bass clarinet according to the 
*French, ‘German,’ or * Russian’ methods, just as 
the spirit moved them. 


The Musician's Bookshelf 


*Sullivan.” By Henry Saxe Wyndham. (‘ Masters 
of Music.’ 





[Kegan Paul, 7s. 6¢.] 


to discuss Sullivan, either as man or musician, in a 
really adequate way. Mr. E. J. Dent could do it, | 
of course. He would not suffer from that} 
suspiciousness towards high spirits which darkens | 
the pages on Sullivan in Dr. Ernest Walker's | 
*History’—pages which justly enough contemn the | 
* serious’ works, but are blindly (or deafly 
Sullivan’s gay charm. Then ‘Grove,’ too, misses the | 
mark pretty badly : 


| 


unjust to} 


i 
If his vocal works have gained Sir Arthur Sullivan | 

the applause of the public, it is in his orchestral music | 

that his name will live among musicians. 

Mr. Wyndham’s new book is based mostly on the | 
works of Lawrence and Findon, and on the Lives of | 
Grove (Graves) and of Gilbert (Dark and Grey). | 
It is non-critical, for ‘the inevitable query as to his | 
ultimate place among British musicians cannot, we | 
think, be answered properly yet’ (p. 245). The} 
author, pretending to no expertness in the art, 
abstains from musical analysis. Still, in spite of his | 
disclaimers, rudimentary forms of appreciation creep | 
in. Although on one page he ‘leaves to others 





attention to the | 


believe, one of those on which Widor | 
suggests a congress of musicians should decide. In 


The congress would be attended | 


| 
|*Singers’ Difficulties: How to overcome them.’ By 


| 

It is. curious how lite that is interesting has been | 
written about the most popular of English composers. | 
No one with a good critical pen has yet thought fit | 


| as opposed to traditional or empirical methods. 
| writer 


| beseer fitted the task of nicely discriminating between 
| Sullivan’s various claims to a place upon Britain’s 
| Roll of Fame,’ on another ‘the best in Sullivan’ js 
| declared ‘equal to the best in any man from Purcell 
| to Stravinsky.’ 

The book has this much usefulness, that it sets 

down a good number of biographica! facts in a 
j|handy form. It professes no more to be intimate 
| than critical. We cannot say we take away from it 
any impression of Sullivan the man. What gift or 
{charm had he, that without any advantage of birth 
|he was already in his young days gaily sailing in the 
jreaches of smart society? Whatever it was, Mr, 
| Wyndham never inquires. In fact, he lacks the 
curiosity proper to a_ biographer, or else his 
gentlemanly respect for the sacredness of private life 
unfits him for the task. 

Here is his account of the Great Dissolution—the 
sundering of Gilbert from Sullivan, which was an 
| English historical event to rank with the fall of a 
ministry. Admit that there is something positively 
| comic in the biographer’s withdrawal at the crisis of 
| his tale: 

We now come to the period when there was an 
eclipse, profoundly regrettable in every way, in the 
cordial relationship that had existed between Gilbert, 
Sullivan, and d’Oyly Carte. We do not propose to 
delve deeply into the matter. That has been done in 
other accounts, and it will suffice to say that if there 
were perchance an error of judgment on either side, it 
was all amply atoned for when the reconciliation took 
place a short time after. In the meantime a much 
more important event to the biographer of Sullivan 
took place : 

and we come to the Cambridge Circus Opera 
| House and ‘Ivanhoe.’ Mr. Wyndham pries so far 
into his hero’s private affairs as to admit him to 
|have been an impenitent gambler. But this was, 
after all, only a féche mignonne (sic, p. 248)— 
|a peach that ‘stirs a responsive echo in the breasts 
| of millions of his fellow-countrymen, not afflicted by 
| the curse of priggishness.’ om 

| 


Kate Emil- Behnke. 

[Cassell, 6s.] 

This is a book which may be read with profit by 
any intelligent student of singing. It deals in a 
practical and intelligible manner with some of the 
most serious of the many difficulties encountered by 
singers, and shows how they may be overcome by 
scientific treatment. The opening chapter—Science 
and Sensation—is a plea for scientific voice-training 
The 
that methods of which 


suggests training 


| suited the past, with its infinitely simpler music, may 
| well be inadequate now : 


Traditional Italian methods, perfect for the 
interpretation of the music of Scarlatti, Pergolese, 
Buononcini, Xc., are by their very nature not suited 
for the ever increasing complexities of modern music, 
sung in English and German, particularly in view of 
vocal difficulties which are characteristic of English and 
German singers, viz., contracted throat, retracted 
tongue, rigid jaw, inflexible mouth, lack of nasal 
resonance, and absence of head tones. 

It is urged that the fact that success is frequently 
achieved on traditional lines in no way weakens the 
arguments for the employment of scientific methods 
in the teaching of singing. Moreover, 
minded, the vocal art must move with the times : 
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To cling to methods that were adequate for the 
demands of infinitely simpler phrasing, incomparably 
lighter orchestration and fewer instruments, is to 
emulate Canute. Instead of resisting the attempt to 
place the study of singing on a sure foundation, on the 
bed-rock of physiological knowledge, teachers and 
singers should keep open minds and welcome every 
light that science can throw upon what is surely the 
most complex and subtle of all the arts. 


Generous reference is naturally made to the 
valuable research work with the laryngoscope carried 
out by the author’s father, 

In the chapter on ‘Breathing’ we learn that the 
writer was probably the first to study the movements 
of breathing in relation to voice-use by means of the 
X-rays. Reproductions are given of three skiagrams 
taken in the course of: these investigations, showing 
position before inspiration, correct inspiration, and 
faulty (upper-chest) inspiration. This much-discussed 
subject is treated very clearly and sanely, and is 
supplemented by a number of simple exercises. 

Much helpful advice will be found in the chapter 
on ‘The Open Throat,’ and the importance of a 
correct condition of the soft palate, the jaw, and the 
tongue is made clear. Exercises for the soft palate 
and tongue are given. 

A careful study of the chapter on ‘ Resonance,’ with 
its simple but illuminating experiments, should do 
much to disabuse the young student of the idea that 
a big tone is necessarily a carrying one. It should 
also convince him of the importance of acquiring 
absolute freedom of all the movable parts of the 
mouth : 

. it will be understood why nations, such as the 
Italian and French, who move their mouths flexibly 
and generously, produce resonant, carrying tone, 
characterised in particular by nasal resonance and 
‘head’ tones, whilst the English, who do not open 
their mouths or make use of the movable parts 
thereof, are either characterised by ‘ throatiness’ or 
by ‘ white,’ lifeless, cold, empty tone. 


Referring to English as spoken by the Welsh, 
the writer says : 

Their flexible use of the mouth in speaking produces 
pure vowels, and therefore sweet, clear, sympathetic 
tone, rich in co-vibrations. I have heard exquisitely 
pure, polished, resonant tone from Welsh colliers that 
might be envied by our best English opera and oratorio 
singers. 


Flexibility and sustained singing are considered 


together; for each, it is suggested, if studied 
independently of the other, is apt to present | 


difficulties which would be avoided by more balanced 
training. It is wisely pointed out that 


. the mastery of vocal flexibility should not be 
regarded solely as a means to rendering florid passages, 
but as an important factor in developing that suppleness 
of muscles which enables sustained music to be sung 
with true beauty, because the capacity to sustain 
without the ‘grip’ which means a ‘hard’ tone, or, 
on the other hand, the looseness which means a 
‘wobbly’ tone, is only achieved by e/asficity. 


Discussing ‘ Difficulties of Language,’ some hard 
things are said : 


English is spoken so badly . . . that the student of 
singing really has to learn his languageanew.... The 
smudgy, sloppy speech which is heard everywhere in 
England would not be tolerated in any walk of life in 
France. The average “nglishman will consequently 
have months of work to do before he arrives at the 
point where the average foreigner starts when he 
commences vocal training. 





| bowing. 


| truism 


The author deals adequately with Attack, Nasal 
Resonance, Registers, and Position, and devotes a 
special chapter to the tenor voice. Altogether, this is 
a most helpful, practical handling ofa difficult subject, 
and the book should prove a trustworthy guide to all 
who use it intelligently. i ot 


‘Aids to Elementary Violin Playing.’ 
Pulver. 


By Jeffrey 


[ Zhe Strad Library, 5s.] 


This is a capital little book, full of sound and 
helpful advice. The contents are a slight modification 
of a series of articles that appeared in the columns 
of The Strad, and are very easy to follow. Ina short 
prefatory note the author says: 

The book is intended only for students who for some 
reason or other cannot obtain good tuition, for those 
who once learned a little and are now plodding on 
alone and unaided, and perhaps for some of our 
younger teachers. 

The Introduction gives useful hints on the selection 
and care of the instrument. Mr. Pulver’s advice on 
the importance of keeping it clean and free from resin 
might have been even more emphatic, for there are 
many self-taught players who apparently believe that 
the more resin on the belly of the violin the better 
the tone. 

The first half of the book deals chiefly with the 
left hand, and the remainder is largely concerned with 
All the exercises are well graded, and 
the author has been careful to avoid harassing or 
hurrying the student in any way. Each difficulty is 
dealt with singly, without haste, and as simply as 
possible. Indeed, a feature of the book is its extreme 
simplicity. The aspirant is not taken beyond the 
third position, and any attempt at the higher positions 
without a teacher is not recommended. 

The need for constant self-criticism and checking 
is emphasised, and from time to time there is a 
helpful page of retrospection. A typical example is 
p. 39, which even the beginner who is receiving 
good tuition might well keep open before him. It 
would save both pupil'and teacher many a bad 
half-hour. 

It is refreshing to read Mr. Pulver’s opinion on the 
systematic practice of scales. He says: 

As far as my own personal experience goes . . . the 
case in favour of the scales is fully made out. There 
can be no better aid to the left-hand technique, no 
better help to ear-training, than these most essential 
successions of tones and semitones. . And the 
practice of the scales need not be altogether 
uninteresting and monotonous. 

How often we find a student wrestling with passages 
in a study given him in place of the scales which he 
should have had at his fingers’ ends had the good 
technical foundation been well laid by steady and 
systematic scale-practice from the beginning! There 
is no royal road to good technique—an oft-forgotten 
and. the student who is prepared to accept 
the author’s advice to work slowly and thoroughly 
will arrive at the end of Mr. Pulver’s book with as 
good a grounding and working knowledge of the 
violin as is possible without expert assistance. 

A misprint in the fingering of an early exercise on 
p. 17, Ex. H, second bar (obvious to any but the 
beginner for whom the study is written), calls for 
notice. The second quaver should be A on the open 
string, and not third finger as printed, D. G. 
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[ Novello, 1s. 6¢.] 


This little book, one of the Novello Music Primers | 
and Educational Series, should find many readers, if 
we may judge from the frequency with which we are 


ee of the Orchestra.’ By John E. | Gramophone Rotes 
} 


By ‘Discus’ 





asked to recommend a work of the sort. It is not a| COLUMBIA 
guide to orchestration, but is intended rather for the | 
listener. The technique of the various instruments = € Comenten89 
ing a ML oa 5 | Two further records from ‘Parsifal’ show a 

is touched on, but only in so far as it concerns the ‘ : 

Se ‘ |marked improvement on the Prelude, noticed last 
production and. control of the tone. Dr. Borlz and | — tee an ann af Mies “ited 

0 new oO Sa oO Ss ag 

wisely confines himself to essentials, thus making his | ™ mar a FI M ee 5 d r “gx 
book specially suitable for use in schools. The Garden’ an oe aren a Sens oe 


usual in recording, being represented by instruments, 
The new process gets a good show in these records— 
ample power and plenty of colour. I reckon them 
among the best things the Company has done. The 
'orchestra is the Philharmonic, and the conductor 
Bruno Walter (L1746-7). 

From these richnesses we come down to small 

forces of the restaurant type. The J. H. Squire 
Celeste Octet plays Jarnefelt’s Praludium and a 
Scottish Fantasia by Mulder. The Praeludium 
suffers from an obtrusive pianoforte part. The chunky 
chords, even at their softest, refuse to blend with the 
strings. The Octet is better suited in the Scottish 
Fantasia (9096). 
BOOKS RECEIVED An unusually good band of its kind is that of the 
Gleneagles Hotel, conducted by Henry R. Hall. It 
is excellently recorded playing a capital Fantasia on 
Scottish airs by Mulder (9099). 


illustrations are notably good. Instead of the | 
indifferent drawings, often not to scale (and| 
sometimes even inaccurate in detail), which frequently | | 
serve in guides to the orchestra, there are excellent | 
reproductions of photographs, with the proportionate 
sizes of the instruments clearly indicated. There are 
also numerous music-type illustrations, showing 
typical passages, the notation of certain wind | 
instruments, the relative positions of the brass wind 
in chordal passages, the effect of transpositions, the 
compass of the instruments, the tuning of the string 
family, &c. 


[.\ention in this list neither implies nor precludes 
review in a future issue.| 


‘The Directory of British Music Industries, 1926.’| Yet another good little orchestra is Jacques Jacobs’s 
Pp. 642. Federation of British Music Industries, | Ensemble, heard in a couple of Edward German’s 
2s. 6d. ‘Nell Gwynn’ Dances (3972). There should be a 


‘The Life of William Jackson (of Masham), the | welcome for records such as the three just noticed. 
Miller Musician.’ By J. Sutcliffe Smith. Pp. 139.| When one comes to look into it, we are not given 


A. W. Angus, Leeds, 5y. enough light music of really good quality—the kind 
‘ftudes sur le Rythme Grégorien.’ Par Dom J. | of thing that provides a common meeting ground for 
Jeannin. Etienne G sloppe, Lyon, 20/7. the trained musician and the mere man who likes a 


Carlo Gesualdo, Prince of Venosa, Musician and|tune. Generally there is far too much ‘space to let’ 
Murderer.’ By Cecil Gray and Philip Heseltine.| between the classics and the fox-trot. There is 


Pp. xiv., 145. Kegan Paul, 7s. 64. plenty of material to fill it, and I believe the filling 
‘Haydn.’ By Michel Brenet. ‘Translated by} would be profitable. None the less, I was glad to 


C. Leonard Leese, with a Commentary by|come back to a classic, and (my luck being in) one 
Sir W. H. Hadow. Pp. xii. 143. Oxford|of the best and purest—Schubert’s ‘Death and the 
University Press, 6s Maiden’ Quartet, played by the London String 
‘Alessandro Scarlatti, “il Palermitano” (la Patria} Quartet. True, there were a few stray flies in the 
e la Famiglia.’ By Ulisse Prota-Giurleo, Naples.| ointment: several lapses from intonation of so 


Issued by the Author. Pp. 42. pronounced a character as to suggest a mishap 
‘La Musique Grecque.’ Par Théodore Reinach.| somewhere in the recording. I cannot believe the 
Pp. 208. Payot, Paris, 5/*. L.S.Q. would fail so badly in this particular way. 
‘The Spell of Music.’ By J. A. Fuller-Maitland.| Apart from these few bad bits the recording is 
Pp. 108. John Murray, 3s. 6¢. first-rate, and the delicate passages, both in regard 


‘The Spirit of Music: How to find it and how to|to playing and reproduction, are beyond all praise. 
share it. By Edward Dickinson. Pp. 218.| If anything could make a Schubert convert, it would 
Charles Scribner. surely be this lovely work. It is worth a stack of 

‘(Euvres inédites de Beethoven.’ Published with an| the over-rated songs with their yearnings and tears 
Introduction by Georges de Saint-Foix. Publica- | (L1751-4). 
tions of the Sociétié Francaise de Musicologie.| The Salisbury Singers are unequal in the two 
Vol. 2, 30s. London: Harold Reeves items recorded on No. 3975. ‘Their phrasing is very 

‘Vom Volkslied bis zur Atonalmusik.’ By Franz] short in an over-harmonized version by Ivimey of 
Landé. Pp. 69. Leipsic: Verlag von Carl|/‘Drink to me only.’ The ending is too drawn 


Merseburger. out also. Beale’s ‘Come let us join the roundelay’ 
‘Was wissen wir tiber Musik?’ By Erika Kickton. | is better material, and capitally sung. 
Pp. 32. Leipsic: Verlag von Carl Merseburger. Among the best of recent solo records is that of 


‘Die akustischen Ritsel der Geige.’ By Prof.| Edgar Coyle in Lidgey’s ‘Now is my Chloris,’ the 
Dr. Karl Fuhr. Pp. 187. Leipsic: Verlag von|old song ‘Earl Bristol’s Farewell,’ and a couple 
Carl Merseburger. by Quilter-—‘ Take, oh take thuse lips away’ and 

‘The Music of Spanish History to 1600.’ By|‘Hey ho, the wind and the rain.’ Here is musical, 
J. B. Trend. Pp. 288. Hispanic Society of| unforced singing, and diction that is uncommonly 
America, 12s. 64¢. good (9097). 
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H.M.V. One of the pick of recent pianoforte records is 

Among recent developments one of the most | that of Backhaus in Chopin’s Waltz in D flat and 
striking is the recording of long stretches of opera | Study in C, and Liszt’s “W aldesrauschen’ (D Bg29). 
in which the main feature is the ensemble. I doubt | Isolde Menges plays Fauré’s well-known Berceuse 
if anything better has been done in this way than the | rather quickly for my taste, though it may be all 
Revolutionary Scene from ‘ Boris Godunov,’ with a| tight for a really modern baby: and a few high 
strong cast of five soloists, and a capital chorus, con- | notes are a trifle shrill. She is first-rate in a Spanish 
ducted by Albert Coates. The interest of the ordinary | Dance of Sarasate (D1099). 
voca! ‘star’ in hackneyed arias is as nothing compared Liszt’s Rhapsodies are a severe test from which 
with such records as this. With very little exercise | the gramophone does not emerge scatheless. No 
of the imagination one can visualise the scene, and player seems to be able to avoid hard hitting when 
enjoy the music almost as well as at first hand. | dealing with them, least of all Arthur de Greef. His 
Indeed, I am inclined to think that some day when | handling of No, 12 is a bit noisy, but otherwise 
we shall be able to turn on all the essential portions | makes a good record (D 1093 : 
of an opera, with records that will run for twenty | Anne Phurstield sings Debussy’s * Mandoline’ and 
minutes instead of five, the way to enjoy such works | Martini’s ‘L'amour est un enfant trompeur,’ being 
will be to take it thus, free from the distractions and | particularly good in the former (E428). 
conventions of the theatre. For the comfort of those | Marcel Journet’s fine voice and style are well 
towhom a performance without some outstanding solo | exemplified in ‘Quand la flamme de l'amour,’ from 
singing is a thing of naught, I add that there is rich | Bizet’s * Fair Maid of Perth,’ and * Devant la maison,’ 
satisfaction for them in the work of that fine bass| from Berlioz’s ‘Faust.’ A capital record this, with 
Edward Halland (1090-1). humour and diablerie, and some richly fruity hiccups 

‘Finlandia’ is rather unevenly recorded (Albert Hall |i" the Bizet (DA759). He is capital, too, in 
Orchestra, under Sir Landon Ronald). The long, | ‘la Calunnia é un Venticello,’ from ‘The Barber of 
open section for brass hangs, and the drums upset | Seville,” and ‘Vous qui faites Tendormie, from 
the tuning at times. The best parts are excellent, | ounod’s ‘Faust’ (Db921). Saas 
but on the whole this record shows a decline from| Expressive, but with no more than fair diction, is 
the standard lately reached (D1089). Eric Marshalls singing of Elgar’s ‘Speak, music’ 

| have never been present at a performance of | and Cyril Scott’s * Immortality’ (E425). 
‘Rosenkavalier,’ but good judges find such delight in| Diction, however, is a strong point in the record of 
it that I am willing to believe it the masterpiece they | Leonard Gowing’s performance of Léhr’s *So fair a 
say it is. Yet I should never have thought so if | fower’ and Dvorak’s ‘Songs my mother taught me.’ 
my judgment had to depend on the set of records just | But the Léhr song is given too palpable a falsetto 
issued, played by the Tivoli Orchestra (augmented), | high note at the end, and both songs (especially the 
and conducted by Strauss himself. Much of the | Second) are marred by too much forfamento (B2300). 
playing is poor, and it is perhaps owing to this| | The tremolo seems to be established in Gerhardt’s 


shortcoming that the usual touch of Straussian singing, unfortunately, but her ending of a wl 
Gretchen am Spinnrade’ is beautiful. The long 


commonplace is underlined. It is a pity the services ; ) é ; 

of a first-rate orchestra were not utilised. The odd| notes in ‘Auf dem Wasser zu singen’ are a shade 
side in four records is filled by the ‘Midsummer | lat. Paula Hegner’s accompanying is delightful 
Night’s Dream’ Scherzo, played by the Albert Hall | D916). ae Seat : 
Orchestra, conducted by Sir Landon Ronald. A| Tudor Davies is happier in Elgar's ‘The River’ 
reviewer in a contemporary thinks the juxtaposition than in Liszt’s ‘Loreley’ (which is surely a woman’s 
of the Scherso and the ‘Rosenkavalier’ shows ‘a|S0ng). He is inclined to be laboured, and his 


spirit of almost malevolent humour,’ the implication | production sounds tight (D1o098). 
| Galli-Curci is not always at her best in a record of 


being that poor Mendelssohn is thereby shown up. | ; 
: - Ney ’ 
The association is certainly piquant, but, so far as|the Mad Scene from Ambroise Thomas’s ‘ Hamlet. 
the showing up is concerned, | feel the boot is on the | There is over-nasal quality at times, and the highest 
other leg (D 1094-7). | notes seem to have lost a trifle of their former ease 
A 


A jolly military band record is that of the| DBg927). . 
Coldstreams playing Ansell’s ‘Private Ortheris,’ a | Why does John McCormack descend to such 
well-constructed and effective pot-pourri (B2299). rubbish as ‘Just a cottage small’ and ‘Mother, my 
The same band is heard also in ‘The Lost Chord’| @ear’? Of course, we all know the answer, but the 
and ‘The Distant Shore’—good examples of the | fault is merely explained, not excused. And he sings 
cornet solo type of performance (B2313). the songs in such a way as to abate not a jot of their 
miserable banality. His tone is so bad that it would 


The latest organ record shows the pedal part} : 

coming out well, and so holds out hopes for the| PUt any less famous singer out of court at once 

future. It is of Dubois’s ‘Grand Cheeur’ in B flat, | (DA765). 

and the Bridal Chorus from ‘Lohengrin,’ played | 

by Herbert Dawson at Kingsway Hall. But is VOCALION 

there room for Wagner transcriptions on organ 

records? Surely not, seeing how wide is the field of If Saint-Saéns’s ‘Phaeton’ had to be recorded, it 

fine orchestral records of that composer. And in| seems a pity it could not have been helped by the 

any case, why bother about such an unrepresentative | new recording. It necessarily sounds feeble in tone 

sample as this feeble chorus, which is tolerable only | and colour, despite the clarity as a whole. The 

when well sung (B2307). players are the Aolian Orchestra, conducted by 
A stimulating affair (provided your room is not} Stanley Chapple (Ko5238). 

too small) is a record of a hornpipe and reel on the! A record of the Life Guards Band in a selection 

Irish pipes, played by Liam Walsh. Here is a| from ‘The Country Girl’ revives pleasant memories 

rhythm so compelling and unflagging that one sits | (Ko5239). Good of its kind, too, is the record of 

still with difficulty (B2308), the same band in a ‘Traviata’ selection (Ko5243). 
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Samuel Kutcher in chamber music is so good that | Players Piano Hotes 
his solo playing, as recorded in Xg803, is somewhat | ZOLIAN 


disappointing. He plays Kreisler’s ‘Liebeslied’ and | 
a Poem by Fibich-Kubelik with rather mechanical | 
rhythm and very little variety of any kind. 


Duo-Art.—Pianoforte transcriptions of orchestral 
works are notoriously unsatisfactory ; hence it js 
| worth noting that an outstanding roll this month js 

We have a contrast in Albert Sandler’s playing of that of Lamond’s playing of his arrangement of the 
Kreisler’s *Tambourin Chinois’ and Saint-Saéns’s | second movement of Tchaikovsky’s E minor 
‘Le Cygne.’ In the first is abundance of life, but | Symphony (520). That there are losses is inevit- 
signs of eyes a a goes .* of | able, but both transcription and performance con- 
technique, e is not dead in tune in ‘Le Cygne.’| stitute a real feat. 

Mr. Sandler probably brings down the house when | Ignaz Friedman gives us a pleasant performance 
soloising with his hotel orchestra, but his playing, | of Chopin’s Nocturne in G minor, Op. 37 (6954), 
judged by this record, will hardly stand close} despite the fact that his chord-playing tends to 








scrutiny (X9818). 

The violoncello is a variable instrument for 
recording purposes, so the somewhat muffled tone in 
Jacques van Lier’s performance of Mazzano’s ‘ Arioso’ 


and Florembassi’s ‘Arlequin Triste’ must not hastily | 


be ascribed to the player (X9819). 


York Bowen plays capitally in Chopin’s B flat} might have been given with more point. 


minor Scherzo, but, as in another record mentioned 
above, the old recording is a drawback. 

the range of tone and power given by 
process (Ko5237). 

Dvorak’s ‘Songs my mother taught me’ ought to} 
be sung by women only, yet this month we have two | 
tenors singing it. Only a woman’s voice can give| 
the right mood, and very few tenors have the} 
necessary ease in the top notes. Frank Titterton 
breaks the phrasing overmuch, too. He commits the | 
same fault in ‘I'll sing thee songs of Araby,’ but | 
otherwise his performance in this is much _ better 

X9817). 

Malcolm McEachern’s words are less clear than | 
usual in Sanderson’s poor ‘ Land of delight,’ but his | 
low C at the end will be held by many to cover any | 
amount of shortcomings. He is better in every way | 
in the same composer's ‘Up from Somerset’| 
Ko5241). 

Clear diction is a notable feature in Ernest Butcher’s | 
singing of Arundale’s ‘Parson and Me’ and Henty’s| 
‘The Lazy Shepherd,’ but it is a pity this excellent 
humorous singer seems to be developing a habit of | 
making the ends of his songs over-strenuous with | 
hangings around high notes (Ko5235). | 

Who would have expected to hear again ‘ Silver | 
threads among the gold’? Clara Serena sings it with | 
Besly’s ‘The Second Minuet.’ Revivals are very | 
much in the air to-day, but one would have thought | 
Danks’s old ballad was dead beyond revival. Miss | 
Serena’s voice reproduces well, and the words are | 
clear (Kog240). : 

*Love’s old sweet song’ is another ditty we could | 
very well do without, and Ethel Hook’s singing of it | 
s not calculated to reconcile us to its being dug up. | 
But is there anything too bad for performance by 
vocal soloists? Thank heaven, our instrumentalists | 
of similar standing never stoop to such depths! With | 
*Love’s old sweet song’ is Johnson’s ‘ Sweet and low’ | 

Ko5236). 


It is announced that negotiations are completed for a visit | 
to London next summer of the Philadelphia Orchestra, under | 
Leopold Stokowski, in the course of a European tour, 


The Duke of Connaught attended the dinner given by the 
Musicians’ Company, on July 13, to celebrate the Weber | 
Centenary. 

Messager’s * Mirette’ was recently performed by the | 
Sterling Mackinlay company at King George’s Hall. | 


We miss | : 
the new | average performance by Rudolph Ganz (6966). 
| Clarence 


| become irritating with the left hand always a little 
| behind the right-—noticeably in the middle section. 
There are two rolls by Nadia Reisenberg— 
| Blumenfeid’s ‘Moment of Despair,’ Op. 21 (6783), 
and Moszkowski’s ‘ Spring,’ Op. 57 (6919). Both 
| are well played, though the melody in the last-named 
Although 
| this is not Moszkowski at his best, it is good to hear, 
Chopin’s Nocturne in A flat, Op. 32, is given a good 


Moszkowski’s 
and the 


Fiihrman is heard in 


Melodie in G_ flat, Op. 10 (6959), 


familiar ‘ Polichinelle’ of Rachmaninov, Op. 3, No. 4. 


0729). Both performances suffer from the same 
fault. The pianist himself probably calls it by that 
blessed word ruéato, but, carried to such lengths as 
here, it is sheer distortion of time-values. The 
Rachmaninov is the worse treated of the two. 

Some soloists—whatever their instrument—seem 
to be unwilling, or unable, to give a performance of 


|any work as its composer meant it to be played. 


Long notes are cut short, short notes made even 
shorter, pauses added, semiquaver passages rushed, 
and phrases badly chopped. If only the players 
themselves were concerned the effect would not be 
so disturbing, but there must be hundreds of young 
aspirants who take such performances as examples, 
with disastrous results. 

Another example of this fault is a roll by Anis 


| Fuleihan of Chopin’s Valse in F minor, Op. 69, 


No. 2 (3128). 

The dance rolls received for review are all good, 
though they are, as usual, almost devoid of originality. 

Hand-played.—Chopin is very much to the fore 
this month. His Nocturne in B, Op. 62, is well 
played by Ignaz Friedman (Ag13E), and_ Josef 
Hoffman gives us (with less brilliance than we 
expect from him) the Polonaise (Military), Op. 4o. 
A delightful performance is that by Paderewski of 
his Nocturne in B flat, Op. 16 (Ago7F). 

Metrostyle.—A feast of good things here. One 
that will give the player plenty of scope is 
‘Erzihlung am_ Klavier,” Op. 5, No. 2, by 
Scharwenka. This is highly enjoyable, and well 
edited (T30265C). 

Another attractive roll is Tchaikovsky’s ‘ November,’ 
Op. 37A, No. 2 (T30266B). 

Cyril Scott’s ‘ Danse Négre,’ Op. 58, No. 5, makes 
a very good roll, though should the player slavishly 
follow the tempo line the result would be as bad as 


|some of the ruéato performances mentioned above 


L 30262A). 

In Richter’s ‘Valse de Concert,’ Op. 5, No. 2, 
the roll-editor seems to have run riot with the line. 
However, the piece makes capital hearing (T 30261C). 

Balfour Gardiner’s ‘ Shepherd Fennel’s Dance’ is as 
jolly as ever, and makes a highly effective roll 
(T24698C). 
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Finally, there is the G minor Prelude and Fugue|and the harmonization is such as to suggest that the 
from Part I of the *48 j (T24688A). fruit has got an unpleasantly long way past the ripe 
There are several dance rolls, all good, though, as} stage. 
usual, very much alike; and one excellent march; There are so many delightful things of Dvorak’s 
roll, arranged by Aubrey Winter, ‘ Martial Moments’| that it is a pity Theo. Blumer should have chosen 
T24679C). such a poor specimen as the Walzer, Op. 54, No. t 
Song Rolls. —This is a good batch. A well-played | (59154). D.G 
roll is by Charles Blackmore of Vaughan Williams’s ; 
‘Linden Lea’ (26675). There is a misprint i.e | 
words of the last verse: it shou!d be ‘read a peevish 
master,’ not ‘ /read,’ : 
Very delightful are the two rolls of ‘When we Rew Music 
were very young,’ by Fraser-Simson, On 26667 
there are ‘Happiness,’ ‘ Missing,’ and ‘In_ the SONGS 
fashion,’ and on 26668, *Halfway down,’ ‘Hoppity,’! 1. 4. Bancroft’s ‘ Phillis the fair, if it fails to get 
| 
' 











and * Growing up.’ Children of all ages will enjoy) +. guy) effect, fails in spite of many good points. It 
earn. ; ag mae ghee Atkins, on has a strong vocal line, and its pianoforte part is 
. pep 7e. = © — wenenee a = SaeNaRS | effective, yet somehow the song never ‘fires.’ This 
of ‘All through the night,’ played by Wilfred Harris. | may be because one tires of the two-bar phrases 
|which persist without relief from start to finish, 

HUPFELD or, more likely perhaps, because the musical climax 

occurs early in the stanza, so that the glow dies down 
Animatic (Hand-played).—Backhaus is heard to} before the end is reached, leaving a slight sense of 
great advantage in an Etude by Hans Seeling (50422).| disappointment. Of Ivy Frances Klein’s two numbers, 
He gives us also a brilliant performance of Chopin’s| which come from the same house (Augener), ‘A 
Allegro de Concert, Op. 46 (50528). | Pedlar’ is the more successful: the poem asks but 
Two rolls are taken up by Leander Scheigel’s| little, and rhythmical vitality carries the setting 
Suite, Op. 4. On the first roll (57991), a long and|through. With Bunyan it is a different matter. 
rather superficial Allegro is followed by a Scherzo.|‘The Shepherd Boy,’ small as it is in size, is a big 
Repeated hearings of the latter leave one still in the | poem in other ways, and makes the easy tunefulness 
dark as to the time and rhythm of the opening bars,|and suave rhythm of the music seem unbearably 
and again when the same passage recurs later in the} trivial. ‘I had a dove,’ by the same composer, 
movement. Either the artist is at fault or something | published together with * Dirge,’ by Murdoch, begins 
untoward happened in the cutting of the roll. The | well, but hesitates and is lost in the middle, where 
player—W. Rehberg—is so good generally that one | some rather weak modulations destroy the feeling of 


hesitates to place the fault at his door. The Adagio!| unity. It was a good idea to base * Dirge’ on a long 
and Finale make another roll (57992). Both are | pedal point, with the effective monotony of a repeated 
rather too long for the interest of the music. . |rhythmical figure, but great skill was required to 


H. Klinger gives us very pleasant performances | keep the monotony interesting, and things seem 
of Archy Rosenthal’s Valse-Prelude (59516) and| rather to hang in the second stanza ; it is, however, a 


Moszkowski’s Arabeske, Op. 15 (59245). The latter| sincere and thoughtful song. ‘The Foolish Lover,’ 
seems to call for a somewhat quicker pace than that! from the same composer and publisher, has not the 
marked. : | touch of distinction that an interesting idea gives to 


Max Pauer’s playing of Schumann’s ‘ Kinderszenen’ |‘ Dirge’: the material is not striking, and the poem 
Nos. 8-13) would be even better with a less spread! demands a dramatic power and climax which the 
treatment of chords (A50406). music does not possess, 

Gabrilowitsch is somewhat disappointing in Chopin’s New settings of the old tunes to *‘ Mary of Argyle’ 
Nocturne, Op. 37, No. 2 (A5or1o2). and ‘MacGregor’s Gathering,’ by Percy Kahn, come 

Schumann’s ‘ Jugend-Album,’ Op. 68 (58418), suffers | from Winthrop Rogers, The composer has written 
many time-distortions at the hands of Felix Wernow, | effective accompaniments, giving support where it is 
and he produces the same disjointed effect in an| needed, ard keeping the rhythm taut when the 
arrangement of Kreis!er’s ‘Alt-Wiener Tanzweisen’| singer might let it sag. Musically the settings are 
*Liebeslied’) (58411). |not particularly distinguished, but, as it is, they will 

A capital roll is of Herbert Fryer’s performance of | probably be more useful than they would have been 
his own ‘Kleiner Tanz.’ The tempo marked seems a| if they had aimed higher and been less practically 


little on the slow side, by the way (57801). effective. ‘Song Memories,’ by the same composer 

Repeated notes are not a strong point on the roll|(Enoch), is very weak a conventional shop- 
of Hermann Scholtz’s Menuett, Op. 62, No. 1, played | ballad of the poorest type, both ‘in words and in 
by an unnamed artist (59243). music ; it is difficult to see why it should ever have 


A much better roll is that of the ‘Rosamunde’| been written, why it should ever have been published, 
Ballet music, though Alfred Griindfeltz’s performance | or why it should ever be sung. 
hardly does justice to the grace of the original A good, straightforward song is Edward German’s 
50388). ‘London Town’ (Novello), with that touch = of 
Otto Weinrich does not succeed in making Grieg’s| character that this composer, even at his lightest, 
melancholy ‘ Improvisata’ No. 1, Op. 29, of interest | always has. It is not easy to say where it lies, but 


throughout—probably the composer’s fault (51395). | there is generally something in the cut of the phrases, 
In Cyril Scott’s ‘Vesperale’ (59093) and * Cherry | and in the general atmosphere of clean craftsmanship 
Ripe’ (50268) the chord-playing is curiously clumsy/ which give distinction to German’s music. The 


at times, and the pedalling so blurred as to suggest a| same publishers issue two sacred songs by Eric H. 
defect in the roll. ‘Cherry Ripe,’ by the way, is| Thiman, ‘Jesus, the very thought of Thee’ and 
misleadingly described as * Altenglischer Volkslied,’|*The God of Love my Shepherd is, which show a 
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musicianship that have often been 
absent from songs of this type. There is a touch of 
facility, however, somewhere about this music, 
noticeable chiefly in the second number, and the 
‘modal flavour’ seems out of place in compositions 
which quite clearly have their origins in a climate 
different from that of the English folk-song: the 


restraint and 


opening phrase of ‘The God of Love,’ moreover, is | 
One hears it no less than ten times | 


overworked. 


in a short song, and grows tired of it. There is 


repetition too in the other number, but less of it, and 


the material has more distinction, so that it bears it 
better. There is a piece of padding on page 4 
which is unfortunately below the level, but apart from 
that, this is a very sound, sincere, and well-written 


work, and is sure of a welcome. Both the songs 
could be effectively sung with organ accompani- 
ment. The second is_ especially suitable to 
that instrument. The same publishers send a 


reprint of ‘The Smiling Hours,’ a contralto or 
baritone air from ‘Hercules,’ the sort of plum you 
can pull out of any Handel pie. It wants nimble 
singing and clear phrasing, and will make a good 
study as well as an enjoyable solo. Good as it is, 
well-proportioned, and with that power of line that 
Handel had, it is the sort of thing he produced in 
quantity out of his technique. 
written ‘in his sickness, ‘the last song 
Mr. Purcell sett,’ makes the Handel air seem very 
matter-of-fact ; the vitality of Purcell’s imagination 
is tremendous, and it is a good thing to have 
this song brought to one’s notice again. Augener’s 


re-issue it, in a volume of Purcell songs edited by | 


Edmondstoune Duncan, and it is also published 
singly. 

Patrick Hadley’s setting of a scene from ‘ The 
Woodlanders,’ which has recently been heard in 
London, is now issued by the Oxford University 
Press, its accompaniment arranged for pianoforte 
from the original score for flute, violin, viola, and 
pianoforte. It loses in the adaptation, because 
the texture is finely suitable to the original com- 
bination, but less so to the ‘ percussion’ instrument. 
Moreover, the contrapuntal writing and imitative 
effects are less easy to make when one has only two 
hands and one keyboard. When this is said, however, 
enough remains to make it a striking song: the 
emotional warmth is so clearly there, and it has real 
impulse behind it. It is unfortunate that the first 
purase, out of which the whole thing is made, should 


be so reminiscent of ‘ The bonny blue bell.’ It would 
be quite appropriate as an allusive reference, if this | 


were not too fanciful; but it does not strengthen the 
song ; and even if it is merely a chance resemblance, 
the listener cannot escape it. However this may be, 
it is a good song, deserving of good performance. 
Robin Milford’s ‘On his mistress’ depends for its 
effect on a broad, flowing melody, and skilful accen- 
tuation of the words. The accompaniment is of 
plain texture, but with variety, and a good strong 
But why, oh ! why will composers nowadays 
write consecutive octaves between bass and melody ? 


bass. 


It isn’t an unpleasant sound, but the effect is just | 


miserably weak and fatuous: it has been felt to be 
silly and unsatisfactory ever since music became a 
civilized language, and it will always be so, let 
things develop as they may, and one cannot 
imagine why serious musicians allow themselves the 
liberty. E. L. Lodge, in two songs from the same 
publishers (Oxford University Press), is concerned 
with creating an atmosphere. In ‘ Mantle of Blue’ 


‘From rosy bowers,’ | 
that | 


— 
|it is ‘Celtic twilight’ and ‘the peering of things 
| across the half-door,’ which somehow is beginning to 
get very stale; in ‘Mistletoe’ it is de la Mare’s 
|far more self-critical, far less miasmic starlight, 
| The composer senses the difference, and adapts his 
|music to it, so that ‘ Mistletoe’ is stronger stuff than 
ithe other song. It will need extremely sensitive, 
careful handling, but, given this, should be very 
successful. Hubert Foss’s ‘The Sergeant’s Song’ 
one of the best numbers of his song-cycle to 
Hardy’s poems, is now issued singly by the Oxford 
University Press. 


The touch of a very competent hand is felt in 
Healey Willan’s Song Album No. 2 (Frederick 
Harris Co.), and over and above this there is a keen 
sense of poetry, and restraint—Dr. Willan can pull 
out the Irish stop without adding the tremulant. 
|*Cashel of Munster’ is a most attractive song : its 
modal feeling somehow seems quite unaffected, and the 
accompaniment is beautifully managed. A good song, 
too, is the last number, ‘A Fairy Tale,’ with a strong 
tune, and plenty of rhythmical interest. ‘To an 
isle in the water’ has charm, but loses effect because 
| the consecutive sevenths device, out of which the 
pianoforte part is largely made, has become rather 
commonplace. ‘Innisfree’ : 


yet another setting !— 
is hardly so successful as some of the other numbers: 
the atmosphere of this strange poem, which _ is 
perilously near being terribly precious, is apt to 
affect composers who set it, and the music here 


|is less firmly handled and _ self-controlled than 
that of other examples. A new song cycle by 
|Sir Landon Ronald, ‘Songs of Remembrance, 


}to words by Arthur L. Salmon and _ others, is 
| published by Enoch. 

It is often amusing to guess the name of the 
composer from the look of music on a page, and if 
one were to try this with Wilhelm Kienzl’s songs, 
they would, some of them, certainly be put down to 
Richard Strauss; and in deeper ways—in method, 
harmonic outlook, and the general lie of the vocal 
phrases—they are greatly indebted to that composer. 
In their style, with heavy romantic colouring and 
that characteristic ‘sweep,’ the songs are undeniably 
efficient ; but the beauty is more readily felt when 
the music is less obviously influenced, as in ‘Ich hab 
keine mutter.’ This is a sincere and beautiful little 
song, with a simple melodic line which conveys much 
more than elaborate ‘studio-pieces,’ such as ‘ Uber 
Vater’s Grab’—which one can hardly take seriously, 
so much is it like a parody of Strauss. ‘An den 
Schlummer,’ again simple and melodious, is another 
| attractive song; whilst ‘ Barenspass,’ more rhythmic- 
jally energetic, shows a welcome sense of fun. All 
the songs, as one would expect of Op. 106, show 
skilful and effective workmanship, the lighter numbers 
being more individual, and musically more interesting. 
The seven songs are published singly, without 
English translations, by L. Déblinger (Bernhard 
Herzmansky, Leipsic). 

Medtner’s Op. 45, a set of four big songs, comes 
from T. H. Zimmermann (Riga and Berlin), and 
perhaps best of all is the first number, ‘ Elegie.’ Out 
of a quietly beautiful beginning the music works 
through a powerful climax to a quiet ending, the 
whole thing growing and developing logically and 
|strongly. There is full sense of the poem’s possi- 
bilities, and real intensity of imagination. Another 
fine number is ‘ Das Nachtlied,’ the third of the set. 
| Here, asinall the songs, Medtner makes big demands 
|on the singer and the pianist, especially the latter; 
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but the interest of the music justifies it, and the diffi- 
culties are quite manageable. Less difficult but not 
so distinguished are three songs by Inga Liebich, 
which are published by Norsk Musikforlag, Kristiania. 
Tennyson’s ‘Break, break’ is set to music which 
seems too suave for the poem. A Danish translation 
of the words is called ‘ Barcarolle,’ and this is rather 
the feeling of the music, so that one wonders whether 
the composer has got a mistaken idea of the poem 
from the translation. ‘There is, moreover, an unac- 
countable mistake in the printing of the English 


words. The composer is happier in a setting of 
Leopold de Diaz’s ‘Le Clavecin,’ for the music 
here has an undeniable charm, and a_ gentle 


swaying figure in the accompaniment is used with 
good effect. The interest is largely harmonic: the 
vocal part is quasi-recitative, based on the slow-moving 
harmonies, and having no real melodic line of its 
own. This almost inevitably means that the charm 
is not likely to be an enduring one. But it is a 
sensitive little work. ‘Les Jardins de Atahualpa’ is 
of similar style, but here is an unwelcome touch of 
the commonplace, and a definite weakness in the 
shape of a long series of semitonally-rising sevenths. 
Well below the level of all these songs are P. A. 
Tirindelli’s ‘Tre Liriche’ (Carlo Schmidl, Trieste). 
‘Non sono che una -bambola,’ a waltz-song, derives 
a certain faint charm from its rhythm and easy 
melodiousness, but has no more ponderable distinction. 
‘La Tua Villa’ is quieter, with a similar vein of 
tunefulness and a flavour of Puccini; it is quite 
effective—the Italian equivalent of ‘An old-fashioned 
house in an old-fashioned town,’ though here it is 
‘Piccolo villa sulla riva del mare.’ ‘11 segno della 
Croce’ shows the same characteristics ; only a change 
of sentiment from villa to bambino. ‘The songs are 
not of any real value, but are probably useful enough 
in their way. None of the items dealt with in this 
paragraph, excepting Inga Liebich’s ‘ Break, break,’ 
has an English version. 


A most interesting set of Hungarian folk-songs 


from Transylvania, arranged by Zoltan Kodaly, is | 


published at Budapest by Rozsavolgyi es Tarsa, and 
in London by the Oxford University Press. The 
interpreter of folk-song is always faced with the 
problem of implications; often in simple melodies 
there is a high concentration of feeling, and the 
singer or arranger must either work very simply, in 
the hope of letting the overtones sound clearly, or he 
may attempt to extract the inner meanings and 
re-express them in his own language. The latter is 
Kodaly’s way, and it is done with tremendous energy, 
command, sense of the dramatic, and many moments 
of beauty. In every number there are 
touches of imaginative setting, like the little accom- 
paniment figure in No. 6, which so aptly illustrates 
the knocking by the children on the gravestone. 
‘Weeping Willow,’ No. 9, in vol. 2, is a particularly 
beautiful example in the quieter style, and the same 
volume contains the bitter but highly effective ‘The 
Heartless Wife.’ The danger of the method is that 
by saying too much of what is implied, one 
may repel (Rosing used to do it in his terribly 
dramatic way of singing ‘Lord Rendal’): at any 
rate, the arranger may overload, and one does feel 
in the bigger numbers of Kodaly’s examples that 
things have got beyond legitimate latitude. The 
settings become rhapsodies, based on folk-songs, but 


grown into a quite different sort of thing: and one | 
remembers how very much more effectively, though | 


striking | 


quietly, some of Barték’s simple arrangements set off 
tunes which are quite well able to speak for them- 
selves. This is a personal feeling, however, and 
there is no doubt about the skill and effectiveness of 
the settings in the present two volumes, which ought 
to receive careful attention. Lastly, published by- 
M. P. Belaiev (agents, Hawkes), is Glazounov’s 
‘Romance de Nina,’ from ‘ Le Bal Masqué,’ a smoothly 
written, well-behaved, rather uninteresting song. It 
is musicianly, however, and good phrasing, for which 
it offers ample scope, might make an agreeable item 
of it. . 
T. A. 


VIOLIN MUSIC 


A Suite in five movements, by Bartovsky 
Bosworth), for violin and pianoforte, demands a 
degree of technical ability which its intrinsic musical 
worth does not fully justify. Its utility appears to be 
rather that of the study, providing various little 
problems the practice of which is of distinct benefit 
to the student. 
Absolute independence of the fingers is, of course, 
a most desirable thing, and M. D. C. Dounis offers 
it in the second volume of his ‘ Violin-Playing on a 
Scientific Basis’ (7he Strad edition), which can be 
had for the small sum of 7s. 6¢. It is cheap at the 
price. The principle is one which has already been 
applied, but it is here expanded very considerably. 
| Its usefulness is beyond question, as are also its 
|dangers. Under the supervision of the instructor, 
|nothing but good can come of this practice. 
Without an instructor, nineteen modifications of a 
one-bar study and the twenty-three simple variants 
of another, are apt to produce staleness of the 
| muscles and weariness of the soul. Moderation is 
| advisable in the best of things. B. V. 





\ "CELLO METHOD 


A new method for the violoncello (not ‘ violincello, 
as appears on the title-page), by O. Wittenbecher 
(Bosworth Edition), is obviously the work of one who 
knows his job. But like many experts Wittenbecher 
appears to be under-rating the difficulties of the 
student who starts aé The indications and 
directions are too copious if the beginner has the 
|advantage of a capable teacher’s advice ; too few if 
| the method is intended for self-tuition. The general 
directions are in four languages: German, English, 
French, and Italian. At the beginning, however, 
lthere is an introduction in German and English, 
setting forth not only the history of the instrument, 
|but elements of music and a short dictionary of 
|musical names. This is to the point and, of course, 
is an exceedingly necessary part of the study of the 
| violoncello. But surely it is better to make a know- 
ledge of elementary theory keep pace with progress 
in the technique of the instrument. By the way, 
portamento is bewilderingly rendered in German as 
|getragen abgestossen! Apart from these matters 
| the method is wholly commendable, and Wittenbecher 
takes the student in hand at the beginning and 
guides him gently but firmly towards efficiency. 
| There are various little pieces for relaxation, some 
|arranged for two ‘cellos, others with a pianoforte 
| accompaniment which must be sought elsewhere. 

B. V. 


ove. 
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CHURCH MUSIC 

Some further issues, with Latin words, of works by 
Byrd and other writers of the polyphonic school, 
appear under the editorship of H. B. Collins 
Chester). Byrd’s ‘ Ave Maria’—an Offertory for 
Feasts of the Blessed Virgin—is a short, expressive 
little work for five voices (second tenor or baritone). 
The same composer’s ‘ Beata es,’ suitable for similar 
occasions, can also be sung as a Motet at any time. 
It is for the same arrangement of voices, and is not 
difficult. Christopher Tye’s Motet, * Rubum quem 
viderat Moyses,’ i$ for use at the Feast of the Circum- 
cision or at Candlemas. The counterpvint is vigorous 
and straightforward in style, and provides no serious 
problems for the average well-balanced choir. It is 
for five voices—treble, alto or first tenor, second 
tenor, baritone, and bass. A _ short Motet for 
Christmas Day, by Robert Cooper, ‘Gloria in 
excelsis Deo,’ is a brilliant little work for three 
trebles and alto. It is not difficult, and, well sung, 
should prove decidedly effective. It will interest 
some to compare two settings of *Dum transisset 
Sabbatum’ (second Responsory at Matins on Easter 
Sunday). Tallis’s Motet is for five voices (second 
tenor or baritone), with the plainsong in the treble. 
That by Robert Johnson is for S.A.T.B., with the tenor 
singing the plainsong. In each case the difficulties 
are only moderate. Another admirable example of 
five-part writing is the setting, by Peter Philips, of 
‘Alma Redemptoris Mater.’ It is for s.S.4.1T.B., and 
gives scope for variety of treatment. 

Recent additions to the Year-Book Press series of 
anthems and Church music include two Motets— 
‘The voice of joy and health,’ for s.a.T.B., by 
Giuseppe Jannaconi (1741-1816), and ‘O come, Thou 
Spirit divinest,’ by John Amner (organist, Ely 
Cathedral, 1610-41). The former is planned on 
broad, simple lines, and contains no subtleties and 
very little real counterpoint; the latter, for two 


sopranos and tenor, is a brief but interesting little|of the solos last season. 


contrapuntal setting of some words by an anonymous 
writer. Both are edited by Noel Ponsonby. 
Included in the same publishers’ series of unison 


Holst’s short Festival Te Deum, ‘Peace,’ from 
Parry’s ‘War and Peace,’ Ethel Smyth’s ‘A Canticle 
of Spring,’ Charles Wood’s ‘A Dirge for Two 
Veterans,’ Beethoven's Mass in D, ‘Elijah,’ and 
‘The Messiah,’ The London Symphony Orchestra 
has been engaged. Sir Herbert Brewer and 
Dr. Percy Hull will share the organist’s duties. The 





following are the singers: sopranos — Beatrice 
Beaufort, Agnes Nicholls, Dorothy Silk, and Elsie 
|Suddaby ; contraltos — Muriel Brunskill, Astra 


|Desmond, Olga Haley, and Millicent Russell; 
/tenors—John Coates, Edward Roberts, and Steuart 
| Wilson; baritones and basses — Norman Allin, 
| Howard Fry, Herbert Heyner, Robert Radford, and 
| Horace Stevens. 


Regularly, every midsummer since the war, lying 
rumour has told us that there were to be no more 
|*Proms,’ and just as regularly August has found 
this peculiarly London institution confounding the 
| prophets. The present season opens on August 14, and 
| the concerts will run on pretty much the usual lines, 
| with the evenings allotted as they have been for some 
‘years past. The programme book arrives too near 
|our press day for detailed discussion, but two points 
catch our eye. First, eight of the Beethoven 
| Symphonies are to be played with the chronological 
order upside down, beginning with No. 8 and ending 
}with No.1. The Ninth is omitted—an odd decision, 
surely. It is so frequently done without the choral 
| Finale that no exception would be taken to such a 
|truncated method. No. 1 might well have been 
|omitted, for after all its interest is little more than 
|historic. The pleasant slow movement is all that an 
| average audience wants to hear to-day, whereas the 
| Ninth is too rarely performed. 
| The other point noted is that the organ solos are 
|dropped. We presume that this is due to economic 
reasons, for there is no question as to the popularity 
Whatever the cause, the 
|matter is one for regret. Many of the general 
| musical public welcomed the prospect of the organ 
| taking a recognised place as a concert solo instrument 


and part-songs, edited by Martin Akerman, are E. T.| (as it does in America and in France), if only for the 
Chapman’s setting of ‘Let all the world in every | reason that an opportunity would be given of hearing 
corner sing,’ and C, S. Lang’s carol, ‘Tres Magi de | the greater (and eventually, perhaps, some of the less 
gentibus,’ words translated from the Latin text, 15th | familiar) works of Bach, played on their proper 
century. These are apparently written for school| instrument. At present the non-churchgoing musician 
use. The former is a simple, dignified setting for) rarely hears them save in a transcribed form, which 
treble and men’s voices, mainly in unison or two-part | inevitably robs them of certain qualities and effects 
harmony. For the carol, the composer has written a that only the organ can supply. Meanwhile, the 
stately tune for unison voices, with a brief refrain at | renovated instrument at Queen’s Hall becomes again 
the close of each verse for eight-part chorus. Both | Jittle more than a mere tap for the supply of re/fgioso 
these effectively-written works are provided with an backgrounds to Largos, Solemn Melodies, and Bach- 
excellent organ part. G. G. | Gounod concoctions. 

As a slight set-off to this, we see that the organ is 
|to be used for solo purposes at the symphony concert 
jon October 23. Our spirits are again dashed, 
| however, by the fact that no British player is 
oer, Tee Se ee considered to be good enough for the occasion. 

The Three Choirs Festival, to be held under the | 
direction of Sir Ivor Atkins, at Worcester, on | 
September 5-10, is more than ever an Elgar Festival. 
This strengthening of a tradition that has grown 


Apropos of the ‘Proms’ the irrepressible Robert 
Lorenz had a capital little article in the Dat/y Telegraph 





spontaneously is to be applauded, for nowhere do 
Elgar’s oratorios find a better setting than in these 
Western Cathedrals, and in few places are they so 
well performed. Both ‘The Apostles’ and ‘ The 
Kingdom’ are to be given, and the Festival programme 
also includes the ‘Enigma’ Variations and ‘For the 
Fallen.’ Other choral works are Berlioz’s Te Deum, 





of July 10, in which he suggested and prophesied 
various developments. Among other features that 
he thinks will, or should, find a place in the ‘Prom’ 
programmes are chamber music and organ recita!s 
from 7.30 to 8. In regard to the first, Mr. Midgley 
wrote objecting on the ground that chamber music 


(Continued on page 727.) 
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Wail, gladdening Light 


UNACCOMPANIED ANTHEM FOR EVENSONG 


Words by Jonw Kesis a bi - % — 
Edited by JonHn E. WEstT 


Lonvon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Liwitep; New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO., Souk AGENTS FOR THE U.S.A. 
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This Anthem was originally printed, without accompaniment, in Hullah’s Vocal Scores. The Organ part now added 
is for use when found necessary. - (1) 
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(Continued from page 720.) 

requires a totally different type of hall, audience, 
and atmosphere; he thought, too, that the ordinary 
‘Prom’ habitué would be driven away. We do not 
think there is much in these objections. After all, at 
the ‘Proms,’ and also at the Symphony Concerts, 
violin and pianoforte solos (sometimes as intimate in 
character as chamber music) are frequently heard, 
without suffering appreciably from the large hall. 
As our contributor ‘ Feste’ pointed out some years ago 
when advocating the introduction of an occasional 
chamber work in orchestral concerts, such music 
provides far better relief than a vocal operatic aria 
in which the full orchestra plays a prominent part, 
besides being as a rule superior in quality. The 
fact is, in a long symphony concert the ear has a 
surfeit of the orchestra, and there is real need for a few 
short items in which the band has no part. . We believe 
the success of the English Singers at last season’s 
‘Proms’ was due not only to their delightful singing, 
but also to the refreshing contrast they provided. 
And the orchestra itself gains from this relief, of 
course. (By the way, the English Singers also do 
not appear in this year’s programmes.) 

As to Mr. Midgley’s fear that Promenaders 
would be driven away by chamber music, everything 
depends on the choice of work. Nobody would 
suggest, for example, one of the later Quartets of 
Beethoven ; nor would it be advisable to play com- 
plete works, unless they are short. Now that detached 
movements of symphonies are played, there ought to 
be little objection to the use of separate movements 
from quartets. The Léner and other players have long 
since been in the habit of making gramophone records 
of detached movements. There is a further point to 
be considered. The average orchestral audience 
knows little of chamber music ; here is an opportunity 
of making converts, and eventually increasing the 
public for this highest of all types of music. 

In the matter of the 7.30 to 8 organ recitals, we 
part company with Mr. Lorenz, especially as he 
suggests that many organists would gladly do the 
work for a merely nominal fee. A recital given 
while the crowd is assembling is a slight on both 
instrument and player. If organ solos are to 
be heard in the concert-room, they should be 
accorded a recognised place in the programme, and 
the performer should be paid an adequate fee. 


A Prague reader takes us to task roundly for our 
remarks on Shakespeare in modern language. He is 
just reading the ‘ Merry Wives,’ and finds only about 
a third of it is intelligible. Hence his enthusiastic 
support of Mr. Jack Hylton’s plea for translating the 
Bard into the language of to-day. For example, he 
Says : 

Would not the words ‘Pardon me for intruding 


upon you without warning’ do as well as ‘I make bold 
to press with so little preparation upon you’? 


They would probably do as well, so far as he is 
concerned. But is a mere prosaic sentence of this 
kind a fair test? What would become of the poetry 
that is found on practically every page of Shake- 
speare, whether in prose or verse? What does our 
Prague friend suggest for the countless passages of 
the type of : 


She never told her love, but let concealment, like a 
worm i’ the bud, feed on her damask cheek ? 


He accuses us of ‘hero-worshipping conservatism’ 
(we gladly plead guilty in this connection), adding 
that it is out of place ‘in a musical journal which 
lends an ear to Bolshevik radicalism.’ ‘Why[he goes 
on, warming up], why not advocate a reading 
of “The Vision of Piers Plowman” in the original?’ 
—and suggests that we should try it. As it happens, 
we tried it, with pleasure, many years ago, and 
advocate it strongly. We admit, however, that 
‘Piers’ would suffer little from being modernized. 
But there is nothing in Shakespeare that need give 
much trouble to an intelligent reader. Our corre- 
spondent seems to overlook the value, poetry, and 
interest of all kinds that belong to the original forms 
of literary masterpieces. It will be a bad day for the 
English language (and for the English character) 
when the only form of literary expression under- 
standed of the people is that of the easy-going 
journalistic type. 

If an old poet is worth reading, he is worth taking 
trouble over. Let those whose brains reel at such 
frightful complexities as ‘I make bold to press with 
so little preparation upon you,’ give it up, and take to 
literature that is within their mental grasp. 

Similarly, the music of the great composers needs 
no translation into the idiom of the dance band in 
order to make its message understandable and 
palatable to the normal mind. If a masterpiece is 
beyond us, our job is to climb up to it, not demand 
that it shall be dragged down to us. 


As we were not present at Mr. Henry Cowell’s 
recent pianoforte recital, we express no opinion on 
his playing with his forearm, plucking the pianoforte 
strings direct, and other novel effects. But we are 
interested in some of the titles of his pianoforte 
compositions, which certainly go one better than 
Scriabin. They raise the usual speculations con- 
cerning programme music. For example, how many 
of the audience, unassisted by the titles, would have 
been able to distinguish between ‘The Banshee,’ 
‘The Cauldron of Fire, ‘Anger Dance’ and ‘ Dance 
Obsequious’ ; ‘Exuberance’ and ‘Exultation’; and 
‘The AZolian Harp’ and ‘The Harp of Life’? The 
two oddest titles, however, were ‘Vestiges’ and 
‘ Advertisement.’ 


We learn from an Australian paper that ‘ Phono- 
graph records of the “Hallelujah Chorus” and 
Mozart’s twelfth Mass, sung by Dame Clara Butt,’ 
were used during a service at St. Peter’s Church, 
Rockley, near Lithgow. The paper describes them, 
with good ground, as ‘ innovations.’ 


If ever a distinction of the kind was well earned, it 
is the knighthood just conferred on Dr. Henry 
Coward, Hearty congratulations to Sir Henry! 


By the way, we see that a Lancashire paper 
announced the bestowal of the honour thus : 


Dr. Coward receives a knighthood, though he has 
spent nearly all his life in Sheffield. 


With poignant recollections of Sheffield on several 
wet days, we feel disposed to substitute ‘because’ 








for ‘though.’ 
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Wireless Wotes 


By ‘ ARIEL’ 


The debate between Sir Landon Ronald and 
Mr. Jack Hylton provided good sport and some 
enjoyable music—but, inevitably, it was inconclusive. 
I doubt if the predilections of a single listener were 
altered as a result. And, after all, why should they 
be? There is room for both classical music and 
the fox-trot. I believe this view is held by most 
musicians, their only objection to present-day dance 
music being based on the maltreatment of the classics 
at the hand of certain dance ‘composers.’ On the 
other hand, the dance music enthusiasts are usually 
much less tolerant, and are ready to raise a chorus 
of protest against any programme that contains a 
large proportion of classical music. 

1 fancy both Sir Landon and Mr. Hylton might 
have chosen more convincing examples. Thus, the 
‘Unfinished’ Symphony, popular and attractive as 
it is, contains some weak spots, and the complacent 
second subject is overworked. Such a piece as the 
*Meistersinger’ Overture, or the 
Ninth Symphony, would have backed up Sir Landon’s 
claims far better; moreover, they would have given 
the best possible answer to Mr. Hylton’s absurd 
statement that rhythm, melody, and harmony were 
not combined until ‘symphonised 
took the job in hand. Many other remarks of 
Mr. Hylton were pathetically futile —for example, 
his explanation of syncopation, and his quasi- 
defence of it as being something that is found 
in the works of classical composers. Bless _ his 


innocent heart! no musician objects to syncopation | 
in dance music or anywhere else, so long as it is used | 


with taste and discretion. What we do kick at is the 
over-use of it to such a degree that it loses its 
effectiveness as a momentary departure from the 
normal rhythm, and becomes irritating. In other 


words, Mr. Hylton and his confréres are making a | 


Again, their 
In real 


rule of what should be an exception. 
syncopation is rarely more than elementary. 


subtlety, variety, and skill it can be beaten hollow | 
by countless passages from such composers as Brahms 


and Beethoven (especially in their chamber music). 


Going back to the choice of illustrations: Sir 
Landon no doubt pleased a good many of his 
listeners by playing the ‘Blue Danube’ Waltz. But 
there were plenty of Ronaldites who found the old 
Waltz decidedly worn. The best that could be said 
for it was that it was excellent to dance to. 
However, the Waltz by Irving Berlin with which 
Mr. Hylton hit back was far worse, because (1) it 
was poor for dancing purposes; (2) sickeningly 
monotonous and unwholesome in style ; and (3) some 
of it was so Pianissimo and attenuated that a couple 
or two waltzing would have drowned it. As for the 
fox-trot which Mr. Hylton said would make it 
impossible for us to keep our toes still, it was, so far 
as at least one circle of listeners was concerned, a 
dead failure. Nary a toe stirred—except a couple 
that moved doorwards after the fox-trot had 
hiccupped its way for a minute or two. 

Mr. Hylton’s wind-up with his specially scored 
version of Sir Landon’s ‘ Down in the Forest,’ was a 
good touch. It contained some amusing effects, and I 
was sorry we had no opportunity of hearing Sir 
Landon’s opinion of it. Personally, I preferred it to 
the original version sung immediately before, partly 
because (despite Mr. Hylton’s eulogy) it is not a first- 


Scherzo of the} 


syncopation’ | 


rate song, and also because the lady who sang it 
wobbled and lost pitch, and Sir Landon himself 
overhit the pianoforte in accompanying. 


To sum up, the evening left me more than ever 
|convinced of two things: (1) that the modern 
| dance band, in sonority, variety, and possibilities in 
| every direction save that of grandeur, is a marvellous 
| little force; and (2) that the music written for this 
|almost perfect combination is usually beneath 
| contempt in its poverty of idea. Practically all its 
leffects are those of colour, and must soon be 
|exhausted. (The slithering and slobbering of the 
| Saxophones, for example, has long since ceased 
;to amuse.) Its* rhythmic devices are, as I have 
said, confined to one or two of the more obvious 
|types of syncopation, so there is no increase, or 
|even sustaining, of interest to be looked for there. 


|The harmony is usually sugary, and of a type 
that wears badly. Of thematic invention and 


| development there is hardly a trace. This weakness 
| was never so forcibly exposed as during the debate, 
when the extracts from Schubert, Schumann, Gounod, 
| &c., gave us instances of exactly the reverse—v.v., 
thematic interest so vital that the composer could 
| safely continue one kind of tone-colour and balance 
|for a longish time at a stretch. No wonder the 
Hyltons and Berlins are busy hunting among the 
classics for a supply of the material they are unable 
to invent for themselves! Here, then, is an 
instrumental combination so rich in possibilities that it 
is to be hoped some of our composers will try their 
| hands on it, and not only for dance-music purposes. 
I suggest that the B.B.C. should give us another 
debate of the kind. But next time I hope the 
disputants will avoid the unnecessary warmth that 
crept into their arguments—especially Sir Landon’s. 
There is no need for acrimony. Both sides have 
| good cases, and much more convincing arguments 
and examples might be brought forward than were 
|used on July 20, 





LUNGS AND THE MAN: 
ANIMALS AND NATURAL BREATHING 
By STERLING MACKINLAY 


| Many men and most women breathe wrongly. 
| Why do they not learn right breathing from the 
|animals? In the matter of breathing, animals start 
‘life with one great advantage over human beings: 
| they have no inherited defects to overcome by force 
| of will. Animals have never worn clothes, except to 
oblige human beings in the circus or elsewhere. 
Thus they have never known what it is to have 
artificial pressure applied to the ribs. As a result 
they have always breathed deeply and naturally, with 
the lower or floating ribs moving freely outwards and 
back again. One need only look at the dog in one’s 
home or at the horse out of doors to see the truth of 
this statement. Further, a visit to the Zoological 
Gardens will show that rib-breathing is the universal 
method of the animal kingdom. 

Mankind on the other hand, has to fight against 
wrong methods, which have been inherited from a 
long line of waist-loving ancestors. To obtain a 
waist by natural exercises is admirable, for those who 
admire waists. To obtain one by artificial methods 
is a very different matter. Gone is the tight-lacing 
of the Victorian era, but high breathing which was 
the «vil effect of restriction, remains as an inherited 
tendency. It is noticeable more especially in what 
used to be called the weaker sex. The difficulty is 
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that the athletic exercises of the present day do not 
involve deep breathing. High-breathing results in a 
certain lightness of the lower part of the body, and 
thus the modern craze for dancing helps to retard 
the disappearance of a method which has no other 
advantage and a great many disadvantages from the 
health point of view. 

As soon as the lower ribs are subjected to the 
slightest compression, the method of breathing 
begins to be altered. When the waist is encompassed 
with rigid armour, whether it be of steel or of whale- 
bone, the lower ribs become immovable and natural 
breathing ceases to exist altogether. Man places | 
himself on a lower level than the animals in a matter 
which is of the highest possible importance. He 
is deliberately discarding the proper method of 





carrying on a physical function upon which his 
existence is entirely dependent. 

Man can exist without food for many days, without 
liquid for many hours, but without air he cannot exist | 
many minutes. Medical specialists are constantly | 
putting their patients upon diets. It may be doubted 
whether a single food or drink can be mentioned 
which has not at some time fallen under the doctor’s 
ban. (‘My dear Sir, rank poison in your case!’) Air} 
alone has come through the ordeal of Harley Street 
without sentence of banishment being pronounced, 

When the proper rib movement of filling the lungs 
is interfered with, only two alternatives remain, both 
of them bad. To breathe entirely downwards subjects | 
the internal organs to pressures which were never | 
intended, and if indigestion is the only aftermath, | 
one may be congratulated. 





To breathe entirely | 
upwards involves the constant effort of raising the 
chest, and reduces lung expansion to a minimum. 
Can it be wondered at, if a weak chest and lung trouble 
are the resultant penalties? 

How rarely do animals get consumption compared | 
with human beings! When they do suffer from this | 
malady, it is not because they breathe wrongly. | 
It comes often from lack of that fresh air which 
is the birthright of us all. Many human beings with 
a tendency to consumption have been cured by 
singing or elocution lessons; no other medicine has 
been necessary. Have professional singers developed 
consumption? Such an occurrence is practically 
unknown. Happy is he who sings at his play, but 
thrice happy is he who breathes as nature intended, 
for his is the priceless gift of Health. 








‘THE COMPLETE ORGAN RECITALIST’ 


A work bearing the above title is shortly to be issued. 
The editor, Mr. Herbert Westerby, has secured the 
co-operation of over thirty contributors well known in the 
organ world, and the result should be a volume of great 
interest and value. The articles will deal with the 
historical and educational aspects of organ playing ; sundry 
departments of recital work ; various styles of recital music ; 
training for recital work; famous organs and organists, 
English and American, &c. The first issue of the book 
will be by subscription, particulars of which, with 
prospectus, are to be had from Mr. Westerby at 57, Bexley 
Road, S.E.9. We understand that members of organists’ 
associations, and of the I.S.M., may obtain the work at a 
special low price of 7s. 6d. until September 4. The 
ordinary subscription rate will be 10s. (closing on October 4). 
After the subscription is closed the price will be 12s. 6d. 
It should be added that Editor and contributors have given 
their services, and the proceeds will be devoted to the 





Church and Organ Music 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
PASSED ASSOCIATESHIP, JULY, 1926 


Barnes, C. A. E., London. 
Barrington, E. J. W., 
Horsham. 
Bell, E. A., Hull. 
Birtchnell, E., E., London. 
Blake, L. J., London. 
Bornet, P., Lincoln. 
Bowyer, W. H., Blackburn. 
Brocklesby, J. H., 
Rotherham. 
Brown, C. E., Malvern 
Link. 
Chown, C. E., 
Northampton. 
Clegg, Miss A., 
Todmorden. 
Curtis, Miss V. F. M., 
London. 
Etchells, A. E., Manchester. 
Fuller, Miss M. C., Swansea. 


* Lafontaine Prize. 


Hayward, D. S., London. 
*Knight, C. H., London. 
Lee, F. R. M., Edinburgh. 
+Maybrey, W. J., 

Twickenham. 
Nolan, S., Nottingham. 
Parkin, W., Wakefield. 
Pease, A. R. H., Southsea. 
Rodgers, J. M., Manchester. 
Rogers, D. G., Ware. 
Runeckles, E. J. F., 

Stowmarket. 
Sharpe, H. D., Liverpool. 
Sealey, F. C. R., London. 
Sturman, G. W., 

Woodhall Spa, Lines. 
Sykes, J. A., Bristol. 
Thomas, G. A., London. 
Tubbs, W. J., London. 
Willis, R. E., Ipswich. 


+t Sawyer Prize. 


ALAN W. SHINDLER, Aegrstrar. 


PASSED FELLOWSHIP, IULY, 1926 


Ansell, G. E., London. 
*Beckett, T. W., London. 
Bevers, F., Batley, Yorks. 
Brown, A. G. Y., Tadcaster. 
Bull, A. J., Tonbridge. 


Higgins, G, J., Bristol. 
Hopkins, D. E., London. 
Hunt, J. E., London. 
Madge, W. J., London. 
Metzler, G. J., London. 





Organists’ Benevolent League. 


Monteath, C. E., 
Denstone College. 
Osmond, C. E., Salisbury. 
Peasgood, O. H., London. 
Ramsey, C. E., Colchester. 
Rhodes, G., Scarborough. 
Sutton, E. B., Southsea. 
Tomblings, P. B., 
Tonbridge. 
Bury St. Edmunds. Williams, A. B., Doncaster. 
* Lafontaine Prize. t Turpin Prize. 
ALAN W. SHINDLER (AXegistrar). 


Bullock, B., Stoke-on-Trent. 
Bunney, A. W., London. 
Chadwick, F., Hudderstield. 
Cheveaux, L. N., 

Bury St. Edmunds. 
Daniels, E. H., Gloucester. 
Grant, W., Bolton. 

Hamer, H. S., Leeds. 
tHart, C. T., 


The reports of the Examining Board are appended : 
FELLOWSHIP PAPER-WORK 
The value of the work was very much better than usual ; it 
it was for the most part distinctly musical, and though correct 
in the main, it was not nearly so mechanical. There was 
too much avoidance of the obvious, as if candidates were 
suspicious of a trap : e.g., (a) In the free counterpoint, a bass 
was given consisting of two bars in F major, followed by 
exactly the same two bars in A minor, A large proportion of 
workers failed to see any connection ; (4) In the orchestra- 
tion, an orchestra including three horns was specified. The 
opening phrase of the passage to be scored simply begged 
to be put on the three horns, The majority of workers 
found a much more elaborate and less effective solution. 
Few candidates, to our regret, attempted the vocal 
polyphony, and of those who did, none realised that the 
basis of 16th-century counterpoint is rhythmical combination. 
The questions were answered fully and well, and the 
fugue—a matter of stretfi—was very fair, but the orchestra - 
tion was toc elaborate, and was unsatisfactory in the way the 
bass was treated. Few candidates realised that in a large 
‘spread’ pianoforte chord the lowest note is the ‘true’ bass. 
P, C. Buck (Chairman), 
G. J. BENNET?. 
C. H. Kitson, 
FELLOWSHIP ORGAN-WORK 
The greatly increased number of passes is sufficient 
evidence of a welcome improvement in the playing of the 
candidates. Yet this number would have been augmented 
considerably if certain candidates had taken the trouble to 
look at the key-signature in the tests, and had played 
correctly the bass given to be harmonized, the theme for 
extemporisation, and the melody. It is amazing that a 
candidate for an important examination will mis-read two 
bars of the simplest music, both as to key and time, 
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and even extemporise on it for some minutes without 
finding out his mistake; or that he will play half through 
a sight-test in the wrong key, and, having at last found it, 
will lose it again before the end. It is, perhaps, within the 
bounds of possibility that some hopelessly bad player 
could do this, but when a candidate plays his pieces with 
fluency and accuracy, and then commits some needless 
errors of this sort, one finds it difficult to understand his 
musical outlook. The best features of the playing were 
accuracy, the selection of appropriate stops, and neatness 
in the management of the organ. The weak side of it lay, 
as usual, in the rhythm and phrasing. Many candidates 
have not yet realised that vitality in music is in direct 
proportion to a sense of beat. 

W. G. Atcock (Chairman). 

Epwarp C. Barrstow. 

ALAN GRAY. 


ASSOCIATESHIP PAPER-WORK 

The strict counterpoint papers show some tendency to 
improve, but much of the work done is still poor. There 
were better workings in the free counterpoint, though more 
attention should be given to the maintenance of the figure 
and style suggested in the opening bars. A marked 
improvement was shown in the treatment of pianoforte 
accompaniments and in the harmonization of the melody. 
An increasing use of appropriate figures and a better sense 
of pianoforte idioms produced workings which showed 
musicianship. It was very encouraging to notice the real 
advance made in the harmonization test. The added parts 
were interesting, and revealed greater freedom and 
individuality. 

The attention of candidates must again be drawn to the 
importance of the ear-tests. There were often surprising 
failures, Ivor ATKINS (Chairman). 

A. EAGLEFIELD HULL, 
H. DAVAN WETTON, 


ASSOCIATESHIP ORGAN-WORK 
Inaccuracy again marred much of the playing for the 
Associateship. The clrief errors were distorted note-values ; 
a general lack of precision ; poor phrasing and part-playing, 
especially in the opening of the first group of pieces. 
Indefinite pedal was still prevalent, particularly in Group 4. 
It is a matter of surprise that so many candidates reproduced 


NEW COLLEGE CHAPEL, OXFORD 

Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper have rebuilt the organ at 
New College Chapel, Oxford, and have installed electric 
blowing in place of the old hydraulic plant. Portions of 
the organ are of great antiquity, the earliest parts having 
been built by Robert Dallam (1602-65). Dallam’s organ 
was rebuilt by Samuel Green (1740-96), and a further 
reconstruction by ‘Father’ Willis took place in 1875, 
As now rebuilt the instrument is a_ four-manual 
of forty-seven stops. There is a fine Pedal organ of 
nine stops—Open Diapason, Violone, Bourdon, and 
Ophicleide, 16-ft.; Octave, Principal, Bass Flute, and 
Clarion, 8-ft.; and a three-rank Mixture. Of the ten 
Choir stops, five are -enclosed. The Great organ 
contains twelve stops, and the Swell twelve. There are 
twenty thumb pistons for the manuals, four reversible 
pistons for coupling purposes, and six composition pedals 
for the Pedal organ. The wind-pressures are from 3}-in. 
to 15-1n. 


THE GREGORIAN ASSOCIATION 

The fifty-sixth annual Festival took place on June 17, 
beginning with a celebration of the Holy Communion at 
St. John’s, Great Marlborough Street, at noon, when the 
men’s choir of the Association sang the ‘ Missa de Angelis,’ 
Evensong was sung at Westminster Abbey by a choir of 
five hundred. Fauxbourdons by Gibbons and Causton 
were used for the Canticles, and the anthem was Vittoria’s 
‘Jesu, dulcis memoria.’ The service throughout was 
finely rendered, and there was a crowded congregation. 
In the absence, through illness, of Mr. Francis Burgess, 
Mr. F. Eames conducted. Mr. Herrick Edwards was, as 
usual, the accompanist, and Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson 
prefaced the service with a recital. 


MORE RECORDS OF LONG CHOIR SERVICE 
Apropos of recent paragraphs on this subject, Mr. 
Howard J. Hadley, of Worcester, sends the following par- 
ticulars of long service at Angel Street Congregational 
Church, Worcester : Choirmaster and organist, thirty-eight 
years ; three members of the choir have done over forty 





such a poor idea of the composers’ rhythmical intentions. 
Instances of exaggerated ¢emfi were frequent, and often | 
imperilled not only the security of the rhythm, but the | 
shape of phrasing. 

Many candidates also failed to realise the standard 
required, and to grasp the spirit and style of the pieces, 
which seems to indicate a state of mind too fully occupied 
in negotiating purely technical difficulties. 

Registration still continues a source of anxiety to 
candidates and examiners. Rarely was there shown that 
security of control and management which must be 
associated with good organ playing. The Bach Trio was 
usually conceived as a solo, and the selection of stops was 
often injudicious—e.g., the oboe and gamba neither blend 
well nor contrast well. Further, it is unwise to make a 


years’ service (46, 44, and 41); seven have passed the 
thirty years’ total (38, 37, 36, 35, 34, 33, 32); and there 
are three mere youngsters who have been members for 
over twenty years. Our correspondent works out the 
average of each group, and even gives the total in hundreds 
—calculations for which we have not space. The list is 
one of which the choirmaster, Mr. Leonard G. Winter. 
and his forces may well be proud. 


DR. DAVAN WETTON 

After thirty years in the position of organist and director 
of music at the Foundling Hospital, Dr. Davan Wetton has 
retired, his term of office ceasing with the removal of 


sustained demand upon the slender resources of the the institution from London. The boys and _ girls 
tremulant. of the Hospital showed their affectionate esteem by 
The vocal score was generally better. The test was not presenting him with three silver ash-trays, purchased 


difficult, and in the expectation of a higher standard of 
accuracy the examiners were not disappointed. But the 
weakness in transposition and accompaniment deserves 
strong comment. Seeing that most candidates may reason- 
ably expect, now that descants are so popular, to be called 
upon to perform such tests in the ordinary course of their 
duties, the results were little short of disastrous. Many 
were unable to recognize the modulations in either test. 
Of the first hundred candidates, eighty-four failed to secure 
pass marks in transposition, and ninety-two failed in 
accompaniment. Such results are a reflection upon the 


standard of the general musicianship of these candidates, 
and they are urged, for their own sakes, to effect a speedy 
improvement in these subjects. 

Henry G. Ley (Chairman). 

Haroip E. Darke. 

E. S. Roper. 





out of pennies contributed from their pocket-money. 
Dr. Wetton has since accepted the post of organist and 
choirmaster at Christ Church, Lancaster Gate. 


NEW ORGAN FOR MELBOURNE TOWN HALL 


The Agent-General for Victoria is inviting tenders from 
British organ builders for a concert organ for Melbourne 
Town Hall, to replace the instrument recently destroyed by 
fire. The new organ is to be a four-manual, of eighty-nine 
stops and thirty-one couplers. The proposed specification 
is available at the Victoria Office, Melbourne Place, Strand. 
Tenders from British firms should be deposited with the 
Agent-General, at the above address, not later than 





September 20, 
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| ; sa : ; 
pURCELL COMMEMORATION AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY | Mr. Charles Stott, Primitive Methodist Church, Silsden— 


The celebration of the Festival of St. Peter at} Fugue, ‘Ad nos,’ Zéss¢; Variations on ‘Hanover,’ 
Westminster Abbey ended on July 5 with a special) /emare; Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, Sach ; Theme 
Evensong to Purcell’s music. Under Mr. Sydney H.|_ varié, Midor. : 7 ad 2 
Nicholson, the Abbey Special Choir collaborated with the | Dr. Louis A. Hamand, Malvern Priory Church—* St. Anne 
regular choir in a number of the finest and most | Fugue, Back * Prelude, Fugue, and Variation, /ranck ; 
representative examples of Purcell’s Church music. The | Allegretto grazioso (Symphony No. 6), Zehaikousky. 
anthems were ‘ My beloved spake,’ ‘ Remember not, Lord,’ | Dr. W. G, Alcock, Andover Parish Church—Fantasia in 
‘Jehovah quam multi,” ‘O Lord God of Hosts,’ and F minor, Mozart; Basso Ostinato, Arensky ; Fantasia 
‘My heart is inditing,’ the magnificent Coronation Anthem | and Fugue in G minor, Back; Allegro Cantabile and 
for James II. The Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in | Toccata (Symphony No. 5), Widor. . 
G minor were sung, and the processional hymn was | Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—Concerto in 
‘Blessed city, heavenly Salem,’ sung to an arrangement B flat, Handel; Piétce Héroique, Franck ; Choral Prelude 
of the Hallelujah from ‘O God, Thou art my God.’ on * Ye boundless realms of joy,’ Parry. _ P 

Sec es eae Mr. Allan Fortune, Ingrow Parish Church—Nuptial 


PRESENTATION TO MR. F. R. FRYE March, Gui/mant ; Prelude on ‘St. Peter’ and Theme 


At the Cathedral Hall, Chelmsford, on June 21, the| by Tallis, Darke ; Two Preludes, Scriabin. 
sub-Dean of Chelmsford Cathedral handed to Mr. F. R. | Miss Doris Marshall, St. Andrew’s, Nottingham—Prologue, 
Frye a clock, a cheque for £100, and an album of | Henniker ; Scherzo (Symphony No. 2), Vierne ; Prelude 
subscribers’ names, as a mark of appreciation of Mr. Frye’s| _ in C, Bach. REEL S 
completion of fifty years’ service at St. Mary’s Church (now | Mr. W. Greenhouse Allt, St. Giles’s Cathedral, Glasgow— 
the Cathedral). — ‘ : | Prelude on ‘St. Michael,’ /West ; Scherzo in F minor 

2 a and Reverie on ‘ University,’ H/arvey Grace ; Sonata 
FOUNDLING HOSPITAI in the style of Handel, Wolstenholme; Psalm-Prelude 

The King and Queen paid a visit to the Foundling | pe >? Howells , ewes Héroique, Franck; and a 
Hospital on June 10, when Dr. Davan Wetton played to F —— me ee ee 
them on the historic organ and the children sang some | pes <) Deck thy a a en pres nell yoy 
Ss. Yr. 7 as 7 ‘ S Th H ’ lysell, my sou . y a ess, ‘ a > 
=ao De. Wetton was iterwasds presented to _ Prelude to ‘ The Dream of Gerontius’ ; Pastorale (Sonata 
No. 12), Rhetnberger ; Final (Symphony No. 3), Vierne. 


Majesties, who expressed their appreciation of the recital. 
a Dr. Albert C. Tysoe, St. Hilda’s, Whitby—Overture in 


» Holland Choirs Triennial Festival took place at | . , 
eon ene Saeee Sane Tues teak see D minor, Handel ; Fantasia in E, /Volstenholme ; Idyll, 


Boston Parish Church on June 17, when fifteen choirs ‘The Sea.’ W. mith 
(mostly from village Churches) were present, totalling about | re Sea,” W. Arnold Smith. : : 
three hundred and fifty voices. The anthem was Crotch’s | Mr. Allan Brown, City Temple—Introduction and Fugue 
‘Comfort, O Lord,’ and the hymns were from the ‘ English (Sonata), Aeudke; Canon in B minor, Schumann ; 
’ mies 7 ; —_ ‘ ® Tce 
Hymnal.’ The collection was for the Lincoln Cathedral | . Fugue, * Ad » We Liss, Lae _— 
Restoration Fund. Dr. Gordon Slater directed the music. | Master Horace W. King, St. Lawrence Jewry—Three 
2 | Sketches, Schumann; Pastorale, “ranch; Andantino, 


- | 
. F = ee MietRens Mieteiatin'y ; : : ch 
Ste P. it, Senkew hes vesioned Ghe office of hon, secretary | Frank Bridge ; Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Ba ay 
y sd . " : ‘ct. | Mr. W. Wolstenholme, St. Lawrence Jewry—Fantasia 


and treasurer of the Plainsong and Medieval Music Society, | ™." (0° ry t : a aie i 
after twenty-three years’ service. TheCouncilhasappointed| '" G; Bach ; Gavotte from ‘Otho,’ Handel ; Priere anc 
as his successor the Rev. Dom Anselm Hughes, O.S.B., | Toccata ( Suite Gothique ), Boéllmann ; Two Ballads 
Pershore Abbey, Worcestershire. A circular, dealing with and Sketch, No. 3, Wolstenholme. Le 
the Society’s present and future activities, is being prepared, | Mr. Cecil S. Richards, Hexham Abbey—T wo Preludes, 
and a copy may be had on application to the hon. secretary. | Scriabin , Fantasia Sonata (first Swe movements), 
| Rheinberger ; Toccata in D minor, Aeger; Preludes on 
| ‘Southwell’ and ‘St. Mary,’ Wood. 
| Mr. W. Wooding Starmer, East Grinstead Parish Church— 
Festival March, Best; * In Paradisum,’ Dudois ; Fugue 
on BACH, Schumann ; Romance, Starmer. 
| Dr. Chastey Hector, Brighton Parish Church—Fugue 
| in G, Bach ; Introduction and Finale from Part 2 of 
‘The Apostles’; Cortége, Debussy; Tuba Tune, 
: : WG Norman Cocker. 

The choir and congregation of Lavender Hill Congre- | . . ; a . ea ele 
gational Church hens peseuind Mr. J. T. Corbin, IP. Mr. Frederick J. Tarris, Chiswick Parish a 
with a gold watch, as a token of esteem and appreciation | ere g Sent :o ey 

. + ReMe  e = ‘nail ’ vy. 
Senge aay aes week as thelr organist. Mr. Alban Hamer, Bloemfontein Cathedral—Preludes on 
Pap *Croft’s 136th’ and ‘ Eventide,’ Parry; Adagio in F, 

A new organ has been built by Messrs. Rushworth Mozart: Allegretto Grazioso, Brahms > Toccata, Capocci. 

& Dreaper for Holy Trinity Church, Llandudno—a three- Mr. George en St. i dqeenen Jewry—Prelude in B ae 


Mr. John Newton lectured on ‘Modal Music’ at 
Holy Trinity Hall, Bournemouth, on June 12. Examples, 
sung by the choir of Christchurch Priory, included portions | 
of Communion Service settings by Charles Wood, Martin 
Shaw, and Henry Ley, Faburdons by Morley, and hymns 
from the * English Hymnal’ and ‘Songs of Syon.’ 





manual of thirty-nine speaking stops, fifteen manual Bach ; Scherzo in C minor, Guil/mant ; Toccata in F, 
pistons, and ten pedal pistons. Widor- , 
od Mr. H. C. Warrilow, St. Lawrence Jewry—Triumphal 
RECITALS March, Aarg-E/ert ; Grand Cheeur in G minor, Hollins ; 
Dr. R. Walker- Robson, St. Mary -le- Bow, E.C.-— Pastorale in G, Watling. 


Passacaglia in D minor, Reger; Arabesque in G, | 
Debussy ; “Ronde des Princesses,’ Stravinsky ; Fantasia | APPOINTMENTS 
and Fugue in C minor, Zészé. | Mr. Walter L. Booth, choirmaster, Cliff Town Congre- 
Mr. H.C, J. Churchill, Purley Congregational Church—| _ gational Church, Southend-on-Sea. 
Trio in E flat (Sonata No. 1), Bach ; Fugue in G/ Miss Edna C. Howard, choirmaster and organist, Jackson’s 
(Sonata No. 3), Rheinberger ; Sonata No. 1, Harwood :| Lane Wesleyan Church, Highgate. 
‘From Hebrid Seas,’ Julian Nesbitt. Mr. George Parker, choirmaster and organist, Parish 
Mr. W. Wallace Thompson, St. James's, Garlick Hill,| Church, Leigh, Lancashire. 
E.C.—Allegro marziale, Frank Bridge ; Piece Héroique, | Mr. Godfrey Sceats, choirmaster and organist, Christ 
franck ; Poem, Julius Harrison. | Church, Isle of Dogs, E. 
Mr. Frank E. Newman, St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich—|Mr. Arthur M. Stacey, choirmaster and organist, 
Sonata No. 1, Mendelssohn ; Two Sketches, Schumann ; St. Stephen’s, Paddington. 
Choral Prelude on ‘Ye holy angels bright,’ Darke ;| Mr. Charles Stevens, choirmaster and organist, St. John 
Fugue, Reudke. | the Evangelist, Waterloo Road, S.E. 
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Letters to the Editor 


FOURTHS, FIFTHS, AND SIXTHS 


Sik,—Dr. Froggatt looks on consecutives as a sort of 
musical Dr. Fell. He quotes a passage from a discussion 
at the Musical Association ; but the quotation by itself does 
not make my meaning clear. This may be my fault. May 
I put my view as shortly as the subject allows ? 

In all art, incoherence is bad. In music, Form, including 
of course, Fugue and Canon, are studies of coherence, 
balance, and so on. They deal with coherence on the large 
scale. Coming down, it may not be too fanciful to say the 
ultimate elements of music classical to-day are chords, which 
link themselves into little groups of two, or sometimes 
three, which may be called doublets and triplets. As there 
is coherence between successive grouplets it is sometimes 
doubtful how a succession of chords should be analysed 
into grouplets. This is partly a question of metre. 

Music is thus built up entirely of grouplets of two or three 
chords each. A discord and its resolution form a familiar 
grouplet. Many pairs of chords cannot combine into 
doublets ; the chords must be related, and the relation is 
generally discord-resolution ; or it depends on the cadence 
or half-cadence. What chords can be joined into grouplets 
is settled chiefly by cadence, which largely covers discord- 
resolution ; but the influence of scale comes in—often very 
strongly if the succession of chords is rapid—and the 
influence of sequence. 

Taking common chords, many pairs will not form 
doublets, ¢.g., Dominant-Subdominant, Supertonic-Tonic. 
The two chords do not combine into a coherent grouplet. 

Most chords a second apart will not combine into 
doublets. They have no notes in common to bind them 
together, This is not a full explanation, for chords a third 
apart have two notes in common, but they do not make 
good doublets. I suggest the reason is that they are not 
cadential. 

The notes that settle what a common chord is, are the 
‘root’ and fifth ; and if these are the outer parts, so as to be 
very prominent, they call attention to the chord and define it. 
Thirds have no such effect, as each third may belong to two 
common chords. 

In discussing consecutives we must distinguish between 
conjunct and disjunct, and remember that there are only 
two pairs of conjunct minor thirds, and one pair of major 
thirds in the major scale. 

Consecutive perfect fifths are worst when conjunct. I 
suggest that it is the chords which do not form a good 
grouplet ; and people have blamedthe fifths. If you invert 
the chords, they are not, in the first place, so easily recog- 
nisable. Then the evil is mitigated by scale influence, 
especially if the chords are fast—as, for instance, in the last 
movement of the third Sonata ; they then become a mixture 
of harmony and passing-chords. A real grouplet and its 
components must take some time, such as a big part of a 
second. Ifthe chords do not run up and down the scale 
they may not sound well even fast. I wonder if every 
organist feels quite happy playing the episode before the 
pedal point in the G minor Fugue. 

The tritone is a danger signal calling attention to the bad 
doublet, Subdominant-Dominant. The cadence and the 
scale influence condone this to some extent. The reverse 
progression has no cadential reason, and the scale seems to 
have less influence going down. Singers have some difficulty 
with ‘Watchman, is the night far spent ?’; buta singer who 
does not listen properly to the accompaniment is uncertain 
of the last note but one of the ‘ Erl-King.’ 

The subject is difficult and demands space, but I would urge 
shortly that bad melodic progressions are bad because they 
suggest bad harmony. There may be many forbidden that 
are really quite correct. | The counterpoint master has had 
much more influence than any other ; and, for example, a 
general forbiddance of consecutive fifths on apparently 
logical grounds may rule out perfectly good cases, and 
people thinking them wrong may have trained themselves 
to dislike them as bad grammar. Many object to ‘One 
does his best,’ or ‘The eldest of the two came first,’ 
because grammarians object to ‘his’ and ‘eldest,’ though 
not to ‘ first’; but I submit both are perfect English. 





——, 


It may be said that if there were anything in all this, it 
would have been obvious all along. But in early days 
people did not mind consecutives because the harmonic 
groundwork did not exist. It grew gradually, unnoticed, in 
many centuries. Later the subject was always a question 
of counterpoint, not harmony; and when harmony was 
studied it was essentially a discussion of isolated chords, 
Then chords, suspensions, and resolutions came under 
discussion, but the resolution was merely a kind of tail to 
the chord. Pairs or triolets of chords as grouplets or 
elements of progressions, rhyming with corresponding 
grouplets or sets of grouplets or progressions in corre. 
sponding parts of the strophe, have never been discussed 
fully. 

Lichtenberg, and later Lamb, pointed out that one need 
not remember what each book says, any more than one 
should remember every meal he eats, Whether you read a 
fact or a convincing argument, or eat a poached egg on 
toast, you should merely make it a part of you. I 
remember that as a boy I ate Pearsall on Consecutives, and 
bit Macfarren on Counterpoint, so I looked them up to see 
what I may have been absorbing. The idea of consecutive 
fifths as involving incoherence is in both, but not in the 
same way, nor as I have put it. But the idea cannot be as 
Dr. Froggatt assumes, quite new, unless it is quite wrong, 
as he thinks it is. If anywhere near the truth it will be 
found, perhaps only implicitly, pretty widespread. As an 
example I may cite Spalding’s ‘Tonal Counterpoint.’— 
Yours, Xe. J. SWINBURNE, 

Oxted, Surrey. 


THE CINEMA ORGANIST 


S1r,—In the report (appearing in the July issue of the 
Musical Times) of Mr. Quentin Maclean’s lecture at the 
R.C.O., we are given to understand that the lecturer 
strongly condemned extemporisation as a general basis of 
film accompaniment. This is quite astounding, and many, 
like myself, will find it very difficult to understand Mr. 
Maclean’s attitude. As a cinema solo organist of much 
longer and wider experience than Mr. Maclean, and also 
as one who has closely studied the question of cinema music 
for fourteen years, I have not the slightest hesitation in 
stating that not only is the extemporised film accompani- 
ment a necessity, but it is also the one and only reason 
why the cinema organist can lay claim to be recognised as 
an independent and unique artist, and is one of the first 
and chief reasons for the introduction of the organ into the 
cinema. 

If Mr. Maclean’s objection to extemporisation is to be 
supported, the only conclusion that can be arrived at is 
that the cinema organist is a makeshift ; for either he is a 
support to an inadequate orchestra, or, as a solo player, a 
‘relief,’ to carry on while the orchestra has rest and 
refreshment ; or again (in some provincial cinemas), he 
provides the whole accompaniment to the programme of 
films. In each case, the organ and organist are employed 
for the sake of economy, and, if the organist is confining 
himself entirely to printed music, he is doing nothing 
which cannot be more satisfactorily done by other means— 
he is a makeshift, But in the extemporised film accom- 
paniment, the solo organist is not only providing something 
which cannot be as satisfactorily supplied by any other 
instrumentalist or combination cf instrumentalists, 4e és 
providing the only means of perfect synchronisation of film 
and music. If by ‘extemporisation’ Mr. Maclean implies 
aimless wandering about the keyboards, all musicians will 
support his objection ; such procedure is not extemporisa- 
tion, but merely killing time. Extemporisation is 
impromptu composition at the keyboards, with good 
harmony, logical form, good style, and melodic interest— 
to say nothing of contrapuntal device. It is purely by 
virtue of the properly extemporised film accompaniment 
that the cinema solo organist justifies his claim to 
consideration as a specialist. 

The Royal College of Organists is, I am sure, not 
prepared to sponsor makeshifts, neither are our great 
teaching institutions prepared to provide training, in their 
curricula, for makeshifts. But when they realise that the 
cinema demands organists of specialised ability, whose 
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rs 
training should equip them for the uaigue features of their 
work, over and above the question of actual organ playing, 
then the R.C.O. and other leading institutions will be 
ready to take an active interest in this most important 
matter. 

The practice of adapting existing music in film 
accompaniment can, at the best, be described as only a 
makeshift method, in which there is always bound to be 
a certain amount of incongruity ; but, apart from a specially 
composed musical setting, it is the only possible method 
when employing a combination of players. Of the 
‘incidentals ’ composed for film accompaniment, fifty per 
cent. are absolute rubbish; the remainder may be indis- 
pensable to the cinema orchestral leader, but not so, by 
any means, to the solo organist. These pieces are 
specifically written to supply to the orchestra what the solo 
organist ought to be able to supply impromptu for himself. 

If the whole question of cinema music is ‘still in an 
experimental stage,’ then experiments have been carried 
on for twenty years without any satisfactory result, and 
cinema organists, after something like ten years, are still 
experimenting—which seems rather ridiculous. We are, 
in fact, a long way past the experimental stage, and more 
than one musician is able to ‘speak with authority’ on the 
subject of cinema music. As for organists, exhibitors and 
managers are not prepared to pay a substantial salary to a 
man for experiments on their organs; but, on the contrary, 
are very much alive to the possibilities of the specialist as a 
box-office attraction (which is the only thing that matters 
tothem). In proof of this (if proof it be), perhaps I may 
be permitted to mention that I have received during the 
last twelve months five offers at a salary of £20 weekly, 
and one of two hundred dollars weekly from America. 
Such salaries are not paid for makeshifts. 

The extemporised film accompaniment by a competent 
organist, on the right type of organ, is the only method of 
securing an artistic and perfect synchronisation of film and 
music. It requires special study, and, finally, there are 
not, at the present moment, half a dozen organists in 
Great Britain who can do it.—Yours, Xc., 

Douglas, Isle of Man. GEORGE TOOTEL! 

( formerly solo organist, Stoll 
Picture Theatre, Kingsway, London). 


THE POSITION OF OPERA 

Sir,—It is not quite fair to attribute the crowded 
audiences at Covent Garden this season in any large 
degree to the lure of Chaliapin and Jeritza. These two 
accounted, I believe, for not more than about eight per- 
formances in an eight weeks’ season, and of the three 
works that can with reason be described as vehicles for 
these two singers, while it is safe to say that ‘ Thais’ and 
the * Jewels’ are worthless trash, responsible critical opinion 
(not necessarily English critical opinion) is by no means 
agreed that ‘ Mefistofele’ is worthless—nor would such a 
musician and artist as Toscanini subscribe to this opinion 
for one moment—and Chaliapin’s performance, which I saw 
fourteen years ago at Milan, is one of the greatest pieces of 
dramatic art to be seen upon any stage, ‘operatic’ or other- 
wise. In no conceivable sense is it fair to class this 
marvellous artist, in spite of the aberrations he allows his 
press agent; with a mere purveyor of the cheapest, most 
vulgar, and crude of melodramatics like Jeritza, who, as 
Mr. Newman has often and most rightly said, is merely a 
bad film-actress—and I am told by some one present on 
an occasion when she was singing that the house was far 
from full. 

Mr. Priestley, with his ‘fat pawing pair,’ is pre- 
historic and merely silly. The mountainous prime donne 
are as much a thing of the past as the ‘ Bayreuth bark’ 
and Italy as the ‘ Land of Song.’ On the whole, Wagner 
may be heartily congratulated on failing to incur the 
approval of the Mr. Priestleys; and a form of art that has 
attracted and drawn the very best of their powers from 
Mozart, Verdi, Wagner, Strauss, Debussy, Ravel, and 
Busoni is not to be dismissed with deprecatory gestures 
from journalists in the Saturday Review.—Y ours, Xc., 

KAIKHOSRU SORABJI. 

175, Clarence Gate Gardens, N.W.1. 


THE HANDEL FESTIVAL 

S1r,—Your contributor ‘J. G.,’ in his article on the 
Handel Festival, has made a slip in his mention of Charles 
Lyall’s cartoon, reversing the parts of Joseph Bennett and 
Ebenezer Prout. Bennett was the policeman, and Prout 
was doing the whitewashing. I have very vivid recollection 
of the picture, although I have lost my copy of it. I think 
it was the success of Franz’s additional accompaniments 
to some of Handel’s works that suggested to Prout the 
desirability of writing something similar for ‘ Samson.’ 

In later years, however, Prout’s attitude as regards 
‘white-washing ’ changed. He told me he regretted having 
‘touched up’ the above-named oratorio, ‘although,’ he 
added, ‘I am bound to say my accompaniments were 
very effective.’ I asked him if he really thought ‘ The 
people that walked in darkness’ sounded better without 
Mozart’s orchestration. He fidgetted a little in his chair, 
and replied that Mozart’s work was very un-Handelian. I 
said: ‘Professor Prout, you have not answered my 
question’; to which he replied, ‘Then I didn’t under- 
stand it’ (a tarradiddle, I am afraid!). But althow&h I 
repeated the question, I couldn’t induce him to give a 
straight answer.—Yours, &c., Agruur T. FROGGATT. 

5, Richmond Mansions, Denton Road, 

Twickenham. 


(The error referred to in Dr, Froggatt’s opening para- 
graph was corrected in the author’s proof. Unfortunately, 
the proof went astray in the post, and arrived after our July 
issue had gone to press. —Ev1Tor. ] 

FRETS ON VIOLS 


Sir,—Mr. Jeffrey Pulver, in ‘The Viols in England,’ 


reprinted from a lecture read before the Musical 
Association in 1920 (p. 19), says referring to his own 
viol : 


‘The marks of the old catgut frets may still be seen 
on the neck of this instrument. It was the custom to 
apply frets to all the instruments of this family, even 
when they were not used ‘* Lyra-way,” Playford 
saying that it was ‘‘a most sure and easie way for the 
first entring scholars, and after, to cut them off when 
they become perfect in the knowledge of all the several 
notes.” Certain it is that the difficult divisions of 
Sympson could not be played decently with the frets 
in the way of free movement for the left hand.’ 


This passage recurs almost verbatim in the same author's 
‘ Dictionary of Old English Music and Musical Instru- 
ments,’ 1923 (p. 228). During the last forty years I have 
studied many 16th-, 17th-, and 1&8th-century treatises on 
viols in French, German, Italian, &c., including the well- 
known English ones. I have never seen a passage saying 
that viols were ever played without frets. As this is a 
fundamental point, may I ask Mr. Pulver if he will give 
chapter and verse for his quotation? It would be extremely 
interesting if its existence were proved. 

When the viol is held and fingered in the correct manner, 
the frets are no impediment to the free movement of the 
left hand. —Yours, Xc., ARNOLD DOLMETSCH, 

‘ Jesses,’ Haslemere, Surrey. 


‘ORCHESTRAL NOTATION’ 


Sir,—In the July Afusical Times the author of 
‘Orchestral Notation’ describes the different evidence as 
to how many of the lower harp strings are covered as 
conflicting. The number actually does vary; the oldet 
harps had the 35th (F) string in gut, but it is now 
generally found covered, as it gives a clearer tone. 
Incidentally, harmonics caz—but probably never would— 
be played on the covered strings. —Yours, Xc., 

Redcourt, (Miss) D. E, SHILLINGTON SCALEs. 





Adam’s Road, Cambridge. 
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aie a. 
THE ‘GENIUS’ OF WILLIAM BAINES A CORRECTION. 
Sik,—Never before have I been accused of modesty. I| Sir,—Mr. E. T. Sweeting, in his interesting article jp The 
am sorry to have to dispel my friend, Mr. Denis|the July -Wusical Times, mentions Mr. George Hopki year, is 
Laughton’s, illusion ; but my references to the abilities of }now of Launceston, as a son of J. L. Hopkins, ] routine 
William Baines indicated no lack of faith in my own. IfI| think this is incorrect, and should be John Hopkins exciten 
failed to use the word ‘genius,’ it was because it was too | late of Rochester Cathedral, a cousin of J. L. Hopkins, student 
vague for my purpose. Genius is the force within the | who died in 1873.—Yours, &c., F. Gr-pert Laue some e€ 
architects who design the cathedral and the worms that Hythe, Kent. : of Bral 
undermine it. There is the genius of the tree which | — prnen — ——ih no dot 
reaches to the light and the genius of the owl that avoids it. 9 rforn 
What distinguishes a musician, or any sort of man, from The Amateurs Erchange in 
his fellows is not the genius which he cannot help, but his Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce. sedulot 
intelligence, his industry, and his will to public service | »,,))7; by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with the pe 
without personal reward, and in these things William | o4),,.. beginni 
Baines was not deficient—within the limits of his ‘genius.’ Violinist wishes en in E fle 
Since writing the article on Baines, Messrs. Banks & Son, ke —_— a pranaped “ae Ce = L. N. . 5 pianofo 
of York, have been good enough to send four pianoforte Tienes rio or small orchestra.—L. N. B., c/o Musical is due 
ieces by the same composer—pieces not known to me when ag ae : ao Se ieee Lae always 
pas the article. While they add nothing to one’s ideas Lady ne wishes to - a and cellist with Doroth 
of Baines, they are all worthy the attention of those pianists LR aM ——a Ley nmegeed istrict.—A. R.C.M.,, violin a 
— ¢ : : : .R.A.M., c/o Musical Times. . 

who Believe that a true love of art begins athome. One of Lad sa” ® we fici as long. 
them, ‘Little Imps,’ is very attractive, and I confidently | ““°Y as wanes & mont ig om MmaNCIANS for mature 

2 , the. rare , > ’ mutual practice. Manchester and district.—J. C, ; : 
recommend it to Mr. White of British Columbia.— Yours, cle Musical Times . Brevit 
— ‘ RUTLAND BOUGHTON. Pianist (gentleman) wishes to meet other instrumentalists student 

Fatsfield, Surrey. for mutual practice. —F. T., c/o Musical Times. the er 

*Cellist (learner) wishes to meet good pianist and violinists that t - 

for progressive practice—solos, trios, and quartets, —" 

GILES FARNABY Croydon district.—CHARLES P, Cocks, 158, Morland Pull 
‘ : Road, Croydon. Pu "Fr 

Sirx,—I offer the following notes on Dr. Grattan Flood’s Contralto wishes to meet good pianist for mutual practice Pett-Fr 
article on Giles Farnaby in your July issue. of classical music. Kensington district.—M. H., c/o The 

Of Farnaby’s anthem, ‘O my sonne Absolom,’ the MS. Musical Times. ances Of 
(Add. 29,427, 23, British Museum) contains the alto part} Pianist wishes to meet vocalists and instrumentalists for quaintly 
only. The anthem as a whole no_ longer exists. accompaniment and mutual practice. Birmingham boll,” ¢ 
* Rosasolis,’ under Farnaby’s name in the Fitzwilliam Book, district. —E. F, F., clo Musical Times. lady wh 
is also found in Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 23,623, under Bull’s | Cellist (medium ability) wishes to meet other string her dict 
name. The piece is practically the same, and the author- players for mutual practice in or near Ealing.—H., hes not 
ship is therefore doubtful, It is quite certain that the 17, Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. acted, a 
* Meridian Almain’ is by Bull, since it appears as one of a| Soprano wishes to meet advanced accompanist (able to astd of 
set by him in two reliable MSS., which are now at Oxford read de Falla, Bantock, &c.) for mutual practice.— onatens 
and Paris. Other pieces incorrectly ascribed to Farnaby| 5, Exeter Road, E.17. tragedy, 
are the ‘Toye,’ by Tomkins, and ‘Bonny, sweet robin’ | ’Cellist (good player) wanted to complete quintet. Hove- and the 
by Bull. Brighton district. —F. B. B., c/o Musical Times. Great 

It has been overlooked in connection with Farnaby’s We shall be glad t ive the address of ‘J.C.’ It has for thes 
death that his works include a ‘ King’s Hunt,’ This piece [We shall be en ee re J.C. = more at 
is entirely distinct from those by Bull and Cosyn, and the been mislaid.—Ep1Tor.] of produ 
authorship is not in doubt. It follows that Farnaby must sa wi A =" — 
have lived into the reign of James I., for whom the piece D — 
was composed, and he was doubtless alive when his new rty eats go producti 
Psalm-tune was included in Barley’s Psalter. —Yours, &c., From the Vusical Times of August, 1806 ; operatic 

Ewell. MARGARET H. GLyn. Mr. ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN’S concert at St. James’s ff {0 Talis 

Hall, on July 11, was in every respect a highly successful openers 
one. Appealing to the public as a composer, Mr. Sullivan <tgrs 
was perfectly right to print his own name as often as he % woh , 
COLOUR IN MUSIC pleased in the programme, and to stand or fall by the fel of on 
result. We have already given our opinion on his Symphony ” meh 

Sir,—I don’t agree at all with Mr, Brent-Smith’s remarks | —which, of course, occupied a conspicuous place in the parts of 
(in your July issue) about colour in music. I feel most | concert—and of his Overture to the ‘Sapphire Necklace,’ we ges 
strongly that D flat major és dark brown, that the March | may say that there is very much to admire, and that, without ad beer 
from * Rheingold,’ and other similar music, was written in| contrasting it with mature works, it contains sufficient to opened 
that key for that very reason, and that it would #o¢ sound | show that Mr. Sullivan has power to advance to a high three tin 
*just as dark’ in C major. As a composer himself, does| place provided that power be rightly directed in time. A excellent 
not Mr. Brent-Smith feel that there is always one key, and | great feature of the concert was Madame Goldschmidt’s Lesley J 
one key only, whose tone-colour exactly fits the mood of [Jenny Lind’s) singing of two songs by the concert-giver, and Carre 
any given composition ? and her brilliant execution of Handel’s‘ Sweet bird’ (with § * Promist 

Mr. Brent-Smith further says that it is permissible | flute obbligato by Mr. Wells), which made us feel how little maker, w 
deliberately to invent new words ‘provided that their | the lapse of time can weaken the charm of a real artist. Mr. the caref 
meaning is obvious’ ; in support of which he quotes such | Santley’s song (also by Mr. Sullivan), ‘O mistress mine,’ is did its sk 
words as Edward Lear’s ‘borascible.’ May I ask what|a clever composition, and was enthusiastically encored. devote th 
obvious meaning Mr. Brent-Smith attaches to the same | Bach’s Concerto inC minor, for two pianofortes, was played general el 
author’s ‘runcible’? Surely the attractiveness of this! to perfection by Mlle. Meblig and Mr. Franklin Taylor, others, eN 

adjective lies in its meaning nothing whatever, but sounding| and later in the evening Mlle. Mehlig performed evening 
nice! Similarly, may not the language of music be| Moscheles’s ‘Recollections of Ireland,’ at the end of which adventure 
enriched by the deliberate invention of new sounds—not | the composer, who was present, received quite an ovation, side. ‘ Dr 
because the composer finds existing sounds inadequate to | The programme also included the duet, ‘In such a night as Adonis,’ | 
express some profound emotion, but because of the sheer | this’ (well sung by Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. Cummings) and, more 
creative joy of producing something new and attractive ?— | and the ‘ Brisk Dance,’ two of the best pieces in Mr. improving 
Yours, &c., Ropert S. ELKIN, Sullivan’s Cantata, ‘Kenilworth.’ The concert was dices 
20, Kingly Street, Regent Street, W.1. extremely well attended. Noes 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 

The summer term, the third and last of the academic 
year, is always a busy one, for in addition to the customary 
youtine of work and concerts, there are the added 
excitements of examinations and the opera week. The 
students’ chamber concert, on June 24, was notable for 
some excellent string-quartet playing in the first movement 
of Brahms’s Quartet in A minor, Op. 51, No. 2. There is 
no doubt that the general standard of chamber-music 
performance at the Academy is at the moment very high, 
and in this particular instance not only was the ensemble 
sedulously maintained, but the tone and conception of 
the performance were exceedingly well sustained from 
beginning to end. Very good, too, was Beethoven's Quintet 
in E flat, for pianoforte and wind instruments, in which the 
pianoforte was exceptionally well played. A word of praise 
is due to the horn player for his clever management of this 
always somewhat unruly instrument. An ex-student, Miss 
Dorothy Howell, was represented by her Phantasy for 
violin and pianoforte. It was pleasantly played, but is too 
long. Young composers, and for that matter those of more 
mature years, should ever keep before them the idea that 
‘Brevity is the soul of wit.2 Two MS. songs by a 
student, Mr. Norman McLeod Steel, a victim of the war in 
the loss of his sight, were most pleasing, if only for the fact 
that they both betrayed imagination—an unusual asset with 
song-writers. Compact and to the point were four tiny 
songs with string quartet accompaniment, by Miss Olive 
Pull. They were intelligently sung by Miss Barbara 
Pett-Iraser. 

The students of the dramatic class gave two perform- 
ances on June 25 and 26, (Good acting was shown in the 
quaintly-named playlet, ‘Six who pass while the lentils 
boil,’ especially outstanding being the Boy. The young 
lady who played this part has a distinct fair for the stage, 
her diction is good, and she knows what to do when she 
has nothing to say. ‘The Wonder Hat’ was also well 
acted, and the interest sustained throughout, but the less 
said of ‘The Queen of Cornwall’ the better. Young 
amateurs, indeed very few amateurs, are fitted to play 
tragedy, and generally succeed only in making themselves 
and the play ridiculous. 

Great praise must be accorded the Academy opera students 
for their enterprise during the last twelve months, and if 
more attention is given to details, particularly details 
of production, a permanent nursery may be established that 
should go a long way to solve the difficulties of opera in 
English or, maybe, opera in England. Unfortunately 
production is the last feature that is ever considered by 
operatic managers in England, but at least it is satisfactory 
to realise that our leading and oldest musical educational 
institution is devoting some of its activities to instructing 
its operatic students in the way they should go. Last year, 
when the enterprise was initiated at the New Scala Theatre, 
a performance of Verdi’s‘ Falstaff’ was given. This proved 
full of merit, and remarkable for the representations of the 
parts of Falstaff and Ford by Messrs. Arthur Fear and Roy 
Henderson, This year an even more ambitious programme 
had been attempted. On Monday, July 12, the week 
opened with Humperdinck’s ‘ Hansel and Gretel,’ played 
three times, and each evening with a different caste—an 
excellent idea. The two children, Misses May Turtle and 
Lesley Duff, had conceived the spirit of their parts, 
and carried them out most successfully. Miss Turtle has 
a promising voice. Mr. Bruce Anderson, too, as the Broom- 
maker, was good, and has a good voice. The orchestra under 
the careful and capable direction of Mr. Julius Harrison 
did its share right well. The singers should not, however, 
devote themselves entirely to the audience ; it spoils the 
general effect, and there is no need to imitate the faults of 
others, even if they are prime donne. On the following 
evening a triple bill was presented—a too ambitious 
adventure, perhaps, but it is as well to err on the right 
side. Dr. John Blow’s attractive Masque, ‘ Venus and 
Adonis,’ if a long way after Purcell, was very charming ; 
and, moreover, it revealed that Mr. Arthur Fear’s voice is 
improving. The performance would have been better for 
what the Americans call a little more ‘pep.’ ‘Dross,’ a 


melodrame by Paul Corder, gave the dramatic students a 
chance, 


It is doubtful if wordless plays at their best provide 





appetising fare, especially where they are as spun out as was 
*Dross’; but the performance was well done, and Miss 
H. Coxhead mimed the Mother extremely well. The best 
of the three one-Act shows was ‘Gianni Schicchi.’ 
Everybody revelled in Puccini’s clever opera. 

An innovation at the Academy will be a Vacation Course 
for Teachers during the holidays. There will be a 
reception by the Principal at the Academy on September 13, 


and lectures by well-known professors on the four 
following days. 
The following awards have been made: Sterndale 


Bennett Scholarship (pianoforte) to William Frederick 
Hartley (Dundee); Percy Cimbro Martin being com- 
mended. Piatti Prize (violoncello) to John Richards 
(Cardiff) ; Stanley E. Tizzard being highly commended, 
Matthew Phillimore Prize (pianoforte) to Francis G. 
Britton (London); Eric Brough being very highly 
commended. Frederick Westlake Memorial Prize (piano- 
forte) to Jean Wells (Doncaster); Muriel Warne 
being highly commended. Swansea Eisteddfod Prize 
(singing) to Wilfred Miles (South Wales); Edgar Thomas 
being highly commended. Mario Prize (singing) to 
Arthur Fear (Blaina); Glyndwr Jones being highly 
commended, Gilbert R. Betjemann Memorial Prize 
(singing) to Arthur Fear (Blaina); Dorothy Ryan and 
Léonore Weeple being very highly commended; Lesley 
Duff, Margaret Hale, and Lilian Ottman being com- 
mended, Charlotte Walters Prizes (elocution) to Martie 
Ball and Marian Spencer. Albert Hunt Shakespearean 
Prize (elocution) to Hilda Coxhead. Julia Leney Prize 
(harp) to Ceinwen Roberts. Henry R. Eyers Prize 
(sight-singing) to Eric Brough. Janet Duff Greet 
Prize (pianoforte, improvisation, &c.) to Dorothy Manley. 
Walter Macfarren Prizes (pianoforte) to Dorothy Folkard 
and Norman Franklin. Lionel Monckton Scholarship 
(composition) to Freda Patricia Robertson. Charles Lucas 
Prize (composition) to Ivor Richard Davies, Cuthbert 
Nunn Prize (composition) to Guirne Creith, Alexander 
Roller Memorial Prize (pianoforte) to Margaret 
Grummitt. Sir Edward Cooper Prize (quartet playing) to, 
Phyllis McDonald, Hilda Parry, Winifred Copperwheat, 
and Joan Mulholland. Parepa-Rosa Prize (singing) to 
Wilfred Miles. Alfred J. Waley Prize (violin) to Phyllis 


McDonald. Messrs. Chappell & Co. Pianoforte Prize to 
Eric Brough. Pianoforte Advisory Board Prize to Dorothy 
Phillips. Messrs, Challen & Son Pianoforte Prize to Doris 
Hibbert. Blakiston Memorial Prize (pianoforte) to Phyllis 
Sellick. Anne E. LLoyd Exhibition (singing) to Lesley 
K. Duff. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


During the past month several performances of Wagner’s 
‘Parsifal,’ in its entirety, have been given in the Parry 
Memorial Theatre. This was an enterprise of considerable 
dimensions, demanding, as has been said, both courage 
and imagination, and it may be allowed that neither of 
these qualities was found wanting when the performers 
came to the crucial test of representation. The opera was 
produced by Mr. Cairns James, and Mr. H. Grunebaum 
and Mr. Adrian Boult shared the conductor’s task, each 
directing two performances. The cast also was varied. 
Of the big characters, Parsifal and Gurnemanz were taken 
throughout by Mr. Trefor Jones and Mr. John Andrews, 
the part of Kundry alternately by Miss Carys Davies and 
Miss Odette de Foras, that of Amfortas by Mr. Karl Melene 
and Mr. H. Leyland-White, and that of Klingsor by 
Mr. Philip Warde and Mr. Charles Draper. The extent to 
which the resources of the College fersonnel were drawn 
upon may be gauged by the statement that stage, chorus, and 
orchestra absorbed very nearly two hundred performers. 

The last Patrons’ Fund Rehearsal of the term, held on 
July 16, was a composers’ morning, when four new works 
were played through. The Royal College contributions 
were two songs by Rupert Erlebach, ‘Ecstasy’ and 
‘Beauty,’ sung with admirable insight and musical feeling 
by Mr. Philip Warde, and a ballet suite, ‘ Drumstick’s 
Dream,’ by Anthony Collins; Reginald Redman repre- 





sented the Guildhall School of Music with a tone-poem, 
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‘Moods’; and the fourth work was another tone-poem, | 
‘Countryside,’ by William J. Fenney, who was educated at | 
the Birmingham and Midland Institute. The titles of | 
these compositions may be said sufficiently to indicate their 
scope and limits, but, seeing that complaints are often | 
heard of the dearth of light music by British composers, it | 
may confidently be hoped that givers of orchestral concerts | 
will turn their attention to Mr. Collins’s ballet suite. 


—, 


understand, as I have only just seen the paper, died 
yesterday. One of our greatest musicians, one who 
for an even longer time than the secretary has assisted 
the Associated Board, and who, for the last two years, 
has been a most valuable member to the Board. I am 
sure that it is your wish that we should pass the usual 
resolution, that is, by standing up.’ 


| There were also other deaths which he greatly regretted tp 


| have to report, those of two honorary local representatives— 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

The term just ended has been a busy one. On June 26 
the orchestral concert took place at Queen’s Hall, under 
the direction of Mr. Joseph Ivimey, when the programme | 
included Franck’s Symphony in D minor. The singing of | 
Mair Thomas and the violin playing of Miss José a’Beckett 
were worthy of high commendation. 

The choir and chamber music concert at Zolian Hall on 
July 15 attracted an overflowing audience. 

But the outstanding feature of the term’s work was the 
three performances, by the Operatic Class, of Offenbach’s 
* Princess of Trebizonde,’ at the New Scala Theatre. These 
were most enjoyable. The opportunity of hearing this 
sparkling music played by a first-rate and complete orchestra, 
combined with talented acting and singing, with stage 
effects adequately carried out, was taken full advantage of 
by the public, who filled the theatre. 

It is pleasant to relate that two College students have 
been successful in University examinations : G. S. A. Bone, 
in the literary portion of the Mus. Bac., at Oxford, and 
A. W. Beecham, whose Exercise for Mus. Bac. has been 
approved at Durham. The Grosvenor Gooch Prizes for 
regularity and diligence, given each term, were awarded to 
Miss Irene Kohler and Mr. Ted Warburton. 

Distributions of prizes and certificates gained at the Local 
Examinations were held during the past month at Folkestone, | 
Golders Green, and Newbury. The two latter were attended 
by Prof. J. C. Bridge, who delivered an address on each | 
occasion. 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the Associated | 
Board of the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal | 
College of Music was held at the Royal Academy of | 
Music, York Gate, Marylebone Road, N.W., on July 13. | 
Mr. Ernest Mathews took the chair. There was a large 
attendance. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been read 
and confirmed, the secretary read the Report for the year. 
The number of candidates in the United Kingdom was 
8,840 in the Local Centre Examinations, and 46,448 in the 
*School’ Examinations. The exhibitions offered by the 
Board in the United Kingdom during the year were gained 
by Eileen L. Willmott, Gravesend (pianoforte) ; Leonard 
Isaacs, Manchester (pianoforte); Claudia James, Cardiff 
(violin) ; Valerie Tunbridge, Swansea (violin) ; Barbara M. 
Johnston, Liverpool (violoncello); Irene K. Hitch, 
London (singing). Exhibitions were also awarded in! 
the Dominions and Colonies as follows: in Australia, Doris | 
Woodland, Sydney (violin), and Margot Macgibbon, 
Melbourne; in New Zealand, Leah Haughton, Hawera 
(pianoforte); in Canada, Mary Graham, Winnipeg 
(violin) ; in India, Enid Blake, Bombay (pianoforte), and 
Irene Platel, Calcutta (pianoforte) ; in Ceylon, Madeleine 
de Zilwa (pianoforte), and in Jamaica, Edna F, Foster 
Kingston (pianoforte). Twenty-nine exhibitions previously | 
gained have been renewed—twenty-two for a further period 
of one year, six for a further period of two terms, and one 
for a further period of one term. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Report, 
said : 


‘In rising to move that the Report and audited balance 
sheet be received and adopted, I feel that before we go 
into any business there*is one feeling that must 
dominate at least every one in this room who has seen 
the morning papers, and that is the death of 
Dr. Charles Wood, Professor of Music at Cambridge 
University and a member of the Board, who, I 


Dr. Taylor (Stafford) and Mr. Basil Murray (Perth, W.A.)— 
and of two examiners—Mr. Herbert Sharpe and Mr. Arthy 
Thompson. 

Although there was but a slight increase in entries a 
compared with previous years, the position considered 
broadly and in view of the difficulties caused by the 
uncertain industrial situation was very satisfactory, 
Certainly it had been a year of progress. After the much 


‘lamented death of Mr. Waring Davis, most efficient and 


zealous in his capacity of resident secretary in Canada for 
the past sixteen years, the Dominion had for organization 
purposes been divided into four districts, each in charge of 
a resident secretary directly responsible to the Central Office 
in London, and it was hoped that further advances would 
result from this decentralization, Again, the examinations 
held for the first time in India, in 1925, by Dr. Charles 
Macpherson, organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, had been 
most successful, and gave promise of considerable expansion 
in the future. 

In conclusion the Chairman expressed the Board’s great 
regret at having had to accept the resignation of Brig. -Gen. 
Sir Alfred-G. Balfour, also its heartfelt gratitude to the 
honorary local representatives, whose enthusiastic co- 
operation was so essential to the furtherance of its work, 

Mr. Raymond W. Fiennell seconded the motion, and the 
report and balance sheet were unanimously adopted. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Ernest Mathews for presiding, 
proposed by Sir Hugh Allen and seconded by Dr. John B. 
McEwen, terminated the proceedings. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


RESULTS OF MUS.B. EXAMINATIONS, JUNE, 1920 


The following satisfied the examiners : 
First year : Samuel Chapman; Alan Rawsthorne. 
Second year: Teasdale Griffiths ; W. Harold Wolfenden, 
Third year : George Parker. 
External examiner, Dr. H. A, Harding. 


SOCIETY OF WOMEN MUSICIANS 

This Society held its fourteenth annual Composers 
Conference on June 25 and 26. The speaker on the 
Friday evening was Miss Rebecca Clarke, whose subject 
was ‘Some American Aspects of Music.’ Dealing first with 
the American attitude towards music generally, Miss Clarke 
spoke of the immense keenness to hear music and the 
desire to have the best of everything, which, coupled 
with a lack of traditional taste, have made the Americans 
invest ‘press notices’ with a fictitious value. She also 


' considered the prevailing idea that the more they paid 


the more they must be getting, to be a_ natural 
consequence of the pre-occupation of a young people with 
winning material prosperity; and she regarded the fact 


| that so many towns had full orchestras as an instance of 


money’s power. An orchestra was an expensive affair to 
maintain : e7ge, to maintain an orchestra was one way of 
proving a town’s prosperity. As features of special interest 
to the Society which she was addressing, Miss Clarke 
spoke of the ubiquitous Music Clubs which are largely run 
by women, and of the Coolidge Chamber Music Festivals, 
at Pittsfield, and Mrs. Coolidge’s recent transference of 
the Festival to Washington, making reference to het 
munificence in the erection of a concert-hall (Jordan 
Hall) and a permanent endowment. 


Turning to American music itself, she said that 


|the focus of national attention being directed so pre- 


dominantly to practical matters, it was not surprising to 
find the country up till the present more or less barren as 
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regards musical composition, Edward MacDowell had had 
a vision of a national music of his country, but neither he 
nor the more recent composers had succeeded in making 
this a reality. Kelly and Cadman had gone to Red Indian 
sources for inspiration, but so far there had been no 
development of a White American tradition, The 
strongest creative musical force in the country was to be 
found in the Jewish element. The Swiss Jew, Ernest 
Bloch, who had now settled in the States as an American 
citizen, was, in Miss Clarke’s opinion, one of the most 
significant and powerful composers living. 

Miss Edith Reed, Editor of A/usic and Youth, followed 
Miss Clarke’s paper with a résumé of her own observations 
on American musical education, made during a recent stay 
of some months at Boston. She had been struck by the 
enthusiasm for music to which Miss Clarke had alluded, 
but had found ideas on musical education very superficial ; 
and had been surprised at the dearth of choral music in 
schools, finding, however, a greater proportion of instru- 
mental students than is usual in Engiand. There was a 
great tendency to reinforce the aural appeal of music by 
introducing visible devices at musical entertainments— 
for instance, the use of colour as an adjunct to a 
performance. 

At the second meeting of the Conference, three papers 
were read: the first on ‘Song Writing,’ by Mrs. Mary 
Sheldon, the second on ‘ The Study of Composition,’ by 
Mrs. B. J. Dale, and the third on ‘The Training of 
the Composer’s Ear,’ by Miss Dorothy Erhart. 








London Concerts 


EMORY GLEE CLUB 


A band of young men from Dixie came over in June to 
make us aware—most of us for the first time—that there 
was a University at Atlanta, Ga. Emory University, 
established in 1914 by the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, consists of concrete, steel, and Georgia marble in 
the beautiful Druid Hills, six miles from the heart of 
Atlanta. It was on the campus of old Emory College, 
at Oxford, Ga. (named after the historic English University), 
that the Emory Glee Ciub was organized in 1917-18, Mr. 
George Baker is.president, Dr. Malcolm H. Dewey is 
director—7.e., conductor—and both are young. The Glee 
Club sang at olian Hall on June 23, and at Queen’s Hall 
on July 7. 

English Universities may be more historic, but they have 
not travelled so far. The longest journey of their giee 
clubs, that one remembers, is from Cambridge to the 
Coliseum. If Cambridge, or even Oxford, were to send a 
choir to Georgia, it might have something to teach to 
Emory—the existence of a number of splendid glees in the 
English language, for instance. Of choral singing it would 
probably have nothing on Emory, for undergraduate, 
recently-fledged voices are the same all the English- 
speaking world over. They are apt to do without the 
owners’ control, refusing to blend in a chord, or to go 
where they are pitched. The Emory singers were probably 
doing all that could be done in this undisciplined field. 
Where tone was wanted they were wanting. Where music 
moved their neat movement showed that they had practised 
well. Undoubtedly they are the best student glee club 
that has ever visited us from the Southern States. 

One thing they gave us that was certainly their own. 
They live in the land of ‘ negro spirituals’ and have a right to 
commandeer them, enslave them in any chains of harmony 
that they think fit, and drag them from the cotton fields to 
the café chantant. So long as the preacher’s back is turned 
and nobody is warning us that the negro song is holy, we 
must admit the utility of these things in keeping a light 
choral entertainment alive. Both audiences, smiling and 
unashamed, enjoyed these sophistications immensely, and 
were evidently glad that they took up so much of the 
programmes. M. 





B.B.C, CHAMBER CONCERTS 

The B.B.C. has lately taken to giving select chamber 
concerts at Chenil Galleries, broadcasting whatever it 
thought fit for the public ear and reserving the rest for its 
little gathering of the intelligentsia. Thus Pergolesi’s ‘ Stabat 
Mater’ was the public portion ata recent concert, and some 
careless bright things by young moderns were kept 
camera. It has been suggested that this was not giving the 
public what it wanted, nor, considering that the ‘Stabat 
Mater’ was not particularly well done, what it ought to have. 
But let us not complain of the B.B. Company. Will 
the new Post Office régime give us chamber concerts at all ? 
At a later concert the broadcast music included Eric Fogg’s 
setting of the ‘Ode to a Nightingale,’ for baritone (Mr. Dale 
Smith), harp (Miss Sidonie Goossens), and string quartet 
(the Virtuoso), This was unimpeachable music, but con- 
tinents away from Keats. Happy Mr. Fogg, who can play 
at magic carpets with such faith! There followed three 
* Aquarelles ’ by John Foulds, whose particular form of magic 
is the quarter-tone. By using one he expressed an idea that 
could not have been got across in any other way. But this 
was a mere accessory to all that we liked in these well- 
made pieces. M. 


COVENT GARDEN OPERA 

The 1926 season of the London Opera Syndicate at 
Covent Garden was a decided advance on the first venture 
in 1925. The German performances were at least as good, 
and the Italian were better. Until the last week or so, the 
public support was enthusiastic. 

The house nearly always looked well filled. But in the 
present conditions of opera-giving, that does not prove 
financial success. We must wait for a statement from 
Mr. Blois and his backers, on that head. To ordinary 
niusic-lovers the prices must have seemed high, and even 
prohibitive. The difficulty lies in the fact that Covent 
Garden for all its spaciousness contains too few seats. 

Nothing new was performed this season. Boito’s 
‘Mephistopheles’ and Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘Jewels of the 
Madonna’ were the least familiar operas. There were 
personal reasons for their revival: Chaliapin sang in the 
former and Madame Jeritza in the latter, 

Chaliapin is the most gifted and most engrossing of 
modern singers. Genius is not too strong a word for 
him. He is now slightly past his prime. -He husbands 
his voice more than formerly, but it remains an organ of 
unmatched expressiveness. He is also, of course, an actor 
rich in vitality and in imaginative invention. Londoners 
went, frankly, to see him and not to hear Boito, who all 
too certainly has few friends here. It must be admitted 
that Covent Garden merely tolerated him for Chaliapin’s 
sake. Opera-goers lacked the historical background which 
would have explained Boito’s weaknesses, and had not the 
patience to look into the work for its points of interest and 
beauty. Apart from Chaliapin the performance was 
conventional, and the prolonged intervals made the evening 
drag. But we shall all remember for long Chaliapin’s 
various Satanic phases. O guanta qualia sunt illa Sabata! 
Witches’ Sabbaths, Grecian Sabbaths—Satan imperious, 
Satan bestial, Satan cynical and witty. 

Chaliapin also sang Basilio in Rossini’s scintillating 
‘Barber.’ It was a richly considered, abounding bit of 
grotesqueness. 

Musically the justification of the season lay in the large 
attention given to Mozart, Wagner, and Verdi. Wagner is, 
of course, an infallible attraction. We had ‘The Ring,’ 
‘Tristan,’ and ‘ Mastersingers,’ under Bruno Walter, who 
has become an established favourite. He is invaluable in 
such opera-producing as Covent Garden knows, for, while 
he lacks the very finest instincts, he knows his job and 
abounds in vitality. Opera needs a man whom nothing 
can depress. 

The Wagner performances were much like those of last 
year, save for a decided improvement in the tenors (Krauss, 
Laubenthal, and Melchior). Schorr, the 1925 Wotan, was 
not here. The burly Schipper took his place. The 
German men still spit and hiss over their consonants. 
Their women are better—indeed, are as a body the best 
women singers of the day. We heard a wonderful series— 
Lehmann, Leider, Olczewska, Willer, Kappel, Schumann. 
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Wagnerians were, with justice, enthusiastic over ‘The 
Ring.’ Are there more than half-a-dozen opera houses in 
the world where it is done as well? 

Bruno Walter also conducted ‘Figaro’ and ‘Don 
Giovanni,’ the former in German, the latter in Italian, but 
with cuts. German is the last language on earth fit for 
‘ Figaro,’ but the singing of the women was compensation— 
an exquisite compensation. Richard Mayr wasa comfortable 
middle-aged Figaro. A small part was found for Mr. 
Norman Allin (who also sang as Hunding). There were 
other English singers heard here and there in the season— 
a welcome sign. We hope the Syndicate may see fit to 
extend such admissions as time goes on, for an Opera that 
is wholly a matter of importation is nothing to be really 
proud of, 

‘Don Giovanni’ had not been sung here so well for many 
a year. The women were Mesdames Lehmann, Leider, and 
Schumann. ‘A newcomer, Mariano Stabile (who also sang 
Iago and Falstaff), was Giovanni. He was welcome, being 
a finely-equipped singer and a very useful and confident, 
if not supremely distinguished, actor, Aquistapace was 
Leporello, It was a feat on the part of the Germans to do 
so wellin Italian. But then they are, no question about it, 
serious workers. The intervals ‘were long, the scenery 
old, and the stage too persistently dark. Hence it was a 
rather sombre ‘Don Giovanni.’ But what good music ! 

* Othello’ and ‘ Falstaff’ were conducted by a newcomer, 
Vincenzo Bellezza. Early in the season he proved to be 
impetuous, and we hoped that as he got used to things 
further qualities would display themselves. To the last 
M. Bellezza was impetuous. He lashed out, he made 
things hum, and he obtained the most handsome testi- 
monials from organs of the daily Press. For our part, we 
cannot see that all opera-conducting can be embraced by 
mere violent impetuosity. 

‘Othello’ was magnificently sung. The tenor, Zenatello, 
lacked, it is true, the merit of seeming easefulness. His 
Othello was on the rack. But his singing (allowing that in 
a part written for a giant, he was not a giant) was that of a 
master-artist. Madame Lehmann’s Desdemona was her 
masterpiece. It proved her one of the greatest of singers. 
She struck both the heroic and the lyric chords. 

We also had a scene from ‘ Othello’ (Act 4) on the night 
of Melba’s farewell, and very beautifully was it sung. 
There are quarters in which Melba is regarded with 
positive antipathy, so consistently has she, all through 
her brilliant career, left the nobler side of music 
disregarded. There has indeed been something like 
effrontery in her implication that the sweet carolling of 
the Jewel Song, from ‘Faust,’ and ‘Coming through the 
Rye’ is the whole of music. But now that she is 
leaving the scene let us pay her whole-hearted tribute for 
having at least done one thing—this sweet carolling of 
hers—supremely well. 

A coming Queen of Song is obviously Madame Jeritza. 
How long will she reign? She has a fine voice which she 
uses unequally, and she knows how to excite public 
interest in her person. The writer has to admit he fails 
to be enchanted, in the lack of any spontaneity in her 
art. She is intensely self-conscious, and to a point that 
preoccupation with gesture often seems to distract her 
thought from singing. She never creates the illusion of 
having sunk herself in her part. But at the moment the 
public is beguiled. 

Towards the end of the season we had a few French 
operas. ‘Thais’ (with Jeritza) was one of these, Others 
were ‘Manon’ and Ravel’s ‘ L’Heure Espagnole,’ in which 
a new soprano, Fanny Heldy, sang. Her singing was a 
diversion from the fruity and heavily-covered voices of the 
German women. Not that she was ever hard—she is too 
good an artist for that. But she consistently sang with a 
very bright, forward production, such as would infallibly 
make for hardness in an unskilful artist. Madame Heldy 
was a charming creature, and it was a delight to watch her 
successful skating on the thin. ice of her method. In 
*Manon’ the tenor was Ansseau. He remains a rather 
wooden actor, but what a superb singer ! 

Verdi’s wondrous *‘ Falstaff’—with Stabile doing well as 





RUSSIAN BALLET 


M. Diaghilev is to be congratulated on having found at 
His Majesty’s Theatre a more appropriate home for his 
Ballet than the music-hall at which it had previously 
alighted. With a theatre all to itself, and a proper 
orchestra (conducted by no one less than Eugéne Goossens), 
it was almost like a return to the palmy days of the Russian 
Ballet. 

Not quite ; for the Company has lost many of its leading 
lights, and, what is much more important, it shows the 
signs of having lost touch with any serious national life. It 
is no longer Russian and it is not quite French. Its 
territory, the land it knows and interprets, is now the 
lounge of the expensive hotel. Hence the clever futility of 
its recent productions. 

Still they are clever. When we feel most ruffled by 
Diaghilev’s Monegascan developments, let us have the 
justice to admit that there is still no one else at all like him 
—no other public entertainer who employs brains like his 
in the confection of frivolity. 

The first new ballet of the season, Stravinsky’s 
* Wedding,’ was indeed a thoroughly Russian affair, but it is 
not one of Diaghilev’s recent pieces. The music, for choir, 
four pianofortes, and percussion, flouts Western civilisation, 
Western civilisation will probably return the compliment, 
for our musical functions provide no frame to fit the work. 
The Russian Ballet itself could not provide a frame. Apart 
from the music, the show was uninteresting and lacking in 
invention, (Only Mr. H. G. Wells rushed in to say how 
good it was.) But the music is a first-class curiosity—one 
of the documents of our hapless age. And Stravinsky hasa 
fist—a will—a way with him. That comes home to you 
when, alongside him, M. Diaghilev sets up a minor idol 
such as Satie or Auric. 

Auric’s ‘ Sailors’ is the best of the new French ballets, 
It is animated, in a marionette-like way. His new 
*Pastorale’ was full of strained cleverness without a 
moment of ease or charm. It is a ballet of a kinemato- 
graph troupe who invade a quiet countryside on a summer 
day. This is perhaps symbolic of the ugliness of the 
modern world’s encroachments. Certainly one took away 
an impression of restlessness and disgust. 

Constant Lambert’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’ was a simpler 
affair, This ballet of behind-the-scenes is a playful little 
manifestation of high spirits, and as such, agreeable. The 
young composer has talent. Another night was given to 
the ineptitudes of Erik Satie. Not even M. Diaghilev was 
clever enough to foist Satie on us on this side of the Channel, 
where M. Cocteau is a voice in the wilderness. Happily, 
the Diaghilev repertory remains, and such things as 
*Petroushka,” ‘The Three-Cornered Hat,’ ‘The Good- 
Humoured Ladies,’ and ‘La Boutique Fantasque’ were 
the mainstay of a highly-popular season, =. 


SOME PIANISTS OF THE MONTH 


Miss Rene Cook selected a Chopin programme for her 
recital at Grotrian Hall—somehow forgetting to include 
a Chopin ‘atmosphere.’ Technique and facility of finger 
were there, but too many of the attacks were extra- 
ordinarily slovenly and meaningless—a great pity, as Miss 
Cook is undoubtedly talented. Her tone was not helped 
by the pianoforte being somewhat out of tune. 

Mr. Jeffry Reynolds played among other things Mozart’s 
Concerto in C minor with the London Chamber Orchestra, 
conducted by Anthony Bernard. This was an entirely 
delightful performance, which one appreciated all the more 
after the rather noisy works by John Ireland and Stravinsky 
which Mr. Reynolds had previously played. In the Mozart 
there was a grateful absence of that smashing tone which so 
many of our younger pianists use, and which too often, 
instead of imparting vigour, merely makes an almost 
unbearable noise. 

Miss Fanny Davies gave a Bach-Schumann recital at 
Wigmore Hall, opening with Bach’s Chorale Prelude, 
*Wachet auf,’ arranged by Leonard Borwick, and finishing 
with Schumann’s ‘ Carnival.’ Miss Davies played with her 
customary vigour and artistry, but there was some left- 





an Italian mask, not a Shakespearean Falstaff at all—was 
the last opera of the season. * 


handed heaviness at times. 
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Mr. Solomon has reduced pianoforte-playing to a certain 
pellucid perfection in which there is no note of passion. At 
his recital at Wigmore Hall he chose a more or less stereo- 
typed programme, beginning with Busoni’s arrangement 
of Bach’s Chorale, *‘Wachet auf,’ and a spirited and 
sparkling D major Sonata by Haydn. Then came 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3, and Schumann’s 
* Carnival,’ which had character and brilliance if it lacked 
warmth and abandon. 

Miss Ania Dorfmann, though brilliant, by the use of 
exaggerated rubato destroyed the flowing movement of the 
Brahms-Handel Variations and Schumann’s ‘Carnival’ ; 
but a Scarlatti Sonata and a Gavotte by Arne were 
admirably rhythmical and full of charm. 

At his recital at Grotrian Hall, Mr. Willibald Richter 
beautifully accompanied some new songs of his own, which 
displayed sincerity of expression and real musicianship. 
They were ably sung by Miss Lily Zachner. 

Mr. Backer-Grondahl’s playing at Wigmore Hall proved 
to be of the robust if not ‘ cast-iron’ order. 

Miss Jessie Hall has a decided personality, and a keen 
sense of rhythm and tone-colour which enable her to give 
spirit and character to whatever she plays. Her programme 
at -Eolian Hall was no light one. Beginning with Bach’s 
French Suite in E, she went on to Schumann’s Etudes 
Symphoniques, the *Waldstein’ Sonata, Prelude, Fugue, 
and Variation by Franck-Bauer, and ended with Albeniz. 

Josef Hofmann is a great master of his craft, possessing 
that rare power of filling his audience with new life and 
vigour. _ He has appeared twice recently—the first time 
in a violin and pianoforte recital with Madame Lea 
Luboschutz, also a fine artist, in which they played three 
Sonatas—Grieg in F, César Franck in A, and the ‘ Kreutzer’ 
of Beethoven—all old friends whom one was delighted to 
hear again. The fine style and perfect ensemble were 
memorable. At his own recital he made a great opening 
with the rarely-heard Schumann Sonata in F minor. 

Perhaps the most notable feature of Miss Youra Guller’s 
recital at “Eolian Hall was her exceptionally pure, delicate, 

and restrained playing of Scarlatti, Couperin, and Dandrieu. 

Miss Everal de Jersey has a very sensitive touch and the 
gift of creating atmosphere in no small degree. A large 
part of her programme at Grotrian Hall consisted of 
Medtner, Scriabin, Dohnanyi, and César Franck, who was 
represented by the Prelude, Aria, and Finale. The last- 
named seemed a little beyond her powers at present, but in 
the smaller things—particularly the eight Scriabin Preludes 
from Op. t1—she showed a real appreciation of tone- 
colour. 

Mr. Orloff, at an earlier recital at Wigmore Hall, played 
a Fantaisie quasi Sonata by Liszt (a work composed after a 
reading of Dante), which is a turgid stream of blatant 
banality. It is extraordinary how many patrons of piano- 
forte recitals appear to love agility and hard hitting whether 
the result be music or no. This work was received with 
rapturous applause by a large proportion of Mr. Orloff’s 

audience. D’A. 


STUDENTS IN OPERA 

Both the Royal Academy and the Royal College invited 
us to operatic performances in the week ended July 17, 
and in each case we were unusually interested. 


ROYAI. ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


The Academy students occupied the New Scala Theatre 
for the whole week, with three different bills, all of which 
Mr. Julius Harrison conducted. The students are fortunate 
in his operatic leadership, for Mr. Harrison possesses a fund 
of zest, and also has had much practical experience in 
conducting opera. 

* Hansel and Gretel’ was sung three times with varying 
casts. We speak here of the opening night, July 12. The 
orchestra was rather small for Humperdinck’s Wagnerian 
scoring, but then the students’ voices were naturally rather 
small too. The Children were Miss May Turtle and Miss 
Lesley Duff. They must be given credit for acting with 
ease and grace, and at least for not forcing their young 


voices. 
heard sweet tone but not enough of the words. The 
Mother (Miss Grace Reynolgs), too, struck us as rather 
intimidated by the large scene. The Witch (Miss Dorothy 
Astra) fell to the temptation of forcing. Excellent was 
the performance of the Father by Mr. Bruce Anderson. 
Other parts were sung by Miss Valetta Jacopi and Miss 
Dorothy Hall. The orchestral playing was decidedly above 
the level of the singing. Details both in strings and wind 
proved that sensitive and skilled young artists were there. 

The programme of the second night opened with the 
Masque, ‘Venus and Adonis,’ of Blow—a stately and 
beautiful old work, reminding us of Purcell, but without 
Purcell’s melody. A large part was properly given here to 
a display of dancing, and so neat and skilful was it that one 
foresaw the day when we shall no longer depend on 
Muscovy for our ballet-dancers. Miss Joan Morris, as 
Cupid, both danced and sang. The singing of the Venus 
(Miss Freda Rich) must be reproached for shallow and 
unsteady tone. The Adonis, Mr. Arthur Fear, had a good 
voice insufficiently nuanced. Mr. Harrison had effectively 
re-scored Blow’s music. 

The Masque was followed by a piece of a novel descrip- 
tion—a one-Act opera, ‘ Dross,’ by Mr. Paul Corder, which 
was not sung but mutely mimed. The scenario is a 
French 18th-century peasant drama. An elderly pair, in 
the last stage of destitution, proudly refuse the help of a 
daughter who has gone to the bad. The money she 
surreptitiously leaves in their cottage is stolen by the 
brutal bailiff, but he enjoys its possession only a moment, 
for he is assassinated by his servants. Here we see the 
influence of the kinematographic art making itself felt 
in the academic world. The six performers showed a 
decided talent for the films, but on this stage they were 
made to drag out the expression of their emotions at 
unendurable length. The kinematographic suggestion was 
heightened by the music, which indulged in sentimental 
agitation by stereotyped means. 

The evening ended with a lively success — Puccini's 
“Gianni Schicchi,’ the whole performance of which 
redounded to the credit of the R.A.M. Certainly it was a 
pity that some one with a notion of singable and colloquial 
English had not been allowed to revise the stilted 
translation of Forzano’s clever libretto. This little work is 
incontestably Puccini’s masterpiece. Schicchi was 
Mr. Bruce Anderson, a young baritone for whom 
we make bold to prophesy a smiling future. He has 
decided gifts. After the embarrassment of nerve-ridden 
performers (so natural at students’ entertainments), it was a 
relief to‘ hear one so self-assured—and justifiably self- 
assured. Not only had he a voice: he also had it so far in 
control that he articulated most distinctly. And he acted 
a comic part as though he enjoyed it. Lauretta (Miss Jean 
Kemp) sang prettily. The Rinuccio (Mr. Murray Brown) 
had a too dry light-tenor voice. The Notary (Mr. Maurice 
Webbe) sang well, if a trifle stiffly. The ensemble was 
excellent, and the audience was well entertained. 

Verdi’s ‘ Falstaff,’ on the sixth night of the strenuous 
week, was practically a repetition of the Academy’s 
production last year. It was a delightful success, what 
with the individual talents (all the principal parts were 
really adequately played, a certain tentativeness being 
observable only in some of the minor ones) and the well- 
drilled ensemble. In some ways this English production 
captivated its audience more surely than did the ‘grand’ 
one at Covent Garden. 

Mr. Arthur Fear is to be heartily congratulated on his 
Falstaff. His performance had a remarkable easefulness 
and ripeness. We thought some of his lower notes might 
have been more loosely produced, The better quality of 
his upper range made the impression that the music lay 
rather low for him. Mr, Roy Henderson was Ford, This 
young singer has gained golden opinions in the last year or 
so, and his Ford was a success—elegant, articulate, and 
assured, All the same, the sound of certain words here 
and there indicated that he does not as yet always sing with 
an ideal freedom of the jaw muscles. Mr. Frederick 
Griffiths and Mr. Ronald Cliff were excellent as Bardolph 


In the more lightly accompanied passages we 








and Pistol. Mr. Murray Brown’s singing was a trifle 
immature and dry for Fenton, 
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Delightful were the women. The music asks for no 
great voice, but for several faultlessly pretty ones. Perhaps 
Mistress Ford (Miss JessiegHewson) was a shade too 
reserved, but her quality was perfectly musical, Miss 
Leonore Weeple was Mistress Page. Miss Lesley Duff 
(Anne Ford) gave us some delicious girlish singing, exactly 
just and clear. She seemed much more at home here than 
in * Hansel and Gretel.’ Miss Ethel Barker’s Quickly 
could not easily have been bettered. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


* Parsifal,’ at the Royal College, was divided between 
two evenings—a capital plan, particularly appreciated in 
July weather. The first performance was on July 14 and 15. 
Mr. Aveling’s translation was used. 

The choice of ‘ Parsifal’ was courageous to the point of 
audacity, and few (even though knowing that the students 
had been at work on it for nearly a year) can have gone 
expecting anything like so complete an achievement. 
Everything was surprising—and less, perhaps, the ability of 
the orchestra, which Mr. H. Grunebaum conducted, than 
that of the singers, who were naturally not beyond criticism, 
but did, every one of them, put up a very serious and 
defensible representation. (Somehow we usually expect 
instrumental students to be on a higher plane than the 
vocalists. ) 

As for the staging, it was in some respects far better than we 
get in full-fledged performances. Covent Garden has certainly 
never ‘seen the Grail Scene or the opening of Act 3 so 
beautifully lighted. A defect of the otherwise attractive 
landscape in Act I was the too military alignment of the fir 
forest. The striped background of the apse in the second 
scene was hardly a success. It suggested an awning. And 
we were not sure about the illuminated flower-bed in Act 2. 
The mind went back to Wembley. 

We were seriously impressed by the singers’ grip on their 
formidable parts. The music was thoroughly well known, 
and one had not the unhappy feeling, common at students’ 
operatic performances, that the singers were straining their 
interpretative faculties before they had laid a foundation of 
good vocal technique. Not that anyone was perfect. 
Gurnemanz (Mr. John Andrews) acted with nobility and 
yet not pompously. He sang the big things best. A 
certain stiffness was betrayed by the murkiness and indistinct 
diction of some of his more casual utterances. Parsifal (Mr. 
Trefor Jones) was extraordinarily good in Acts I and 2, 
where he succeeded in making the impression of eager, 
simple youth. In Act 3 he wanted a few more inches 
for dignity’s sake. He sang English clearly, with a Welsh 
accent. This young man will certainly have a successful 
career, for no one can resist such a good voice used 
so spontaneously and _ buoyantly. His _tone-colour 
was hardly enough varied for. Parsifal. After a 
time we felt we knew how he was going to sing. Perhaps 
he could manage to reflect more clearly the changes of 
mood, It was an admirable accomplishment, anyhow, to 
do as he did in Act 2. 

Kundry was a Canadian soprano, Miss Odette de Foras, 
who had an uncommon voice and general ability. If she 
develops the full-throated (which means the fully open 
throated) style she may well become a great singer. 
Mr. Leyland-White’s Amfortas struck us favourably. It 
was truly sung, and with measured pathos. With 
experience, he will intensify the great Lament in the 
Grail Scene. Neither he nor the Klingsor (Mr. Charles 
Draper) forced—which is the expected fault when young 
singers tackle tremendous Wagnerian parts. The treble 
voices in the Grail Scene had moments of insecurity. The 
men were vigorous. There was charming quality in the 
Flower Maidens’ chorus. 

It was, then, a notably successful undertaking, but we 
hope the R.C.M. opera classes will now put aside Wagner 
for a little. Let them give us a Handel opera! That 
tropical chromaticism of ‘ Parsifal’ was made to turn the 
heads of the young. Fancy being drenched in it for a 
year! The experience must have left a lifelong impression 
on some of the 1925-26 students. Now for an antidote. 


Cc. 





Competition Festival Record 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COMPETITIVE 
CHOIRS ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 


The first annual Conference promoted by this Association 
was held at the ‘ White Swan’ Hotel, Halifax, on Saturday, 
June 19, the president, Mr. John E. Turner, of Halifax, being 
in the chair. The delegates, numbering over seventy and 
including representatives from various musical festivals, 
received a cordial welcome to Halifax by Mr. F. W. Gelder, 
chairman of the Halifax Musical Festival committee. 

The agenda, comprising suggestions to Festival authorities, 
elicited many opinions of a useful character, and at the close 
of the Conference it was agreed that the occasion had 
proved both successful and helpful. 

The first item that came up for discussion was a sugges. 
tion that the fact of choirs singing with or without copies 
should not be taken into consideration by the adjudicator 
when making his award. It was stated that some judges 
declared that choirs should not sing without music in front 
of them, and furthermore Prof. Bantock was quoted as 
stating that a choir singing from music reminded him of a 
parson reading his sermon. Others took opposite views— 
e.g., that singing without copies savoured of ‘ swank.’ 
Several representatives declared that it would be a 
mistake to demand that choirs should conform to one 
way or the other, but nevertheless voiced the opinion that 
a choir sang better without copies than with them. A case 
was cited of a judge who insisted on the importance of 
singing without copies, but who himself conducted from the 
score a massed performance of choirs which had been 
singing his own composition. Another representative held 
that the duties of a judge were to adjudicate by the ear and 
not by the eye. Mr. A. T. Akeroyd, secretary of the 
Wharfedale Musical Festival, and chairman of the North 
Eastern Area Council of the British Federation of Musical 
Competition Festivals, thoroughly agreed with judges 
who insisted on singing without copies in the case 
of soloists, but certainly not in the case of choirs. 
He hoped the Conference would pass a_ resolution 


and send it to the British Federation of Musical 
Competition Festivals, pointing out that this matter 
did not come within a judge’s jurisdiction. Such fads 


were becoming more or less a nuisance to choirs. 
The duties of a judge were confined to giving his 
impressions of the musical effect. Whether this effect was 
gained with or without copies did not matter. Mrs. Bourne, 
conductor of the Barrow Madrigal Society, opposed any 
rule being made on the subject, and went on to remark 
that there were such things as nerves, and that singers 
most often to be trusted at practice were frequently the first 
to go to bits on the platform. 

The Resolution was ultimately agreed upon, as also was 
the following: * That festival accompanists should first give 
the full chord, and then the chord in arpeggio form.’ 

The next three items all suffered rejection. For 
purposes of record they are subjoined: (1) ‘Where only 
one point divides the last finalist from the first non-finalist, 
both choirs should go through to the final’; (2) ‘Where 
there is more than one judge in any one class, they should 
be apart from each other, and give their adjudications 
separately, the choir with the largest aggregate being 
adjudged the winner’; (3) ‘That a second ballot be 
taken for order of singing in the finals.’ The arguments 
against the overcrowding of festival programmes very 
largely defeated No, 1, and it was stated to be almost 
impossible to adopt No, 2, particularly at the larger 
festivals. Concerning No. 3, Mr. Akeroyd maintained that 
it was a mistaken idea that singing first was a hardship or 
disadvantage. 

A further proposal to the effect that judges’ marking- 
sheets should contain detailed marks in addition to the 
total and ‘remarks,’ was made by Mr. Fletcher Sykes, 
conductor of the Huddersfield Vocal Union, who claimed 
that marks should verify an award. He submitted that the 
only safe and satisfactory scheme was that of detailed 
marking, which was the method adopted by examiners. 
He pointed out, however, that a judge had stated that 
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detailed marking did not always findthe best choir, nor did 
it always agree with the adjudicators’ mental impressions. 
Several years ago the chief desiderata in choral competitions 
were intonation and quality, but just now interpretation and 
general effect came before everything else. Interpretation 
could embody anything. He advocated a return to the 
fundamentals of choir-training, which placed intonation 
first. In modern music the most difficult problem was 
how to maintain the pitch. Mr. Sykes went on to suggest 
that musical competitions might be made to pay by inducing 
those who composed pieces for competitions to attend 
and sing in public the works they had written. He pleaded 
for arevision of the allocation of values, and urged that 
adjudicators should be told quietly but emphatically exactly 
the scope of their duties and privileges. Mr. Akeroyd said 
this was one of the most important items on the agenda, 
and agreed that there was a very marked tendency 
on the part of judges for a bulk result. He knew 
judges who would like to give ‘fifty-fifty’ for 
technique and artistry. To dismiss choirs with such 
an award showed a lack of appreciation of their work. 
He hoped that the Association would send the result of its 
findings on this question to every festival in the country. 
Adjudicators who never put a mark on their sheets were 
not worthy of their job. Mr. Marriott, of the Bradford 
Philharmonic Society, referring to a performance of his 
choir at a festival, said that the judge’s remarks were only, 
‘Travels along nicely’—for which information his Society 
had to pay a shilling! Eventually it was agreed to 
instruct the executive of the Association to draw up a more 
satisfactory sheet, and submit it to the annual meeting 
to be held in October next. 

Other suggestions, viz., ‘That festivals should state the 
definite time of commencement of each class,’ and * That 
shorthand writers accompany the judges to obtain fuller 
remarks,’ were agreed upon almost without discussion. 

On a question of choirs net keeping their appointments 
as competitors, the chairman urged on those who decided 
to drop out to have at least the courtesy to inform the 
authorities, 

A suggestion made by Colne Orpheus Glee Union to 
increase prize money, which, in view of the expenses, was 
not at present adequate, met with opposition from many 
quarters. A Bacup representative pointed out that unless 
a festival had a good list of patrons it was impossible to 
make it pay, and added that while four years ago their 
festival showed a profit of 2s. 94d., two years ago they lost 
£25, simply through increasing the prize-money. A delegate 
contended that if the resolution were carried choirs would 
be departing from the admirable principles laid down for 
competitive festivals. 

Other recommendations were ‘That only two pieces be 
chosen in any one choral competition, and that both be 
sung by all competitors at the preliminary test’; also 
‘That it is desirable for festivals to publish a complete list 
of judges’ remarks and detailed marks after each festival.’ 
These were not adopted, The Conference recommended 
that one judge only is desirable in any one choral class. 

Thanks to the chairman were extended by representatives 
from Bacup and Grutland, Mr. Turner _ suitably 
responding. 


BRITISH FEDERATION OF MUSICAL 
COMPETITION FESTIVALS. 


SUMMER CONFERENCE IN LONDON, JUNE 26 


It was a happy thought to hold the first summer 
meeting of the Federation in the House of Lords at 
Westminster, Interest in the useful work which the 
Federation is doing, and the novelty of the surroundings 
combined to fill the stately Moses Room of the Upper House 
comfortably at the forenoon session, and to crowd it 
in the afternoon, 

Sir Henry Hadow presided, and was supported by the 
Vice-Chairman, Mr. F. H. Bisset; the Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. T. Driffield Hawkin; the General-Secretary, 


Mr. H. Fairfax Jones; and the members of the Central 
Board, 





A Report submitted by the Central Board showed that 
there were affiliated to the Federation a hundred and 
ninety-three Festivals, covering England, Scotland, Northern 
Ireland, the Irish Free State, Canada, South Africa, India, 
and Australasia. The absence of Wales from the list is note- 
worthy. The discussion of the Report raised several points 
of interest. A query as to whether the Federation had 
a definite policy in dealing with applications from 
festivals for affiliation drew from the chair the statement 
that the Federation did not interfere in any way 
with the autonomy of festivals, that every application 
was examined and dealt with on its merits, that the 
giving of money prizes was no hindrance to affiliation, 
but was a disqualification from eligibility for a grant 
from the Carnegie Trust Funds. 

Dr. Markham Lee, London, emphasised the desirability 
of securing the affiliation of competitions run by Women’s 
Rural Institutes. Subsequent discussion indicated that the 
general and desirable trend was for such competitions to be 
absorbed by the district festivals organizing special classes 
for women’s rural institute competitors. One advantage 
was that the better-equipped women’s institutes were 
encouraged to venture out of their confined classes mto the 
open classes. 

The Rev. C. J. Beresford, People’s Palace, introduced a 
discussion on ‘How the Competitive Festival Movement 
may be of greater service to Church and Chapel Choirs.’ 
He gave it as his personal experience, in visiting a 
| great many parishes as a preacher, that church choirs which 
had had competitive festival experience were vastly better 
than those which had not. Dealing with the objection 
urged by church organists that their choirs had no time to 
practise festival-work, he urged that the intensive study of 
the small amount of music required for festival purposes 
reacted on the choir generally, and rendered unnecessary 
much of the routine work which absorbed most of the time. 
Mr. Beresford alluded to the objection sometimes made 
to using sacred music in competition. This was an idea he 
himself did not share, but where it existed it could be 





overcome by the substitution of secular music. His own 
|experience was that the qualities which should be 
consecrated to the music of the Church were best 


acquired by the study and performance of other kinds of 
music. The substitution, sometimes recommended, of a 
Church Choir Festival of combined, in place of competitive, 
singing seemed to him to lack the very stimulus (that of 
competition) which created the fine singing characteristic 
of competition festival choirs. In conclusion, Mr. 
Beresford referred, without committing himself to any 
personal opinion, to a suggestion that church choirs 
might be more readily induced to compete if certificates of 
proficiency were substituted for placings in order of merit. 

Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson, Westminster Abbey, 
expressed the view that more might be made of church 
choirs in competitive festival work if the idea of ‘ giving a 
performance’ could be eliminated, and it was arranged that 
they should sing with organ accompaniment in the 
environment to which they were accustomed. Why not 
| hold the competitions in church? he asked. If it be not 
wru..g to sing sacred music in competition, it could not be 
wrong to compete in a sacred place. He agreed with 
Mr. Beresford as to the value of secular music to church 
choirs, People who sang only sacred music nearly always 
sang it in a sloppy way. Church choirs should be given 
secular music to sing, and the singing should be judged by 
the same standards as were applied to secular choirs—as 
either good singing or bad, instead of as ‘not bad for a 
church choir.’ Mr, Nicholson thought that insufficient 
distinction was apt to be made in competition work 
between what was appropriate to rural church choirs and 
what was suitable for urban church classes. Personally, he 
strongly advocated services for united church choirs in 
association with competitive work, 

Sir Richard Terry, London, said that the practical 
difficulty was to get church choirs to enter, but he had no 
constructive suggestions to offer, He found much greater 
readiness to compete and a finer feeling of sportsmanship in 
country choirs than in town choirs, The difficulty was 
neither religious nor ethical, It was simply that in towns 
the church choirs were too much wrapped up in their own 
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little circles. It was the choirs who competed regularly 
that gave the best service in the church. 

Dr. Eaglefield-Hull, London, said the root of the trouble 
lay largely with the attitude of the clergy and churchwardens. 
A choirmaster who had to go back and tell his vicar or 
wardens that he had been placed, say, third, or perhaps not 
at all, had often to face a loss of professional prestige. 

Dr. James Lyon, Wallasey, said that in his district the 
entries of church choirs had been greatly stimulated by 
giving them as test-pieces an anthem suitable for the season, 
and a secular piece. The anthem they used in church about 
the time of the Festival, and the secular piece came in 
useful for the choir concerts. 

Mr. William Ryall, Cleethorpes, suggested that if Festivals 
would organize a Festival Sunday, get the combined church 
and chapel choirs to unite, and ask the chief adjudicator to 
conduct the services, it would help to achieve the object 
they were aiming at. 

Mr. F. H. Bisset, Glasgow, Vice-Chairman of the 
Federation, introduced the subject of ‘Giving the young 
adjudicator an opportunity.’ Unless, he said, Festivals 
took steps to increase the supply of experienced adjudicators, 
they would bring the whole movement to an ultimate 
position of stalemate. A recent article in the A/usic 
7vacher pointed out that of three hundred adjudicators listed 
in the Federation Year-Book, a dozen had between them no 
fewer than two hundred engagements in the year. Even if 
this were a case of the survival of the fittest, that did not 
help very far. Emerson’s dictum that if a man made the 
finest thing of its kind, were it only a mouse-trap, the world 
would find its way to his door, though he should live in the 
midst of an impenetrable forest, might be true, but probably 
wasn’t—unless he advertised. But in its application to 
adjudicators, the difficulty was that not only the adjudicator, 
but his children, and his children’s children, would be dead 
before his virtues were discovered. As a matter of self- 
interest alone the Festivals must go out and experiment with 
and discover new adjudicators. Some of the larger 
Festivals were doing this systematically. In what might 
be called the two-adjudicator size of Festival the sound 
idea was to combine continuity with variety of 
experience by retaining one man and changing the other 
each year, in this way giving each satisfactory adjudicator a 
two-years’ period. The rural type of Festival was specially 
valuable for the trying out of new men, as, without 
making invidious comparisons, it would probably be 
conceded that audiences and competitors were, as a whole, 
less sophisticated and critical, and therefore less trying to 
the nerves of a newcomer than the urban type of Festival. 
The less experienced adjudicator might be expected to work 
on a low scale of fees during his apprenticeship, so to speak, 
and could without undue extravagance be bracketed with, 
and learn from, one of the ‘old hands.’ The necessity for 
widening the field of choice was becoming urgent with the 
great expansion of the movement, and, just as every 
Festival, through its autonomy and special circumstances, 
had the opportunity of contributing its share of research or 
experiment, in the matter of new classes, &c., towards the 
general enrichment of the movement, so every Festival 
should make it a point of honour to experiment in the 
matter of younger and less-experienced adjudicators. It 
had been arranged to discuss at the Chester Conference, in 
October, what were the qualities required to make a 
successful adjudicator (how many adjudicators realised 
that their first duty was to be articulate ?), but, as most 
Festivals fixed up their adjudicators during the summer 
months, he would like to press the matter under discussion 


upon the attention of Festivals as. one of immediate 
importance, 
Mr. W. R. Anderson, London, as the writer of the 


article in the Music Teacher referred to by Mr. Bisset, 
renewed his plea for the keeping at Festival headquarters 
of a central register of adjudicators, with records of their 
experience, and confidential reports on their work. He 
knew personally of a number df men of excellent qualifica- 
tions, men of character and individuality, who were not 
getting an adequate opportunity of having their qualities 
tested and made known. 

Sir Richard Terry, London, vehemently opposed the 
suggestion of a central register, and condemned—lock, 









— 





stock, and barrel—anything savouring of codification, 
officialdom, ring, combine, label, class, or organization, all 
of which would be fatal to the artistic success of the 
movement. 

From the subsequent discussion it appeared that a 
considerable number of inquiries were received at Festival 
headquarters as to the suitability of particular adjudicators, 
and that the practice in replying in such cases was simply 
to pass on any relevant information received from other 
Festivals. Where Festivals asked for definite suggestions as 
to suitable adjudicators, the practice was to send a substantial 
list of names of adjudicators who had acted at similar festivals 
and about whom reports had been reasonably satisfactory. 

Mr. Bisset, replying on the discussion, said that the 
views of Sir Richard Terry as an incorrigible individualist 
must not be taken too seriously, but he agreed with him 
that the keeping of a kind of private register or ‘crimes’ 
book at headquarters was inadvisable. Mr. Anderson, he 
thought, over-estimated the difficulty of getting reliable 
information under existing conditions. A reference to the 
*Year-Book,’ followed up by a private chit to one or two 
festival secretaries, would give most of the information 
desired. 

On the resumption of the Conference, after lunch, Sir 
Henry Hadow, in a brief but characteristic address, referred 
to the almost monotonously regular course of progress and 
success of the Federation. The work of fertilising the whole 
of the country with the idea of and delight in good music 
was spreading wider and wider, and was proceeding on lines 
which made for increasing strength, vigour, and prosperity. 
The Festivals had done a good deal of valuable and useful 
service in raising the whole tone of standard and taste in 
music in this country. After piquant reference to the 
people who held the very word ‘competition’ in abhorrence, 
Sir Henry went on to refer whimsically to friends of the 
movement who were troubled and perplexed by occasional 
adverse criticism of it, and proceeded to comfort them with 
the familiar dictum that in this country liability to criticism 
was a mark of a successful institution. He made the interesting 
announcement that at future Conferences, beginning with 
Chester, opportunity would be provided for adjudicators and 
Festival secretaries to meet informally round a table and 
discuss matters of common interest. He concluded with a 
reference to the financial position of the Federation, pointing 
out that the Carnegie Trust grant, like the ass’s skin in 
Balzac’s fantastic tale, was rapidly diminishing. The hon. 
treasurer, Mr. T. Driffield Hawkin, said that the work of 
the Federation could only be carried on efficiently under 
these circumstances by a large accession to the number of 
individual members, and made a_ strong appeal for 
additional nominations. 

Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson, Westminster, spoke on ‘ Boy 
Scouts and the Festival Movement.’ The Boy Scouts, he 
said, were musically the hope of the future. First, because 
practically all boys could sing. Boys’ voices were more 
musical than those of girls at the same age. The girls’ 
voices became powerful and useful choral pieces of apparatus 
later, but the boy had the power of beautiful singing while 
quite young. Second, the boys of to-day were the men of 
to-morrow, and everybody knew that in choirs men were 
the chief difficulty. He was prepared to maintain anywhere 
and against anybody that the men who were good choristers 
were the men who had sung as boys. Third, no people 
who were indisciplined by nature could possibly be good 
members of choirs. Most choirs suffered not so much from 
lack of musical capacity or good voices as from lack of 
discipline and sense of responsibility. The same qualities 
were required in a good chorister as in a good scout—the 
team spirit, the sporting spirit which could take a beating, 
the spirit of adventure which loved to do what it had never 
done before, the spirit that did things without expectation 
of reward. The difficulties to be faced were that in the Scout 
movement music was not taken very seriously, and there was 
a lack of appreciation of the value of the artistic side of 
the boy’s nature. So much attention was paid to the 
physical side that the other was apt to be forgotten. But in 
the last three or four years music had been taken more 
seriously by the Scouts, and in London they had been 
successful in organizing competitions on quite a considerable 
scale and on absolutely sound lines. Mr. Nicholson. went 
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on to plead for Boy Scout classes in all Festivals, and gave 
some hints as to choice of music for competition. 

The difficulties which were disclosed in the discussion 
which followed were the breaking of the boys’ voices, the lack 
of interest and of musical knowledge among scoutmasters, 
the shortage of trainers, and in some cases the alleged lack 
of time for singing practice. Mr. Bisset supported 
Mr. Nicholson’s plea for closer association between the 
Scout movement and the Festival movement, but commented 
on the fact that Mr. Nicholson had asserted rather 
challengingly and indeed submitted as one of his strongest 
arguments that all good male choristers had sung as boys. 
It followed that in Scotland, where boys as choristers were 
the exception, not the rule, there were few good male 
choristers; it also followed that a world-famous choir 
hailing from Glasgow had few good male choristers. So 
sweeping an assertion simply refused to stand up against the 
facts as they knew them. But, his protest made, he 
suggested a way of interesting the Scout authorities. 
Special classes for folk- or country-dancing made an 
immediate appeal to the Scouts and scoutmasters. Get 
them in on these, and the battle would be won, since, like 
everybody else, once into the Festival spirit they are yours, 
and you can proceed to interest them in the singing classes 
as well. 

Mr. Millar Craig, of the B.B.C., spoke on ‘ How the 
British Breadcasting Company can co-operate with the 
Festivals,’ and said there were three immediate ways in 
which the B.B.C. might offer to assist: (1.) It might, 
whenever possible, broadcast from its stations announce- 
ments of forthcoming Festivals and their special features ; 
(2.) It might later on, if desired, broadcast something in 
the nature of a general appeal for financial assistance when 
the Carnegie Trust grant ceased ; and (3.) It might spread 
interest in the movement by broadcasting, whenever 
possible and when desired, the most interesting parts of 
Festivals. Mr. Millar Craig concluded by giving an 
interesting account of some of the methods used, and some 
of the difficulties inherent, in arranging for broadcasting 
from a public place—technical difficulties, difficulties as to 
wayleave, rent, copyright, entertainment tax, &c. 

After a short discussion, the Conference closed, and the 
large company adjourned to the terrace, where tea was 
served, and a social hour spent in the pleasantest of 
surroundings and the choicest of weather. 

It was announced during the day that the annual general 
meeting and autumn Conference of the Federation would be 
held at Chester, on October 1, 2, and 3. An attractive 
programme has been arranged, particulars of which can be 
had on application to the Federation Offices, 3, Central 
Buildings, Westminster, S.W.1. S. B. N. 


ENGLAND AND WALES 


BRIGHTON.—The second competitive Festival, postponed 
owing to the strike, was held on July 13-17, and seemed to 
suffer very little from being held out of season. There 
were over a hundred classes. Concerted playing was more 
prominent than concerted singing, and brass band contests 
were the most flourishing part of the Festival. The chief 
choral awards went to Portsmouth Excelsior Temperance 
Choral Society, Henfield Musical Society, Diocesan 
Training College (ladies’ choir), and Madame Dorothy 
Kennard’s Male-Voice Choir. 


CLEETHORPES.—This Festival inevitably suffered from 
the coal strike and the resultant unemployment. There 
was, however, a record entry, and some fine work was 
done, especially in the pianoforte solo and choral classes. 
The singing of the winners in the open male-voice choir 
class—Scunthorpe—well deserved the term ‘ magnificent’ 
applied to it by the adjudicators, To Scunthorpe went 
also the chief mixed-voice event, the Musical Society of 
that town getting home three marks ahead of the 
Scunthorpe Choral Society. Scunthorpe is evidently a 
nest of singing birds! The British Federation of Music 
Industries Cup for the best individual performance of the 
Festival went to Mr. F. W. Backhouse, of Grimsby, a 
young baritone of exceptional promise. The judges were 
Messrs. T. F. Dunhill, Julius Harrison, and Harvey Grace. 





LEAMINGTON.—The Leamington and County Festival 
was held on June 12, 17, 18, and 19. Village choirs were 
heard on the first day. The singing as a whole showed 
remarkable improvement, though a few choirs turned up 
who found it impossible to keep in tune for more than a 
bar. The choice of test-pieces still leaves much to be 
desired. The Kinwarton and Great Alne Women’s 
Institute Choir was first in this class, and carried off 
the Lady Bird Challenge Trophy. Hall Green Wesleyan 
Choir was the winner in the class for church and chapel 
choirs, and Allesley Church Choir won in the com- 
petition for village church and chapel choirs. The last 
day was given over chiefly to choral singing. The female- 
voice choirs had Gibbons’s ‘Silver Swan’ and Brahms’s 
‘The Miller's Daughter’; in the class for mixed 
voices Bateson’s ‘Hark, hark ye not’ and Rhodes’s 
‘Orpheus with his lute’ were the test-pieces. Mr. E. 
Dunton’s Willenhall Choir won the highest marks, though 
there was nota real failure anywhere. G.W 

PEOPLE’S PALACE, East LoNpON.—This Festival, 
postponed from May, was carried through with complete 
success on various days in the middle of June. Happily, 
very few entrants were prevented from appearing by 
the change of date, and the total entries again showed 
an increase over those for last year. In every department 
there was evidence of hearty and wholesome endeavour, 
and a complete absence of ‘ point-making.’ Women’s 
meetings provided some of the best interest, several 
of the members being over eighty. Girls’ Clubs also 
came up well, and half-a-dozen church choirs in one 
class showed a fine ardour. Vocal quartets and_ trios 
were strong, and those choirs attempting the sight- 
singing tests received well-deserved praise, both for their 
pluck and the quality of their work. The combined singing 
of pieces not set for competition is always a capital feature 
of the final concert, and the performance, on June 19, under 
Mr. Adrian Boult, of Purcell’s ‘Soul of the World’ and the 
choruses of Stanford’s ‘ Songs of the Sea’ formed a fitting 
culminating point of a Festival which has a_ valuable 
influence throughout East London both musically and 
socially, The first-prize winners in some of the principal 
classes were as follows: Advanced Choral Societies, 
Stepney Orpheus Choir (Rev. C. J. Beresford), Intermediate 
Choral Societies, All Hallows Fellowship, East India 
Docks (Mr. E. G. Beck), Madrigal Singing, Stepney 
Orpheus. Ladies’ Choirs, advanced, Gill Street Girls’ 
Club (Mr. T. H. Burros). Church Choirs, men and boys, 
St. Stephen’s, Bow (Mr. W. E. Pepper). Church Choirs, 
mixed voices, Approach Road Wesleyan (Mr. A. Morgan). 


At Ipswicu the Suffolk Competitions were held, after 
postponement, on June 18 and 19, and in spite of the 
consequent loss of competitors last year’s figures were 
exceeded. The choral classes, however, were poorly 
supported, On June !9there were Festivals at FOLKESTONE 
held by the Co-operative Societies of Kent ; LEICESTER, 
held by the Leicestershire and Rutland Women’s Institutes ; 
and GOMERSAL, where thirteen choirs and glee unions came 
to a competition organized by the Gomersal Working 
Men’s Club. The four days’ Worcestershire Festival, 
disorganized by the strike, was reduced to its children’s 
competitions, and was held at MALVERN on June 21, The 
folk-song and folk-dance section of the PONTEFRACT 
Festival was held with great success on June 24, twenty- 
eight classes competing. The main Festival was held in 
March. A_ countryside Festival organized by the 
Gloucestershire Rural Community Council was held at the 
Shire Hall, GLoucesTeEr, on July 2 and 3, and drew nearly 
a thousand competitors. The National Temperance Fete 
was held at the CrysTAL PALACE on July 3, and brought 
choirs from far and wide. Reading Temperance Choral 
Society was first in the chief contest. 

The entry list for the National Eisteddfod at Swansea on 
August 2-7 is exceptionally large. Seven choirs have 
entered for the chief mixed-voice competition, eleven for 
the second ; seventeen for the chief male-voice competition, 
five for the second ; eighteen in the female-voice class ; and 
over sixty juvenile choirs will compete. There are more 
solo singers than usual, and thirty-two brass bands have 
entered. 
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SCOTLAND 
BorpeR Counties FestivAt.—The Border Counties 
Festival, postponed from May on account of the strike, 
was held at Hawick and Galashiels, and attracted large 
audiences. There were 470 entries, representing over 
3,000 competitors, As usual at this Festival, the best 
work was done in the school classes. Adjudicators, 
Mr. George Dodds (Newcastle) and Mr. Percy A. 
Scholes (London). During the run of the Festival 
Mr. Dodds gave a lecture on ‘Some Aspects of Modern 
Song,’ and led a demonstration of community singing. 
Mr. Scholes demonstrated the musical value of the player- 
piano. Principal results: Women’s, Men’s, and Mixed 
Choirs: Hudson Scott’s Choirs, Carlisle. Junior Choirs : 
Trinity School Former Pupils’ Choir, Hawick. School 
Choirs: Galashiels Academy; Dun’s Public School ; 
Glendinning Terrace School, Galashiels; Heiton Public 
School. Country Dancing: Kelso Public School; Dun’s 
Public School; Galashiels Burgh Public School. Solo 
Singing—General class, gold medal: Mr. Lewis Anderson, 
Galashiels. Solo Singing—Scots song, gold medal: Miss 
Mary S. Laidlow, Hawick. 


Wick, — The third Wick (Caithness-shire) Musical 
Festival extended over three days, had 278 entries, 
representing 1,500 competitors, and attracted large 
audiences. This must be the farthest outpost of the 
competitive festival movement in the United Kingdom, 
being held only a few miles from the extreme northern 
coast of Scotland. Its nearest neighbour is the Northern 
Counties Festival, at Inverness, a six hours’ railway 
journey south. To find in so isolated a district so 
good an all-round level of performance was gratifying 
indeed, and a high testimonial to the educative value 
of the two previous Festivals, and the quality of some 
of the teaching in the district. Specially interesting 
features were the readiness with which the audiences 
responded when invited to join in communal singing, the 
promising character of the material in the Women’s Rural 
Institute Choirs, and the monopoly by boys of the Junior 
Violin classes. The adjudicators were Mr. Harvey Grace 
(London) and Mr. F. H. Bisset (Glasgow). Principal 
results: Mixed Choirs—Wick Mixed-Voice Choir; Men’s 
Choirs—Wick Male-Voice Choir; Women’s Choirs—Wick 
High School; W. R. I. Choirs—Keiss Rural Institute ; 
Church Choirs (Open)—Wick Parish Church ; (Country) 
Halkirk Parish Church; Junior Choirs—Wick Junior 
Choir; School Choirs—Wick High School, Wick North 
School, Pulteneytown Academy; Vocal Solos (General)— 
Isobel Clyne ; (Scots Song)—Isobel Bremner. 











Music in the Provinces 


BIRMINGHAM,—The complete set of programmes for the 
eight symphony concerts to be given by the City Orchestra 
next season are to hand. The day for the concerts is to be 
altered from Tuesday to Thursday, which will be a better 
arrangement for many people in the outside towns where 
Thursday is the early-closing day. The first concert 
of the series will be held at Central Hall, but the other 
seven are to take place as usual in the Town Hall, which is 
at present undergoing reconstruction. The general scheme 
for the series is fairly enterprising, yet does not include any 
work of the ultra-modern school likely to frighten off the 
more timid concert-goer. The principal items in the first 
programme are Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto No. 5, in 
E flat (the ‘ Emperor’), with Mr. Harold Bauer as soloist, 
Schubert’s ‘Fierrabras’ Overture, and the ‘Enigma’ 
Variations. Four movements from Holst’s ‘The Planets’ 
are promised on November 11, and Mr. Albert Sammons 
will play Elgar’s Violin Concerto in B minor. At 
the third concert Bruno Walter will be the conductor 
instead of Mr. Boult, who, however, will conduct all the 
other programmes. The great C major Symphony of 
Schubert should have a fine performance with Herr Walter 


given on the same evening. At the December concert, 
Mr. Harold Samuel will play Brahms’s rarely-heard 
Pianoforte Concerto No. 2, in B flat, and will also take part 
in the Triple Concerto in A minor, for pianoforté, violin, and 
flute. Mozart’s Symphony No. 38, in D (the ‘ Prague’), 
figures in the same programme. The next concert includes 
a novelty in the shape of Mahler’s Symphony No. 4, in G, 
Very little music by this composer has been heard at 
Birmingham, and the event will be awaited with special 
interest. The work requires a soprano soloist in the last 
movement, and Miss Dorothy Silk has been called upon to 
fill the réle. Dukas’s ‘L’Apprenti Sorcier’ is included in 
this programme. Mr. Johan Hock, the well-known 
’cellist in the Catterall Quartet, is to appear at the sixth 
concert, and will play a Cello Concerto of Schumann, and 
he will, presumably, also be the Don Quixote in a 
performance of Strauss’s symphonic poem of that name, 
An almost unknown Overture by Weber, ‘ Ruler of the 
Spirits,’ will be of special interest, and with Debussy’s 
*L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune’ completes a programme which 
should suit all musical tastes. Composers of very varying 
styles will be represented in the programme of the next 
concert—Brahms, Mozart, Bantock, Vaughan Williams, 
and Delius all appear in turn. Delius’s symphonic poem, 
‘Paris,’ is something of a novelty, and will be heard with 
interest by those who love the music of this composer, 
Miss Jelly d’Aranyi is the soloist on this occasion, and will 
play Mozart’s Violin Concerto No. 4, in D, and a piece 
by Vaughan Williams, ‘The Lark Ascending.’ Bantock’s 
‘Dante and Beatrice’ and Brahms’s ‘ Tragic’ Overture will 
also be heard. The chorus of the Festival Choral Society 
is to help in the final concert of the season, which will be a 
celebration of the Beethoven centenary. The * Egmont’ 
Overture, songs from ‘Egmont,’ and the big Choral 
Symphony will be given. The Sunday concerts are to 
be held this season in the West-End Cinema, where there is 
more seating accommodation. The Children’s concerts 
will be given as usual, and a series of Lunch-hour concerts 
is being arranged, 








BRADFORD.—The programme of the coming Festival of 
chamber music (October 5 and 6) has been announced, The 
four programmes include Brahms’s Sextet and Clarinet 
(Quintet, Schénberg’s ‘ Verklarte Nacht.’ Bax’s Oboe and 
Harp (uintets, Elgar’s Pianoforte (uintet, Debussy’s 
(Quartet, the second Violin Sonata of Delius, the Phantasy 
Quartet of Goossens, Ravel’s Introduction and Allegro for 
strings and wind, and works of Mozart, Beethoven, Franck, 
Dvorak, and Fauré, The principal artists will be the 
Virtuoso Quartet. 


BRIGHTON.—The Charlier Quartet from Liége played at 
the Pavilion on July 2 and 3, the programme including a 
‘Selection in Old Style’ from the works of Grétry, a 
Quartet in C sharp minor by Rogister, and two Serenades 
by Joseph Jongen. 


CAMBRIDGE.—Bach’s ‘Sing ye to the Lord’ and 
Rootham’s ‘ The twa Sisters o’ Binnorie’ were performed 
at the Guildhall on June 19, at a notable concert given by 
the University Musical Society under Dr. Rootham’s 
direction. The orchestra played the * Meistersinger’ 
Overture, Haydn’s D major Violoncello Concerto (with 
Mr. Howard Bliss), Debussy’s ‘ L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune,’ 
and the ‘ Boutique Fantasque’ Suite. 


HARROGATE.—The symphony concerts are in full tide of 
popularity, and a high standard is maintained both of music 
and of performance under the direction of Mr. Basil 
Cameron. Works recently played include a set of six 
Handel pieces arranged for string orchestra by Thomas 
Dunhill (conducted by Sir Dan Godfrey, who was away 
from Bournemouth on holiday), the Handel-Harty 
‘Water Music,’ a Scriabin Pianoforte Concerto, and many 
classics. 


Hove.—The Symphonic String Players, under Mr. 
Herbert Menges, recently joined Mr, Harold Samuel in the 
performance of Bach’s D minor Pianoforte Concerto at Hove 
Town Hall. They also played the ‘Symphonie Spirituelle,’ 
No. 6, of Asgar Hamerik, and four pieces by Domenico 





in charge. Tchaikovsky's “Romeo and Juliet’ will be 





Scarlatti. 
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MANCHESTER.—Musical interest has been sustained by 
the concerts given by pupils of the College of Music, and by 
the Tuesday mid-day concerts. The last of this series, on 
June 29, was undertaken by the local Contemporary Music 
Centre. The music included Huré’s Violoncello Sonata 
and Prokofiev’s Sextet, ‘Overture on Yiddish Themes,’ in 
which Mr. Harry Mortimer was clarinettist. The 
Children’s Concert Society is to be disbanded after ten 
years of service.——Two of next season’s Brand Lane 
concerts will be conducted by Dr. Richard Strauss, 





OxFoRD.—A light opera, ‘Castle Creevey,’ by Mr. 
Hughes (Corpus) was produced recently by the Oxford 
University Opera Club, 


ReppIrcH.—To celebrate the jubilee of St. George’s 
Church, the Choral Society and other parishioners 
performed Bach’s ‘ Peasant’ Cantata as a pastoral play on 
July 7, 8, and 10, In order to provide story and 
movement, scenes of the plot against Malvolio in 
‘Twelfth Night’ were interpolated, and they fitted into 
the music admirably. The orchestra was conducted by 
Miss Howes, and the dances were arranged by Miss Penzer, 








Music in Wales 


ABERYSTWYTH.—The Aberystwyth Festival now ranks 
with the larger triennials, for it occupies four days with 
first-class performances of major works, and well-known 
musicians take part in the conducting. Moreover, the 
Festival takes place every year. Important novelties are not 
a feature, but recent works that have won approval are 
kept before the public ear. This year’s programme, for 
instance, contained ‘Men and Angels,’ the cantata by 
Sir Walford Davies (conductor-in-chief of the Festival) 
which was produced at Gloucester last year, the ‘Grecian 
Urn’ movement from Holst’s first ‘Choral’ Symphony, 
and Vaughan Williams’s ‘The lark ascending.’ Other 
contemporary works were Holst’s ‘The Evening Watch,’ 
W. H. Reed’s ‘ AZsop’s Fables,’ the ‘Old King Cole’ Ballet 
Suite of Vaughan Williams, and his Mass in G minor, 
which was performed twice under the composer’s direction. 
The standard choral works were ‘Elijah,’ Brahms’s 
*Requiem,”* Palestrina’s Motets, ‘O Bone Jesu’ and 
“Beauty eternal,’ Bach’s ‘God’s time is the best,’ 
Parry’s ‘There is an Old Belief,’ and Dr. David 
de Lloyd’s ‘ Beyond the Veil,’ a National Eisteddfod 
test-piece. A number of classical works, including Con- 
certos with soloists, were played by the Welsh Symphony 
orchestra under Mr, Adrian C. Boult’s direction. The 
novelty was a Suite of movements by Handel arranged 
by Kenneth Harding. The Festival was held in the 
University Hall during June 25-28, It had an unusual 
preliminary, for the opening day consisted of the 
third Cardiganshire Musical Festival—seven hundred 
children singing and the Aberystwyth Junior Orchestra 
playing in the morning, and * Elijah’ performed by adults 
in the evening. 


HARLECH.—The Harlech Castle Musical Festival was 
held on June 24 with great success, for which the credit may 
be shared by the excellent organization and the weather— 
for Harlech Castle has no roof. The principal work was 
“Samson,’ sung under Dr. Hopkin Evans, by a massed 
choir of sixteen hundred voices. The Festival Orchestra 
and a contingent from the Welsh Symphony Orchestra took 
part in the oratorio and, under the direction of Dr. J. R. 
Heath, played the ‘ Meistersinger’ and ‘ Freischiitz’ 
Overtures. The principal vocalists were Miss Gwladys 
Naish, Miss Blodwen Hughes, Mr. Frank Mullings, and 
Mr. Norman Allin. A special welcome was given to 
Madame Cordelia Rees, who sang at the first Harlech 
Festival in 1868, About six thousand people were present 


Music in Jreland- 


BELFAST.—The Lisburn Choral Union, in which twelve 
choirs took part, had a special Festival service on June 14, 
at Christ Church, Lisburn, under the direction of the 
Rev. Dr. Aldwell, Rector of Drumbo, with Mr, P. A, 
Kimber at the organ. Archbishop Gregg, of Dublin, 
delivered an appropriate discourse. As a first effort the 
service proved an unqualified success, and will, probably, be 
made an annual event. The forty-second annual report 
of the Philharmonic Society was a creditable record, the 
work of the season showing a credit balance of £38. 
Votes of thanks were extended to Mr. Godfrey Browne 
(conductor) and Mr. J. H, MacBratney (accompanist), and 
also to Sir Charles Brett and Mr, Robert Watts as 
hon. secretaries. ——-On June 26, at the Oval, the second 
annual all-Ireland Championship for Pipe Bands took 
place, the adjudicators being Pipe Major Chisholm and 
Pipe Major Gray, of Glasgow. The senior and junior 
contests were won respectively by Willonfield and Ards, 
and the individual piping championship by Francis J. 
Bigger Hope.——At the Mountstewart Féte, on July 3, 
‘The Immortal Hour’ was admirably presented, the caste 
including Miss Gwen Davies and Mr. Heseltine. 

DusBLin.—On June 17, Mr. James Taylor, who has had 
sixty years of unbroken service as organist of St. Werburgh’s 
Church, was presented with a substantial cheque by 
parishioners and friends. At the same time, Mrs. Taylor 
was given a handsome rose-bowl. The Rev. W. J. 
McCreery, who presided, spoke in cordial appreciation of 
Mr. Taylor’s long association with the church,——(Quite an 
interesting concert was given by the Leinster School of 
Music, at Engineers’ Hall, on June 21, in the presence 
of President Cosgrave and a large number of visitors, the 
school orchestra being particularly fine in its accompaniment 
of Miss Irene Lister’s performance of Mendelssohn’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in G minor.——At a meeting of the 
executive committee of the Feis Ceoil Association, on 
June 21, the result of the Composers’ Competitions was 
announced, In Classes Nos. 1 and 4, out of nine 
competitors, the pieces marked ‘ Pippa’ were respectively 
awarded the prizes by Prof. Granville Bantock. No 
entries were received for Classes Nos. 2 and 3. ‘ Pippa,’ 
the winner of both prizes, is Miss Rhoda Coghill. She is a 
Mus. B. Dr. Walter Starkie, on June 22, gave an 
interesting lecture at 80, Merrion Square, under the 
auspices of the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, on ‘Gipsies and their Music.’ The gipsy 
cult throughout Europe, especially in Spain, was traced in 
graphic style, and Dr. Starkie played some delightful 
selections on the violin—with pianoforte accompaniment by 
Miss Eileen Buckley—which gave an added value to this 
enjoyable scheme. A pianoforte recital by the pupils of 
the Read School took place in the Abbey Lecture Hall, on 
June 29. At the conferring of degrees at Trinity College, 
on June 29, Mr. T. F. Bye and Mr. F. L. Harrison 
graduated Mus. Bac., and Mr. C, H, O’Brien, Mus. Doc, 
The D’Oyly Carte Opera Company finished a 
successful three weeks’ season at the Gaiety Theatre, on 
July 3, with ‘The Gondoliers.’ Miss Rhona Clark and 
Miss Dinah Copeman have been appointed teachers in the 
R.I.A.M.——The J. H. Squire Celeste Octet opened a 
week’s engagement at the Theatre Royal on July 12, 




















OPERA RECORDS ; II.—BERLIN 


By WAKELING W. DRY 


The Intendant of the State Opera, Berlin— 
which, apparently, retains its old title in spite of 
changes in government—has sent me details of 
the performances of the various works to date. 

The repertory of this famous house is an 
interesting and comprehensive one. We find 
some rare works, such as the ‘Christelflein’ of 





at the evening concert. 






Pfitzner ; ‘ Feuerklang,’ by Schecker ; the ‘ Harlequin’ 
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of Busoni, .the composer of a better-known opera, 
‘Turandot,’ which, curiously enough, Puccini took 
as the story for his ‘swan song,’ having decided, 
as he once told me, to abandon Pierre Louys’s 
picturesque story ‘La femme et le pantin’ as 
savouring too much of ‘Carmen.’ Then we have 
Meyerbeer’s pompous ‘ L’Africaine,’ which is evidently 
popular, as its performances number two hundred and 
forty-five, only a few short of the total reached by 
* Aida,’ z.e., two hundred and fifty-four. ‘ Rienzi,’ the 
early Wagner work, still keeps its place as a popular 
example. It has been given a hundred and fourteen 
times, and three times last season. 

Richard Strauss’s ‘ Frau Ohne Schatten’ as yet seems 
to remain unfamiliar; and apparently Offenbach’s 
‘Tales of Hoffman,’ which totals only ninety-eight 
performances, is not one of the first favourites. But 
it should be recalled that there is another comic- 
opera house at Berlin for the lighter works ; and this 
must have been played there many times. It will be 
remembered that the whole of the company paid a 
visit to England in 1908, under the conductorship of 
Fritz Cassirer, and played this work at the Adelphi. 
While he was here, Cassirer gave a very interesting 
Strauss evening with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 

‘Jenifa,’ by a* Hungarian composer, Janacek, 
‘ Leierkasten,’ by Kool, and ‘ Mona Lisa,’ by Schelling, 
are other works which are certainly among the 
unfamiliar. The ever-popular ‘Carmen’ is one of 
those that have exceeded five hundred performances, 
with a total of six hundred and fifty-four; but 
Mascagni’s ‘Cavalleria’ exceeds this with six hundred 
and seventy-nine, as also does Mozart’s ‘ Don Juan,’ 
with six hundred and seventy-four. Next comes the 
* Marriage of Figaro,’ which I saw most beautifully 
performed at the Festival in the Residenz-theater, at 
Munich, with Mottl at the harpsichord for the 
recitatives, and a chamber orchestra of twenty-five, as 
in the days of its first production. The other ‘ six- 
hundreds’ are, as one would naturally expect, 
‘Lohengrin,’ six hundred and ninety-one, and 
*Tannhduser, six hundred and __ seventy-three. 
The ‘Magic Flute’ nearly reaches this number 
with six hundred and thirty-seven. 

Gounod’s ‘Faust’ is included in a list that is 
certainly restricted so far as French operas are 
concerned, It is called *‘ Margaret,’ by the way, at 
Berlin, and is exceeded, in its total of four hundred 
and twenty-four performances, by Thomas’s ‘ Mignon’ 
with four hundred and fifty-seven. It is remark- 
able, in a way, that ‘Pagliacci’—here called 
* Bajazzi,’ reaches to four hundred and twenty, only 
six less than such a masterpiece as ‘The Barber 
of Seville” ‘Fidelio’ is evidently appreciated 
at its due worth, as_ its five hundred and 
sixty-five performances show ; and ‘ Der Freischiitz’ 
maintains its popularity, having been given 
seven hundred and_ forty-two times—and as 
many as seventeen in the past season. The same 
composer’s ‘ Oberon,’ written specially for Covent 
Garden, has been given three hundred and eleven 
times. 

Of the Richard Strauss works, ‘ Der Rosenkavalier’ 
has been given a hundred and ninety-four, and 
‘Salome’ a hundred and seventy-seven times. The 
interest in Puccini seems to vary somewhat. ‘Madame 
Butterfly’ heads the list with two hundred and forty 
performances—thirty-two in the last season; ‘La 
Bohéme’ comes next with a hundred and seventy- 
seven, ‘Tosca’ attains to only sixty-two, and the 





‘Gianni Schicchi,’ received a bare eighteen repre- 
sentations. 

The complete cycle of the ‘Ring’ does not appear 
in the list ; but separate performances of this mighty 
trilogy are: ‘ Rheingold’ a hundred and sixty-one, 
‘Walkiire’ two hundred and seventy-nine, ‘ Siegfried’ 
a hundred and eighty-eight, and ‘Gétterdammerung’ 
a hundred and seven, while ‘ Tristan’ reaches two 
hundred and eighteen. It may here be recalled that 
the ‘ Ring’ was first given, in its entirety, at Bayreuth, 
under Richter, in 1876, the year that saw the 
inauguration of the first Wagner festival. It reached 
Berlin in 1881, and London in the following year, 
under Anton Siedl. 

My best thanks are due to the Intendant for his 
highly interesting information, and there is another 
official of the Berlin Opera of whose kindness also | 
have very pleasant recollections. This is Herr 
Braunschweig, the stage-manager, who was the 
director of the Bayreuth Festival in 1906, which | 
had the good fortune to see. It was a memorable 
one, in that it was the thirtieth anniversary of 
Richter’s conducting of the ‘Ring.’ Herr 
Braunschweig took me over the huge stage, and 
explained all the details of the wonderful mechanism, 
the moving platforms, by which one scene is set in 
readiness for the next, the elaborate lighting arrange- 
ments (the electrician in charge follows the marked 
score for the manipulation of these !). Several of the 
devices were afterwards adopted at Covent Garden. 
At Munich (the place originally chosen by Wagner 
tor his Festspielhaus) is the Prinzregenten-theater, 
a noble brick and stone structure in place of Wagner's 
wooden building, well situated, and __ tastefully 
decorated. It preserves the Greek auditorium 
plan for the audience, by which a clear view of 
the stage is obtained by everyone, along with the 
hidden orchestra, that great asset in the way of 
musical unanimity. One wonders greatly why this 
admirable arrangement was not adopted for the new 
London Opera House in Kingsway, which, had it 
succeeded in keeping to its own special domain, would 
have proved an immense gain to the musical life of 
London. 








Musical Wotes from Abroad 


GERMANY 
PUCCINI'S ‘TURANDOT’ AT DRESDEN 


After the first performance of ‘ Turandot’ at La Scala, 
the European opera houses vied with each other for the 
second performance of the work. The Dresden Staatsoper 
was in the forefront of this ambition, It may be that a 
desire to be extolled by foreign critics is at the root of the 
Staatsoper’s ardour ; or that Fritz Busch, the general-music- 
director, is anxious as often as possible to demonstrate to 
his fellow citizens his powers as a conductor, and how 
excellent is the institution which he is destined to lead. 
This performance of ‘Turandot’ had rather a_ strange 
prelude, for a stage-manager who had dared to object to a 
premiere which was to take place at the end of a long 
season had been dismissed, in spite of his undoubted great 
merit. The engagement of Issai Dobrowen, the Russian 
conductor, as stage-manager for this special occasion, made 
it possible to present the opera on July 4—when usually the 
greater part of the German public has started for its summer 
holidays. This time, however, the curiosity of music-lovers 
was great enough to secure a large attendance for what was 
considered to be a musical event, the name of Puccini 





single example from the trilogy of short operas, 






proving particularly attractive. 
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To those who had attended the first performance under 
Toscanini it was clear that the second presentation of 
‘Turandot’ had derived considerable advantages from 
it. This was particularly evident in the  stage- 
management, which, although richiy conceived at Milan, 
had nevertheless betrayed the use of too much tinsel, 
especially in the second part of Act 2, where the scene of 
the three riddles is going on. In this, as in some other 
points, a higher level was attained at the Dresden per- 
formance. Fritz Busch is not, of course, like Toscanini, 
who, after many rehearsals, had presented an ideal execu- 
tion of the score. Busch’s conducting, however, did the 
work full justice. It is well known that both the libretto 
and the music of ‘ Turandot’ have found many detractors. 
I must confess that, in spite of the difficulties arising from 
the libretto, I find Puccini much more sympathetic here 
than in others of his works. What we call ‘ Puccinian’ 
melody may not indeed be so effective in this opera as it is 
in ‘Manon,’ * La Bohéme,’ or ‘ Tosca,’ but on the other 
hand its very effectiveness in those cases enhanced the 
difficulties attendant upon the latest setting, and the 
manner in which they are partly overcome does much 
credit to the composer. The choral part, the Chinese 
colour, and the combination of these two elements may 
detract from the more human side of his music; his 
melody, however, though not so rich in effect, has become 
nobler than it ever was before. A real obstacle in the way 
of effect is Alfano’s conclusion, replacing the personality of 
the master by more cosmopolitan, Wagnerian musicianship. 

The main difficulty lies in the performance, for which it 
will not be easy to find adequate singers. In this case 
the problem was solved in the best possible manner. 
The part of Turandot, which is very difficult on account of 
a plenitude of high notes, was sung by Anne Roselle, 
who, though not in the first flight among dramatic artists, 
proved one of the best living singers. Liu was represented 
by Julia Rohle in a very touching manner, and the 
unknown Prince by Richard Tauber, who had assumed his 
part only at the last moment, in place of Kurt Taucher, 
who had fallen ill. The success of the work was 
undoubtedly greater than after the first Italian per- 
formance ; whether this means its full rehabilitation in the 
eyes of the public cannot be foresaid. That it proves 
effective in particular circumstances, is beyond doubt. 

SCHOOL OF CONDUCTORS 

At the present moment, when conductors are looking 
for orchestras and orchestras for their supporters, it is of 
interest to note that a new generation is far from 
being discouraged by this situation. The Berlin High 
School for Music has a class for conductors, led by 
Prof. Julius Priiwer, former general-music-director at 
Weimar. Some of his pupils appeared recently before a 
large audience, and each afforded proof of good training. 
Among them was Martha Linz von Kriegner, who, already 
known as an excellent violinist, yet as a broadminded 
musician is striving for higher laurels. Another pupil, 
Werner Richter, a born conductor, has been already chosen 
as assistant for Bayreuth. Of course, the real test of 
conducting lies in the faculty of performing a work after 
rehearsals held without the assistance of a _ master. 
Anyhow, a new generation of German conductors may be 
said to be half-way along the road to a career. 

ADOLF WEISSMANN., 


HOLLAND 


Utrecht has a Municipal Orchestra that maintains its 
standards by refusing to lay down its instruments in the 
summer. In the third week in June, under their regular 
conductor, Evert Cornelis, these players gave an excellent 
Summer Music Festival, the programmes of which 
combined in happy measure the classical and the modern. 
Handel's ‘ Water ,Music,’ Beethoven’s * Ninth,’ Mozart’s 
* Haffner ’ Serenade, Mahler’s * Lied von der Erde,’ as well 
as shorter works by these same composers, were followed 
quite appropriately by Debussy’s Three Nocturnes, 
Chausson’s ‘Chant Funébre’ (orchestrated by d’Indy), 
and Honegger’s ‘Cantique de Paques,’ besides songs 
by Rimsky - Korsakov and Moussorgsky, sung by 





Vera Janacopulos. In spite of her excellent singing, this 
artist is rather wearing out the welcome of some of these 
numbers. She and Lotte Leonard were the visiting 
vocalists. It is pleasing to record that the Dutch singers— 
Suze Luger, Louis van Tulder, and Thom Denijs—were in 
every respect their worthy associates, and that the orchestra 
and the local branch of Toonkunst played and sang well. 
The maintenance of these provincial orchestras is a difficult 
problem here as elsewhere, and unless something 
unforeseen happens it appears likely that the orchestra at 
Groningen, an outpost that needs all the musical help 
that can be given to it, will not resume its activities next 
season. The summer season at Scheveningen has started 
with bad weather and few visitors, but with programmes 
that are thoroughly good and, if not exciting, at least 
contain a number of items one seldom hears in England. 
The one sensation has been a two days’ visit of Paul 
Whiteman and his band, and although critics and public 
alike have been quick to see that many of his ‘new 
methods’ and ‘new ideas’ are simply old ones made 
prominent by advertisement or by actual manner of 
performance, the brilliant instrumentation of his repertory, 
the remarkable virtuosity of his players, and the novelty of 
some of his tone-colour have won favourable comment. 
Publicly and privately, however, much comment has been 
made on the lack of newness and piquancy in his rhythms. 
Of actual novelties there have as yet been two, a ‘Jiidische 
Trilogie’ by Asger Hamerik, the Danish-American 
composer, and a group of three songs with orchestral 
accompaniment by Leo Ruygrok, the second ‘cellist and, 
in the winter, second conductor of the Residentie Orchestra. 
Hamerik’s work is a pleasant, richly scored miniature 
Symphony, reminiscent in its thematic material of various 
19th-century leaders and in its orchestration chiefly of 
Wagner. A long solo for bassoon lightly accompanied 
forms the bulk of the middle movement, ‘Lament,’ and 
proved not only unusual but highly effective. The songs 
of Ruygrok, sung with pure tone and good expression by 
Madame Stotijn-Molenaar, are evidently exercises in 
writing for voice and orchestra by a composer who is a 
master of the latter but scarcely yet master of the art of 
combining the two. Among other items of outstanding 
interest already performed have been a Concertino for oboe 
and orchestra of which the one really striking section is the 
middle *‘ Romance,’ beautifully played by J. H. Stotijn ; 
Strauss’s ‘Also sprach Zarathustra,’ played in the same 
programme as Wagner's ‘ Faust’ Overture and Beethoven’s 
C minor Symphony; two performances of Strauss’s 
*Don Juan’ and of Tchaikovsky’s ‘Romeo and’ Juliet’ 
Overture; and smaller items by Alex Voormolen, Joh. 
Wagenaar, Lekeu, &c. Under Georg Schnéevoigt and 
his capable assistant, Ignaz Neumark, the Residentie 
Orchestra is playing better than ever. Other music is 
represented chiefly by organ recitals, and military band 
concerts in the open air, the former being on a higher 
standard of programme selection though not of performance, 
than the latter. Mention must be made of the incidental 
music to outdoor plays, written by local composers, a good 
example being that by Emile Enthoven for the Utrecht 
University Lustrum Feast play ‘Ichnaton,’ in which the 
spirit of the piece is reflected without any arbitrary attempts 
at reproducing the Egyptian instruments or their effects. 
This was performed by the Municipal Orchestra, under 
Evert Cornelis. HERBERT ANTCLIFFE, 


VIENNA 
PHE CRITICAL STATE OF THE OPERA 

The season of the Staatsoper closed amid lethargy on 
the part of both management and public. The inertia 
which had prevailed at the Opera during the last few 
months, and the seemingly total apathy of the public 
towards the institution—the receipts had descended to a 
level never before experienced— were inter-related, the 
attitude of the Viennese press being in a high degree 
responsible for such a state of affairs, There can be no 
doubt concerning director Schalk’s abilities, or the 
excellent results attained by him since he took sole charge 
of the Staatsoper. If only a part of his aims materialised, 
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this was largely due to the hostile attitude of the pro- 
Straussian press, which attributed to him all the mistakes 
committed by his predecessor, an incubus under which he 
has been labouring during the two years that he has 
superseded Strauss. Bureaucratic interference—inspired 
in no small degree by the severe criticism to which director 
Schalk has been exposed in the press—is a third factor 
which has made productive work difficult. Schalk, 
drawing his conclusions from this state of things, tendered 
his resignation, It has not, so far, been accepted by the 
Government, and moreover is not likely to take effect, 
chiefly owing to the impossibility of finding a suitable 
successor. Various reforms are being considered by the 
powers that be, principally with regard to the financial 
administration of the State theatres. As the situation stands 
at present, Schalk is likely to remain director, and to be 
invested with wider powers. 


THE VOLKSOPER ALSO AILING 


The Volksoper, after a fleeting prosperity, is again 
preparing to close its doors. A makeshift season was made 
possible by a co-operative scheme of management, but this 
device has proved short-lived. The complacence of the 
public which made the idea possible and, for a time, 
lucrative, is now exhausted, owing to the very mediocre 
quality of the performances, At present the Volksoper, 
once a theatre coveted by enterprising managers, is vainly 
looking for a director with sufficient courage and financial 
backing to undertake a new season. 

The last novelty given at the Volksoper was ‘ Halka,’ 
the three-Act opera by Stanislaw Moniuszko. When it was 
produced at Wilna in 1847 in concert form, and again in 
operatic dress seven years later, this work was hailed as the 
first national opera of Poland. Moniuszko was the 
composer of twenty operas, five ballets, seven Masses, two 
Requiems, and many smaller works, ‘ Halka’ raised him 
to the position of a national hero, and the popularity of 
this opera still survives, so far as Moniuszko’s native Poland 
is concerned. To hearers of other than Polish nationality 
this seems hardly intelligible, for, viewed without 
patriotic preoccupations and solely on its musical merits 
“Halka’ presents only a pale example of misunderstood 
German romanticism transplanted into foreign soil and 
decked with some national melodies which constitute its 
sole, but insufficient. redeeming quality. It must be 
remembered that this mild and essentially undramatic 
piece, dull in orchestration and epical in structure, is 
virtually as old as ‘ Lohengrin,’ and its composer a con- 
temporary of Moussorgsky! At the Volksoper only a few 
dances, executed by the corfs de ballet of the Warsaw 
Opera, relieved the monotony of the proceedings and 
lightened the dense atmosphere of historical curiosity which 
surrounded Moniuszko’s opera eighty years after its first 
production. Mlynarski, the director of the Warsaw Opera, 
was guest-conductor, and made the best of the Volksoper’s 
limited resources, 


SYMPHONIC CONCERTS 


One of the surprising events of the season was the small 
response which the complete Mahler cycle of the 
Tonkiinstler Orchestra, under Clemens Krauss, found from 
the Viennese public. It cannot be denied that Mahler’s 
Symphonies have been overdone during the last few years, 
and a reaction is easily understood. Moreover, Krauss is 
anything but a Mahler conductor: he is too reserved and 
too matter-of-fact for this ecstatic music, That there is 
still great interest in the less hackneyed Symphonies of 
Mahler was proved when a sold-out house listened to the 
rarely-heard (and incomplete) ‘tenth,’ and especially by the 
three big audiences which heard the ‘eighth’ (sub-named 

. ‘Symphony of the Thousand’), under Anton von Webern. 
This modernist composer is not an experienced conductor, 
but what he lacks in technique is amply compensated by 
his fanatic enthusiasm, The performance of the eighth 
Symphony marked the two-hundredth Workers’ Concert 
promoted by the Socialist party—a great educational scheme 
hardly to be over-rated. Mahler’s ninth Symphony, also 
less often performed, was conducted by Robert Heger, who 


Berlioz’s ‘Requiem,’ though not a ‘symphony of the 
thousand,’ remains, dynamically, one of the most 
overwhelming compositions of the world’s musical 
literature. When Weingartner performed this product of 
the bizarre Frenchman, after an interval of many years, we 
found that much of its effect has paled. The battery of 
brass instruments which Berlioz demands for the ‘Tuba 
mirum’ has lost its horrors in this post-Straussian era, and 
one is inclined to take it with the calmness which Habanek, 
the conductor of the first performance at the Déme des 
Invalides, Paris, displayed by taking a pinch of snuff at the 
stupendous moment—much to the discomfiture of Berlioz, 
who, in a letter, recorded with pride that three ladies at 
Lille fainted ‘in his honour’ during this movement. Such 
brass bombardment inspires, in our time, not awe, but 
almost hilarity, and the banality of the entire work (save, 
perhaps, the * Lacrimosa’ movement) is all too apparent. 

In the Mahler cycle, Krauss included also the latest 
composition by Josef Marx, called ‘Symphonic Night 
Music.’ Following shortly upon the same composer’s 
“Idyl,’ with which it forms two parts of a symphonic 
tryptich, it was received with the greater interest, since 
the former piece had been somewhat disappointing in 
substance. The ‘Symphonic Night Music’ is a far bigger 
effort, and much more characteristic of Marx’s personality. 
It is intense in expression and glowing in orchestral 
colouring. A tendency to instrumental opulence is again 
in evidence, as in the ‘ Romantic’ Pianoforte Concerto and 
in the ‘Autumn’ Symphony. Marx loves to keep his 
orchestral men playing almost continually, and incessantly 
he hitches-up his passion, There is a sustained pathos in 
this music which makes one wish for points of rest now 
and then. In the first movement, Marx employs themes 
from his older compositions, much as does Strauss in his 
“Heldenleben.’ On the whole, the piece is replete with 
atmosphere and ‘ moods of nature.’ 

Few contemporary composers, especially among the 
younger generation, demand as big and as sonorous an 
orchestra as that of Marx in his new piece. The 
predilection which our young composers display for the 
chamber orchestra and for the small forms is as charac- 
teristic in its way as the complete absence from their music 
of fathos and ethos. The Western artists, more particularly 
the French musicians, are generally less ecstatic, and strive 
more for fluidity and elegance of utterance. Alexander 
Tansman, a young Polish composer who lives at Paris, has 
absorbed such French influences. In his music, heard here 
during a recent visit of this young musician to Vienna, it 
is possible to trace his evolution from the somewhat cerebral 
tendencies still current in Central Europe, the domain of 
Arnold Schénberg, to what may be termed the Western idiom 
fertilized by Igor Stravinsky. Tansman’s second String 
Quartet belongs to the former class, and his later 
compositions, notably the ‘Sonata Rustica’ (splendidly 
played by the composer himself), for pianoforte solo, belong 
to the latter. The Stravinsky model manifests itself not 
only in the occasional Russian national taint derived from 
his ballets, but also in’certain lapses into the neo-Bachism 
now preached by this Russian composer. Withal, Tansman 
is one of the most talented among the young composers of 
our day; his temperament and inspiration are beyond 
doubt. 

At a song recital by Maria Olszewska, the splendid 
contralto of the Staatsoper, Alfred Rosé made his débit as 
a composer with seven songs. These short, melancholy 
pieces are reminiscent of young Rosé’s famous uncle, 
Gustav Mahler, both in the Japanese subjects and in their 
atmosphere; not in melodic invention, however, which 
betrays a commendable striving for independence and 
self-assertion. 

The new String Quartet by Franz Schmidt, a classicist 
Viennese composer, achieved a notable success and many 
hearings during the latter half of the season. Schmidt is a 
composer of more learning than originality, in fact his 
craftsmanship—which manifests itself in a predilection for 
fugue writing and variation—mars the spontaneity of his 
music, The Quartet is not startlingly novel or interesting, 
but is a good specimen of solidly worked if rather academic 
music of the conservative variety. A new Hungarian 
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Hungarian resident of Vienna. His orchestral songs proved 
distinctly operatic, in the style of Strauss and Wagner, with 
afew neo-French elements to complete the picture of the 
current contemporary Esperanto. Hubay’s Violin Concerto 
No. 3. heard on the same occasion (with Eduard von 
Zathurezcky as soloist), was pure virtuoso music, and rather 
grateful. Toconsider acomposer like Hubayas an exponent 
of present-day musical Hungary would be as unjust towards 
Bartok and Kodaly as it is unjust towards a Schonberg or 
Berg to regard a conscientious, diligent musician like Franz 
Schmidt as a representative composer of contemporary 
Austria. PAUL BECHERT. 








Obituary 


We regret to record the following deaths : 


GrorGE HERBERT PALMER, priest and musician, on 
June 20, Born in 1846, at Grantchester, he graduated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He was early attracted by 
the organ, and frequently played at King’s College Chapel. 
Later, during his first curacy, at St. Margaret’s, Anfield, 
Liverpool, he was a friend and warm admirer of W. T. 
Best, the admiration being mutual, the St. George’s Hall 
organist frequently seizing the opportunity of hearing 
Palmer accompany a service. Subsequent appointments 
were as priest-organist of St. Barnabas, Pimlico (1876-83), 
organist to the Sisters in Queen’s Square (1883-1900), 
choirmaster of St. Mary’s, Primrose Hill, and (during the 
war) organist at the Cowley Fathers’ Church. He also did 
much work in training English communities in the singing 
of liturgical music. For some years he served on the 
committee of the Gregorian Association, and co-operated 
with the late H. B. Briggs in founding the Piainsong .and 
Medieval Music Society. In 1917 he received the 
Canterbury degree of Mus. Doc. His best-known work is 
the ‘Sarum Psalter,’ the inception of which dates from his 
association with the Rev. (now Dr.) G. R. Woodward, at 
St. Barnabas, Pimlico. His interest in music was not 
confined to plainsong. An enthusiastic Wagnerite, he was 
more than once a pilgrim to Bayreuth, and was a regular 
habitué of the gallery at Covent Garden when Wagner was 
being performed. During recent years Dr, Palmer (who 
had been called the Dom Pothier of the English Church) 
acted as a kind of honorary adviser to all and sundry on 
matters concerning his special branch of knowledge. In 
this capacity, as well as through a personality of singular 
charm, he exerted a wide influence among Church folk. 


Louis FLEuRY, suddenly, at Paris, on June 10. It has 
been well said that Fleury did for the status of the flute 
what Miihlfeld did for that of the clarinet. A player with no 
superior, and perhaps no equal on the technical side, he 
brought to bear also an impeccable taste and an encyclo- 
pedic knowledge of the repertory of his instrument. His 
playing of Bach, in particular, will be an abiding memory to 
London concert-goers. As leader of the Société Moderne 
des Instruments 4 Vent he exercised a potent influence on 
recent developments in regard to chamber music for wind. 
As editor of Bach’s Flute Sonata, and other early music for 
his instrument, Fleury did much valuable work. From a 
lengthy memoir by a correspondent in 7he 7imes of June 28, 
we quote the following : 

Fleury has lastingly fixed in our minds the passion- 
less Elysian pathos and beauty of the flute, and has so 
harmonized them with its queer, insect-like humours and 
agilities, that never again can we allow the vanity of 
the virtuoso-player to bring about the neglect of the 
spirit of that early 18th-century chamber music which 
is so great in art and so small in volume of sound, 


eo 
MARIE R6ze, at Paris. She studied at Paris under 
Auber, and later became a popular operatic singer in 
London. She married Colonel Henry Mapleson, and her 
son, Raymond Réze [d@. 1921], met with considerable success 
as a composer for the stage. After her retirement from 
public singing, she devoted herself to teaching. 





CHARLES Woop, at Cambridge, on July 12, aged sixty. 
He was born at Armagh, on June 15, 1866, his father 
being a lay-vicar at the Cathedral. Young Wood was 
educated at the Cathedral School. At Cambridge he was 
for a while at Selwyn College, whence he removed to 
Gonville and Caius, where he was organist. In June, 
1894, he was elected Stanford’s successor in the Cambridge 
Chair of Music. He was Professor in Harmony at the 
Royal College of Music. (An article on Dr. Wood appears 
on p, 696.) 


HAROLD JAMES ELLINGFORD, suddenly, in London, on 
June 23. As an amateur violinist and organist he had been 
active in musical circles since boyhood, For many years 
he played in the Bow and Bromley Institute Orchestra, 
during the conductorship of Dr. W. G. McNaught ; after- 
wards he assisted the West Ham Philharmonic Orchestra. 
He was organist and choirmaster of Holy Trinity, Harrow 
Green, Leytonstone, for twenty years. 


HENRY CHARLES TONKING, suddenly, at Glasgow, aged 
sixty-three. He was born at Camborne, studied at the Royal 
Academy of Music, and held posts as organist at Westminster 
Chapel (1883), St. Lawrence Jewry (1890), Dudley Parish 
Church (1900), and Wesleyan Church, Newquay (1905). 
Well known and popular as a recitalist, he was often heard 
at the Albert Hall about thirty years ago. 


GERALD CUMBERLAND (C. F, Kenyon), at Southsea, on 
June 14, aged forty-seven. He is best-known as the author 
of ‘Set down in Malice’ and ‘ Written in Friendship,’ two 
volumes of a highly personal nature, but he wrote much 
dramatic and musical criticism, general journalism, and a 
volume of poems, several novels, and a volume of short 
stories. 

NIcoLA CoVIELLO, suddenly, at Coney Island, New York. 
A native of Italy, he came to England about forty-five 
years ago, and was a familiar figure in London musical 
circles. He founded and for many years directed the 
Balham School of Music, 


J. H. Lucas, on July 3. As school teacher, conductor, 
and organist, he did much good work at Plymouth. 
He will, however, be most widely known and remembered 
as founder of the Plymouth Competitive Festival. 





Einswers to Correspondents 


LONDONER (Perth, W. Australia)—(1.) You ask, ‘Is 
choral singing detrimental to a student of solo singing?’ 
The answer is: ‘It all depends on the choirmaster.’ A 
solo singer can get nothing but good from joining a choir 
conducted by a first-rate trainer, There will be not only a 
gain vocally (for choir practice under such a trainer will 
be full of useful tips concerning production, &c.) ; there will 
also be a development of rhythmic sense, musicianship, and 
sight-reading, a thorough acquaintance with much fine 
music that the student might otherwise miss, and an insight 
into conducting and training that is likely to be of service 
later. Many good solo singers fail miserably when called 
on for ensemble work of any kind—a failure that is not 
likely to happen to one who has put in a spell with a really 
good choir. Finally, choral singing is good for the budding 
soloist, because it helps to keep him at least moderately 
humble. . 


CELESTE.—(1.) The diploma you ask about is of little 
value. The reason you see no mention of the College in 
the Musical Times is a good one: we refuse to insert 
its advertisements, or any news concerning it. (2,.) The 
Musical Era is, apparently, extinct. 


‘A. E. C.’, Ohio, wants to hear of ‘a good book. of choir 
experiences and anecdotes.’ The only works of the sort 
that occur to us are rather old and out of print. Can a 
reader oblige with information ? 
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H. R. B.—(1.) For voluntaries without pedal, try 
Ropartz’s ‘Au Pied de l’Autel,’ a set of sixty pieces; 
Louis Vierne’s ‘Twenty-four Pieces in Free Style,’ in 
which the pedal part may be played on the manuals, the 
music being on two staves; and Gigout’s various albums 
of Gregorian pieces. All these may be had at Novello’s. 
There is also an excellent set of a hundred short pieces 
by Gigout, published in three sets by Chester. Most 
of these are for manuals only, and many are modal. 
(2.) Sing the Tallis Responses as nearly as possible 
according to the rhythm of the words, avoiding a sudden 
change to long notes of strict time on the last four syllables 
of the example you quote. Make good, free chanting your 
model in all such things. 


CHORALIST.—You ask: ‘Is an adjudicator justified in 
criticising the various conductors in choral competition? 
Surely the choir should be judged, not the conductor.’— 
Criticism of a choir is necessarily criticism of the conductor, 
by implication. But direct criticism of a conductor’s 
methods is rarely given. Occasionally, however, an 
adjudicator who observes some glaring elementary fault in 
conducting will deal with it briefly on the marking sheet, 
not for reading in public with the comments on the choir, 
but for the conductor’s eye alone. Most judges, we 
believe, would deprecate direct public criticism of a 
conductor, on the ground that it would undermine his 
authority. 


F. B.—(1.) Durand’s issue a good many modern French 
orchestral works arranged for two pianofortes. Send for 
a list, or inquire through Novello. We will suggest some 
other works next month, (2.) We do not know if the 
* Meistersinger’ Overture is so arranged. Perhaps a reader 
can tell us. (3.) Copies of Frederick Corder’s two- 
pianoforte version of Chopin’s D flat waltz are to be had 
from Mr. Corder himself (13, Albion Road South, N.W.6). 


CHORISTER.—Treble (boy) singers of nineteen and 
twenty-two are less rare than you imagine. Sometimes the 
singer is a genuine unbroken treble ; sometimes the voice is 
a falsetto. In both cases there is apt to be an unnatural 
effect that, personally, we dislike. When a boy’s voice has 
lost the freshness of the early "teens, its great charm has 
gone, surely. 


H. G. P.—We wish you well in your effort to improve 
the anthem repertory of your choir. But we cannot usefully 
suggest a list without a knowledge of the size and capabili- 
ties of the choir, As you live in London, your best plan 
would be to pay a visit to Novello’s, and look some over at 
your leisure, or write to them for a selection on approval, 
making clear the style and degree of difficulty required. 


EXxILe.—(1.) The most comprehensive operatic guide 
known to us is ‘The Complete Opera Book,’ by Gustave 
Kobbé (Putnams). Another excellent work of the kind is 
Paul England’s recently published ‘ Fifty Favourite Operas’ 
(Harrap). (2.) Your song shows a distinct feeling for the 
right expression, but you have practically everything 
to learn, 


BLANC.—Neither of the diplomas for which you think of 
sitting carries much weight. Both institutions are of the 
type mentioned in the reply to ‘Celeste,’ and their 
advertisements are refused by the J/usica/ Times and several 
other journals. 


L. H.—All the questions you ask concerning Descant 
are answered in the Preface to Geoffrey Shaw’s set of 
Descants recently issued by Novello. 


A. M. W.—We think your pupil in his present stage 
will find all he needs in Alcock’s ‘ The Organ’ (Novello). 


F. A. G.—Probably the Oxford University Press can 
supply you with the Latin works of Byrd about which 
you inquire. Chester’s have just issued several works of 
the kind. See Review on p. 720. 


S. S.—Write to Messrs. W. E. Hill, 140, New Bond Street, 
W.1, who will readily give you information on all three 
points. 
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Rathbone. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., LIMITED. 


— N.—Holy Communion Service, in C. Is, 

ACH, J. S.—‘‘ Ready be, my soul, alway” (‘* Mache 
B dich, mein Geist, bereit”). Cantata No. 115. (For 
the 22nd Sunday after Trinity). For four Solo Voices, 
Chorus, and Orchestra. Edited by Ivor Atkins. English 
text by Charles Sanford Terry. 1s, 6d. 


REWER, HERBERT. —Cloister-Garth. (Original 
Compositions for the Organ (New Series), No. 105.) 
Is. Od. 


epee eae A. G.—Supplementary Chants. 2d. 


a col THOMAS F.—‘*The Ash_ Grove,” 
arranged for T.1.B.B. (No. 599, ‘* The Orpheus.”) 
4d. 
—— *‘ The Minstrel Boy,” arranged for 1.1.8.8. (No, 600, 
“The Orpheus.”) 3d. 

~LETCHER, PERCY E.—‘‘ Evening Song.” Two- 
Part Song. (No. 225, Novello’s Two-Part Songs.) 


4d. 


” 


Two-Part Song. (No. 226, Novello’s Two- 
£ 


4d. 


ARRISON, H.—* Levavi Oculos.” Solo, or Quartet, 
and Chorus, 6d, 
OLST, GUSTAV.—First Choral Symphony. Op. 41. 
Full Score. £3 3s. 
ACKSON, W.—‘‘By Marykirk a sweet bird sang.” 
Four-Part Song. (No. 1430, Novello’s Part-Song 
Book.) 3d. 


re J. D.—‘* The Old Cavalier.” Song. 2s. 


—— ** Bees. 
Part Songs. ) 


) ATHBONE, 
Harvest Anthem. 
Anthems.) 4d. 


GEORGE.—*“ Every good gift.” 
(No. 1144, Novello’s Octavo 


CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 410, contains the 

following music in both notations :—‘‘ The old 

woman” and ‘‘ The little old man.” Unison Songs by 
BERNARD JOHNSON. 2d. 


CHOOL SONGS.—Published intwo forms. A. Voice 


Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment (8vo). 2. Voice Parts only, 
in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. A. . 

No. 1435. ‘‘Laughing Song.” Two-part 
Song. Percy E. FLETCHER — 3d. 
1436. ‘** Bees.” Percy E. FLeTrcHER — 3d. 
1440, ‘* Noél de Strasbourg” (Christmas 
Carol of Strassburg). Har- 
monized by GUSTAVE FERRARI 2d. — 
1441. ‘* Berceuse” (Lullaby). Har- 
monized by GUSTAVE FERRARI 2d. — 
1442. ‘*Le Moulin” (The Water Mill). 
Harmonized by GusTAVE 
FERRARI 2d, — 
1444. ‘‘Le Miracle de Saint Nicholas” 


(The Miracle of Santa Claus). 
Harmonized by GUSTAVE 


Songs.) 


Song. 


\ 


2d, 


Chorus. 


No. 817.) 





FERRAR} 


4d. 


DURING THE LAST MONTH—continued. 
SCHOOL SONGS—(continued.) 


No. 1445. 


1440, 


1449. 


1450, 


1451. 


3d. 


JALMISLEY, T. 
Edited 
Anthem for Evensong. 


~ LLINGFORD, 
Cecilia Series, No. 395.) 
WA “See” F.—‘* Now the day is over.” 
_ 


Voices. Unaccompanied. 


** La Ronde du Rosier” (The Rose 
Tree). Harmonized by 
GUSTAVE FERRARI 
Baller” (Dancing 
Harmonized by 
GUSTAVE FERRARI 
**Le Beau Galant” (The Gallant 
Soldier), Harmonized by 
GUSTAVE FERRARI 
“*Légende des Pélerins” (The 
Legend of the Pilgrims). 
Harmonized by GusTAVE 
FERRARI 


“Chanson Aa 
Song). 


**Le Premier Jour de Mai” (May 
Day). Harmonized by 

GUSTAVE FERRARI 

**Les Trois Jupons Blancs” (The 

Three Petticoats). Harmonized 

by GusTAVE FERRARI 

“*Celui que j’aime” (The one I 
love). Harmonized by 

GUSTAVE FERRARI 


(No. 224, Novello’s 


by Joun E. West. 





24. — 


2d. 


2d. — 


6 he ERIC H.—*‘‘Shepherd’s Evening Song.” 


Two-part Song. Two-Part 


"T HOMESON, ROY.—A Jingle (“‘ Ding Dong Bell” 
and ‘* Bobbie Shaftoe’s gone to Sea”). 
(No. 508, Novello’s Trios for Female Voices. ) 


Three-part 


4d. 


A.—" Hail, gladdening light.” 
Unaccompanied 
(No. 1002, Zhe Musical 7imes.) 


A.—** Beyond the darkness.” 


6d. 


PUBLISHED FOR 


H. F.—“A Civic 


15 cents (8d. ). 


yi. J. H.—‘‘O Praise the Lord.” 
General 
veview, No. 819.) 


Mixed Voices. 
12 cents (6d.). 


Use. 


March ” 


(Church 


\W ILLERTON, 
Arranged as an Anthem, for Soprano Solo and 
By T. W. HANFORTH. 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


ANKS, J. H. C.—‘* A Summer Idyll.” 
(St. Cecilia Series, No. 361.) 


ana R. L.—‘‘ Chanson Céleste.” 
(St. Cecilia Series, No. 365.) 


For Organ. 


For Organ 


(St. 


Mixed 


(Church Music Review, 


Anthem for 


Music 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


To insure insertion in their proper positions, 
Advertisements for the next tissue should reach 
the Office, 160, Wardour Street, London, W.1, 
not later than 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 20 (F1RST POST). 
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ENGLISH LYRICS 


SET TO MUSIC BY 


C. HUBERT H. PARRY. = 














Re 
. O# 
EACH SET, PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 
FIRST SET. 
1. *My true love hath my heart Sir Philip Sidney | 3. Where shall the lover rest... - .. Scott | 
2. Good-night ... ee soe ‘ .. Shelley | 4. Willow, Willow, Willow oe soe Shakespeare 
The 
SECOND SET. = 
1. O Mistress Mine one ‘ owe Shakespeare | 3. No longer mourn for me soe ... Shakespeare an exi 
2. Take, O take those lips away ile Shakespeare 4. Blow, blow, thou winter wind... ... Shakespeare Chora 
5. When icicles hang by the wall ... Shakespeare 
THIRD SET. YO 
1. To Lucasta, on going to the wars ... ... Lovelace | 4. *Why so pale and wan ... sti = Suckling 
2. If thou would’st ease thine heart ... «» Beddoes 5. Through the ivory gate ... we Julian Sturgis 
3. *To Althea, from prison vad cos ..« Lovelace | 6 Ofall the torments - _ William Walsh Pr 
Princi| 
FOURTH SET. 
I. *Thine eyes still shined for me ‘ Emerson | 4. Weep you no more , ona Anon. \ 
2. *When lovers meet again Langdon Elwyn Mitchell | 5. There be none of beauty’ $ daughters a ... Byron _ Lec 
3. *When we two parted asi ssi Byron | 6. Bright star sve ona ont =~ ... Keats inclus 
FIFTH SET. ees 
1. *A stray nymph of Dian __... “ue aia Sturgis | 4. Lay a garland on my hearse Beaumont & Fletcher C1 AS: 
2. *Proud Maisie.. , — wad Scott | 5. Love and laughter ian bed Arthur Butler ints: 
3. *Crabbed age and youth ath aa "Shakespeare 6. A girl to her glass “ne se Julian Sturgis ‘ees 
7. A Lullaby =" .. &. O. Jones c 
. or 
SIXTH SET. 
1. “When comes my Gwen - oe E. O. Jones | 4. *A lover’s garland on .. Alfred P. Graves —_s 
2. *And yet I love her till I die ‘ine een Anon. 5. At the hour the long day ends... Alfred P. Graves jy a 
3. “Love is a bable ven - a we Anon, | 6. Under the greenwood tree ose + Shakespeare , 
SEVENTH SET. = 
1. Ona time the amorous Silvy wea .. Anon. | 4. O never say that I was false of heart Shakespeare Diplo 
2. Follow a shadow os - "Ben Jonson 5. Julia ... ae vl pans sol .. Herrick 
3. Ye little birds that sit and sing "Thomas Heywood | 6, *Sleep... nas « fon .. Julian Sturgis 
EIGHTH SET. 1 
1. Whence es es ‘a .. Julian Sturgis | 4. Dirge in woods - ont ... George Meredith 
2. Nightfall in winter ... Lang don Elwyn Mitchell | 5. Looking backward ... oon + Julian Sturgis PRIN 
3. Marian a ans oon ... George Meredith | ©. Grapes ens ows nas «+ Julian Sturgis 
NINTH SET. 
I. Three aspects sine pn Mary E. Coleridge | 4. Whether I live se ah Mary E. Coleridge Direct 
2. A fairy town (St. Andrew’s) Mary E. Coleridge > Armida’s garden _... wie Mary E. Coleridge te 
3. The witches’ wood ... oss Mary E. Coler ~~ *The maiden . js Mary E. Coleridge 
7. There A rae Mary z. " Coleridge The 
TENTH SET. — 
1. My heart is like a singing bird Christina Rossetti | 4. The child and the twlight Langdon Elwyn Mitchell tree am 
2. Gone were but the winter cold Allan Cunningham 5. From a city window ae Elwyn Mitchell Class 
3. A moment of farewell a «+ Julian Sturgis | 6, One silent night of late... .» Herrick —~ 
ELEVENTH SET. OPER: 
1. One golden thread ... one ..+ Julia Chatterton 5. The faithful lover ... .. Alfred Perceval Graves + 
2. The spirit of the Spring ... Alfred Perceval Graves | 6, If I might ride on puissant wing Julian Sturgis at 
3. What part of dread eternity ... Author unknown . Why art thou slow ... ..» Massinger Registr 
4. The Blackbird fv ... Alfred Perceval Graves | 8. She is my love beyond all thought _ Alfred P. Graves [oe 
TWELFTH SET. L 
1. When the dew is a ay + Chatterton | 4. When the sun’s great orb ... a H. Warner 
2. To Blossoms ... ae ; + Herrick | 5. Dream pedlary iid “ a .. Beddoes 
3. Rosaline ace a ve i Lodge | 6. O World, O Life, O Time se .. Shelley 
7 The sound of hidden music . Julia Chatterton ooo 
* 
uh, . Od, 
Published barrens aoe Is, 6d, — 
Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 








